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FORWARD. 


BY SUSAN 





| RU 


COOLIDGE. 


Let me stand still upon the hight of life ; 
Much has been won, though much there is 
to win ; 
lam a little weary of the strife, 
Let me stand still awhile, nor count it sin 
To cool my hot brow, ease the travel pain, 
And then address me to the road again. 


Long was the way and steep and hard the 
climb ; 
Sore are my limbs and fain I am to rest ; 
Behind me lie long sandy tracks of time ; 
Before me rises the steep mountain crest. 
Let me stand still ; the journey is half done, 
And when less weary I will travel on. 


There is no standing still! Even as I pause 
The steep path shifts and I slip back apace ; 
Movement was safety ; by the journey- laws 
No help is given, no safe abiding place, 
° No idling in the pathway hard and slow ; 
I must go forward, or must backward go! 


1 will go up then, though the limbs may tire, 
And though the path be doubtful and un- 
geen ; 
Better with the last effort to expire 
Than lose the toil and struggle that have 
been, 
And have the morning strength, the upward 
strain, « 
The distance conquered, in the end made vain. 


Ah, blessed law! for rest is tempting sweet, 
And we would all lie down if so we might ; 
And few would struggle on with bleeding feet ; 
And few would ever gain the higher hight 
Except for the stern law which bids us know 

,; We must go forward, or must backward go. 





THE GREAT TEACHER-—AN IN- 
VOCATION. 


BY IRA E. SHERMAN. 





Tue Lord himself came down one day, 
And made on earth a transient stay 
. To teach all men the Truth, the Way. 


S The hills he trod, the valleys prest 
With willing fect, and found no rest 
Save in those homes, the lowliest. 


No temples rone to greet their Lord ; 
But seated on the verdant sward 
The humble gladly heard his word. 


Rude fishermen, by Galilee. 
Heard his sweet call : ‘Come, follow me! 
The Lord hath need of such as thee !” 


And straightway, as they heard his call 
They left their nets, forsaking all, 
Not knowing what would them befall. 


Forth to the fields, a teacher true, 
He led them where the lilies grew; 
All questions of the heart he knew. 


And seeing these : ‘‘ Behold how fair, 
In lands untilled, these lilies are ; 
Of these your Father taketh care ; 


Soumae? 


_ 


“ And Solomon, though rich, at ease, 
With every gift the sense to please, 
. Was not arrayed like one of these,” 


Then, as with hushed and bated breath, 
te these poor fishermen he saith 
He shall clothe you of little faith,” 


Assurance gained. ‘‘ Now, Lord, we see 
We nothing lose in gaining thee. 
Pray tell us what the end shall be.” 


Thus leading them and teachi 

ing them, 
A blessing in his garment’s hem, 
‘They reach at last Jerusslem ; 


. Jerusalem, the great, the old, 
Whose temple walls s shrine doth hold, 
Where God meets man, by faith aiade bold, 








“Ch Independent, a 








Jerusalem, its new found King, 
To whom the shepherds homage bring 
And wise men bow low, worshiping ; 


Jerusalem, whose walls outlie 
The realms of sense, veiled in a sky 
That holds from Christ no mystery. 





Dear Lord! this world of ours is full 
Of souls who would be worshipfal ; 
But sight is dim and sense is dull. 


The written Word is not for them ; 
They cannot touch Thy garment’s hem, 
Or see the Star of Bethlehem, 


Lead Thou into the fields again, 
As Thou didst lead poor fishermen, 
And teach them higher truths to ken. 


Through things of sense reach higher things, 
From whence the soul may mount on wings 
Away from Doubt’s sad whisperings. 


Teach them, through these, that God is good, 
And dwells not in a solitude 
Where human souls cannot intrude ; 


That faith in Him is faith in Thee— 
Thou, who hast solved all mystery 
Ot that which is and is to be. 
Srpwey Prats, N.Y. 
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YOGA—COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


BY KESHUB OHUNDER BEN. 


I. 











Tis communion is most natural and real. 
On analysis and examination it will be found 
to be a sound mental process, quite capable 
of psychological verification. Far from 
being an exceptional cr accidental phenom- 
enon of deranged minds, a phantasm or 
fancy of excited enthusiasts, it is a fact 
of normal consciousness, realizable under 
similar conditions of thought and attested 
by the universal experience of the spirit- 
ually minded. In moments of devotional 
excitement and profound meditation men 
of faith, in all ages and climes, vividly real- 
ize the presence of God in the material uni- 
verse. In this state of mind they stand 
awe-struck and overpowered by a pecu- 
liar emotion which can hardly be described, 
before this Spirit-Presencein Nature, When 
it comes, how it comes, they know not. 
It seems to be a mystery of faith; but it is 
a fact nevertheless. What happens in a 
small measure to ordinary humanity bursts 
like a flood of light upon great geniuses. 
It is the same thing, only in astonishing 
profusion. Two instances exceptionally 
striking will suffice for illustration. 

When Moses was inspired and sum- 
moned up to mountain hights to receive 
his commission he saw Jehovah in the 
burning bush; and he bowed betore him. 
He did not adore the bush, nor was the fire in 
the bush his idol; Moses hatedidolatry. But 
he saw his Jehovah, the real Almighty 
Jehovah of the universe, in that little burn- 
ing bush. It was neither idolatry nor pan- 
theism; it was neither madness nor delu- 
sion; it was no logical inference. It was 
pure yoga vision. Like a true yogi he 
looked at the burning bush; the light of 
inspiration flashed upon his eyes and his 
heart, and where others saw but a bush in 
flame he beheld the person of Jehovah. 
Was it a material form, a visible and tan- 
gible figure? Jehovah was spirit, and 
Moses beheld his spirit~God ablaze in the 
burning bush. And when spirit sees 
spirit it is nothing but yoga perception. 
Alas, how few in this age possess or exer- 
cise this higher faculty of spiritual vision 
and realize God in Nature! 








find another remarkable instance of spirit- 
ual vision. When Jesus came out of the 
waters of the Jordan, ‘‘in which he was 
baptized,” he beheld a strange transfigura- 
tion in the sky above. The heavens were 
opened, and a dove was hovering overhead, 
in which was the Holy Ghost. What a 
blessed sight did the Son of God see im- 
mediately after baptism! In any other man 
such a thing would be put down as a dream 
or an imposture. But was Jesus a dreamer 
or a deceiver? The Son of God was a 
transcendental spiritualist, a yogi of yogis. 
He never indulged indreams, He actually 
saw with the divine eye of yoga an open- 
ing heaven and a descending Divinity. And 
where did he see these? Inthe material sky 
and in an ordinary little bird fluttering in 
the air. The sky is but sky, mere empty 
space to the uninitiated eye of ordinary 
mortals; and a dove is but a bird, and 
nothing more. But Christ’s baptized eye 
did not see matter, but saw through mat- 
ter. The sky above threw off its material 
veil, and the effulgence of Heaven shone 
forth; and the dove became so spiritualized 
and so transparent that Christ saw in it and 
through it the person of the Holy Ghost. 
To the spiritual all things are spiritual; to 
the Divine eye all things reveal Divinity. 
To see in an instant the very God of the 
universe ina flying bird, not only as an in- 
spiring vital force but as a blazing personal 
Divinity, is a feat of spiritual perception to 
which only the Son of God was equal. He 
showed us in perfection what we all can 
but imperfectly achieve with our little eye 
of faith. He has told us by his example, 
far more eloquent and impressive than 
words can be, that when baptized and in- 
spired every man of faith ought to be 
able to see God in Nature, as he did. What 
a precious legacy has Jesus left to us in 
this grand symbolic rite of baptism! The 
whole picture of that great event still glows 
before us and rebukes the materialism and 
‘‘little faith of the present age.” We Hin- 
dus read it and interpret it thus: Says 
Jesus to the unbelieving and the unclean 
world: ‘‘ Be so thoroughly baptized that 
the soul may become quite a new man and 
with new eyes see Divinity in Nature. Be- 
lieve me, I aetually saw the Holy Spirif. So 
shall every man who is truly baptized and 
regenerated see Him. I was one with God 
in yoga, and was absorbed in his all-per- 
vading and inspiring presence as soon as 
the rite of baptism was administered; and 
so shall every son of man be when he is 
born of the Spirit.” We cannot but look 
upon Christ’s baptism as an example and a 
pattern of what humanity is capable of and 
a command to ‘‘ge and do likewise.” 

In the light of Judaism, in the light of 
Christianity, then, let us study and compre- 
hend the real meaning of that elementary 
and crude communion with God in Nature 
which prevailed in India during the Vedic 
period, and which universal experience and 
the corroborative testimony of saints have 
verified as a fact of normal consciousness. 
Let us not ridicule or despise it as an old 
and exploded delusion of Oriental mysti- 
cism; but let us establish it upon a strictly 
scientific basis with the aid of modern phi- 
losophy. Let us dissociate it from all that 
is local, accidental and national, free it from 
all impure admixtures which have encrusted 
round it and given it a pantheistic or a 
polytheistic look, and let us refine and per- 
fect it into a pure theistic and universal 
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Let us abandon all attempts at mere the- 


orizing and speculating about its vexed 
metaphysics, and treat it as a subject of 
practical importance in which we are all 
deeply interested, and let each of us as- 
siduously cultivate it in daily life. Whether 
in the shady groves or on the snow-clad 
hill-tops of India, or amid the incessant ac- 
tivities of manufacture, commerce and pol- 
itics in Western countries, every man of 
faith, Asiatic, European or American, ought 
to cultivate the science of yoga; and there 
can be no doubt that a glorious harvest will 
be the reward of such culture. 
THe HImaaras, Sept, 24, 1883, 
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COPPET AND MADAME DE STAEL. 








BY MARY OLEMMER. 





On an amber Autumn day, all saturated 
with Summer showers trickling through it 
in drops of sunlit gold, we halted not on 
Lake Leman but on the rail train to Geneva 
and turned aside to Coppet. 

‘‘Oh! the Chateau! Walk straight down 
the road and you will come to it scarcely a 
hundred rods away,” said the boy in the 
empty railway station as he hurried on to 
his dinner. Surely we had reached the land 
where it seemed always afternoon. 


“ All round the coast the languid air did swoon... . 
+... Far off, three mountain tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset-flushed; and, dewed with showery 
drops, 
Upclomb the shadowy pine above the woven 
copse.” 
A Sabbath silence rested on all things. We 
met no one on the wide grass-grown road. 
On one side, within an ivy-covered stone 
wall, was a densely grown coppice crowned 
by lofty, interwoven trees that cast a deep 
shade on the thicket below, where rests 
the illustcious dead. On the opposite side 
of the road is a well-kept garden, resplen- 
dent with Autumn flowers. Beside it and 
beyond it, stretching down to Lake Leman, 
extends the park with its long colonnades 
of sycamores, horse chestnuts, aud patri- 
archal oaks. These broad avenues were 
swept and garnished as if any moment 
Madame de Staé) and Madame Récamier, 
Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, Schle- 
gel, and Sismondi might step forth and re- 
new their famous walks of old. Far as the 
eye could reac the emerald of the closely 
shorn grass was flushed with purple cro- 
cuses and frinzed with the gold of butter- 
cups, while here and there the tiniest of 
white daisies lifted its face of snow out of 
the sward. 

The showery cloud parted and the sun 
shone full on Lake Leman. Behind us 
was the dark green of the Jura Mountains; 
before, beyond the lake, the opaline crowns 
of the snow Alps notched into the azure, 
Mont Blanc gleaming above all. Gazing 
up the lake to the left, dim in distance 
was Vevey, Clarens, the Castle of Chillon, 
Lausanne, Ouchy; below was Geneva; the 
other side of the lake was the Diodata 
Villa, where Byron lived, and where 
Shelley visited. To this very pier, where 
we stood, Byron sailed up when he brought 
Madame de Staél, the ‘‘ Antiquary ” to read 
and from this pier the two friends started 
by moonlight to sail back to their villa. 
But this is Coppet—a tiny one-streeted 
hamlet clinging to its sheltering Chateau 
on the edge of the lake. Was it on such a 
day as this, in September of 1784, when, 





principlg, applicable to all nations alike. 


after pleading before Robespierre in the 





2 (1474) 


Hotel de Ville, amid the blows of ruffians 
and the shrieks of the mob, her rieht as 
the ambassadress of Sweden to leave Paris— 
was it on such a day, descending from the 
Juras, she heard the fury of the human 
tempest die behind her, while she saw 
before her, gleaming in the Autumn sun the 
placid waters of Lake Leman, with the 
peaceful gates of Coppet wide open to re. 
ceive her? Hither she came to her father 
and mother, gathering her children and 
such friends as she could around her, tor- 
tured every day by the announcement of 
new executions at Paris. It was then she 
wrote: 


‘One of the reflections that struck us most in 
our long promenades on the shore of Lake Leman 
was the contrast between the enchanting scenery, 
radiant with the splendid sun and the despair of 
man We were in utter discouragement. 
The younger we were the less we were resigned. 

ort was, nevertheless, in these moments, 
while we were looking in vain to the sky and the 
flowers,inwardly reproaching them for illuminat- 
ing and perfuming the air in the presence of #0 
much misery, that the time of our deliverance 
was preparing. The ninth of Thermidor was 
approaching, when Robespierre and his fellow 
assassins were to fall and inexpressible joy to 
thrill the heart of France, the joy of deliverance 
from almost universal murder ; for poor human 
nature knows no higher happiness than that of 
the cessation of suffering.” 


These brilliant émigrés of less than one 
hundred years ago, with their enthusiasm for 
Nature, their passion for liberty, their devo- 
tion to each other, all have vanished utterly 
as the shadows that fell that day on the 
Summer grass; but Lake Leman flows on un- 
changed, and the wide tree-shaded avenues 
stretch through shadows and sun 
in all this brooding silence, just 
as they did when such eloquent speech 
rang along their green arcades. 

One gets such an impression at Coppet of 
a vast someruinG gone. The stable and 
stately old house might have been built for 
aking. The prim and well-kept garden, 
the magnificent avenues, the encircling 
park, the sequestered tombs all tell of life 
and state now no more, 

The single street of Coppet is wrapped 
in the same Sabbath stillness. It looks like 
a side street of Como ‘ with its low stone 
arcades and dark little shops withdrawn 
under them, and its cobble-paved roadway. 
No vehicles were visible anywhere on the 
street, nor scarcely apedestrian, Here and 
there a man stood in his shop door, with his 
hands in his pockets, talking with his 
neighbor across the street. The street boy, 
at last, was no longer visible; but through 
an open window we saw a table full of 
children eating their dinner, Desiring to 
get a picture of the Chateau we tried a shop 
door in the dim arcade ; but found it locked, 
Presently its mistress, a smiling demoiselle, 
eame out of a neighbor’s door, beaming at 
the unwonted sight of a customer, 

‘*The Chateau? Oui, quelque purt,” and 
she began to pull out many drawers ina 
most energetic manner, dragging forth gay 
handkerchiefs, shreds of muslin and cheap 
lace; but no pictures, till at last, just as she 
was giving up the search, she discovered 
in the bottom of a box of stationery, two 
tiny photographs, to the delight of at least 
one customer. No added proof is needed 
of the fact that Coppet has ceased to be a 
crowded shrine. 

So in Coppet’s single hotel, whose stone 
stairs were scoured as white as snow—in 
this land of the grape the bottle of wine, as 
well as the loaf, had to be sent for outside; 
butat last we sat down to our frugal repast 
in a room scrupulously neat and thickly 
hung with Protestant pictures of Luther and 
the Reformation. 

To the left side of a lofty iron fence whose 
gates stood wide open we saw the outer 
front of the Chateau, a vast stone house of 
three stories, with gabled roof and lofty 
chimneys. Inside of the front the chief 
court was formed on three sides by the 
building. Passing through the wide court, 
the inner house presented, with its open 
windows and flowering vines by its doors, 
a most homelike aspect. 

When the admission hour of 1 o’clock 
came only two persons waited a response to 
the bell of the lodge. She came from her 
dinner table, a strangely solemn visaged 
little French woman, whose unfinished and 
longed-for dinner, I fear, shortened our 
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we would fain have remained for the rest 
of the day. 

It is too fine a perception to demand of a 
portiere that fhe should discern at a glance 
the pilgrim who cares what he comes to 
see, and the crowd who come because ‘‘it is 
the thing todo.” To the first itisa per- 
petual grief that the most sacred shrines of 
Europe have become so utterly the markets 
of shillings, francs and marks, of perpetu- 
ally hurrying, uncaring crowds. But here at 
least for a moment is the long library of 
Coppet. This is the room used by Madame 
de Staél in the heyday of her life and fame 
as a private theater. Here she herself 
took the part of Phédre and her lovely 
friend Madame Récamier the role of Aricie. 
Here blue eyed, red haired Benjamin Con- 
stant was Theseus, while Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, Montmorency, Schlegel, Sis- 
mondi and Chateaubriand sat in the small, 
but brilliant audience. On his mother’s 
death this room was fitted up by her son 
Auguste (Baron de Staél) for a library. He 
placed her portrait, painted at her prime, 
opposite the entrance door, and a fine 
statue of Necker, by Tieck, at the end of the 
room, while he filled the bookcases lining 
the walls with his mother’s and grandfather’s 
books. This he did more than sixtyyearsago ; 
but as he placed them all remain to-day. 
Until after her father’s death Madame de 
Staél never had a writing table or desk, lest 
at some moment she might distur’ him, on 
his entering her room by an appearance of 
preoccupation. The little portable desk she 
treated herself to after he died stands now on 
the green covered table in the library, and 
beside it are her ink-stand and pen-wiper. 
It is a fine, simple room, with a polished 
floor, its bookcases entirely without adorn- 
ment; a thoughtful, work-a-day place with 
no hint of estheticism, yet fed by Nature as 
by a perpetual spring; for standing in its 
long windows one looks out upon a noble 
park, upon the vine-hung Juras beyond, 
and very near on the shining waters of 
Lake Leman. The noble proportions ot the 
room, with its simple garniture, speak elo- 
quently for one who was brave enough and 
strong enough to be simply great. Spend- 
ing every year a fortune in hospitality and 
in relief of suffering, the daughter of the 
great financier had a horror of superfluous 
expense. Her rule in expenditure was: 
‘Nothing for vanity”—the essential - thing 
in the affairs of fortune to be herself with- 
out self reproach. Her chamber in Coppet 
had no ceiling and its beams were visible; 
und she was reproached for this by one of 
her friends. ‘‘ Have you seen the beams?” 
she asked. ‘I have not noticed them; but 
excuse me; for this year in which there is 
so much suffering I can survive fancies 
which make so little impression on me.” 


This beautiful room, with its unadorned 
treasures of thought and memory, fitly sur- 
vives, an illustration of its greatest owner. 

The stone-paved corridor and broad stair- 
case fitly open the way to the interior of this 
plain but noble house. The salon, opening 
on the second floor, would seem a small 
parlor in the American capital. Its floor is 
of polished wood, and the somewhat 
dimmed scarlet of its well-preserved furni- 
fure tells of its descent from the court days 
when the most illustrious men and women 
of Europe used it as they gathered around 
their eloquent, great-hearted chatelaine. It 
was in 1816, but one year before her death, 
that Boyd wrote: 


“There was here, on the coast of Lake Leman, 
last Autumn, the most astonishing re-union ; it 
was the States General of European opinion. 
Had it continued all the academies of Europe 
would have paled before it. I know not what 
could be set off against a salon where Dumont, 
Bonstetten, Prevost, the Pictets, Romilly, 
Brougham, Schlegel, De Broglie, De Bréme, By- 
ron discussed the grandest questions of ethics and 
the arts before Mesdames Necker, de Sauseure, 
de Broglie and de Stael. There were here six 
hundred persons, the most distinguished in 
Europe. Men of intellect, of wealth, of the 
greatest titles all came here to seek pleasure in 
the salon of the illustrious woman for whom 
France weeps.” 


Says a living French writer: 


**Coppet was an intellectual Coblentz on the 
frontier of France. A Coblentz liberal and parlia- 
mentary, whence came forth political doctrines, a 
program of ideas, a race of statesmen, a school 
of thinkers, which have filled with their gombats, 





rapid flight through the sacred rooms, where 


their triumphs, or their defeats more than half a 
century of our history.” 





And all in these small rooms! “For 
the drawing room is scarcely larger 
than the salon out of which it opens—a 
home-like.room whose mistress might have 
just crossed the threshold. Its delicate 
moquette carpet is not faded nor its pale 
blue satin furniture, while all the family 
faces, in fine oil paintings, look down from 
the wall. Here is Necker, with his clear 
eyes and lofty retreating brow, and Mad- 
ame Necker at her prime, as if her abash2d 
little daughter might still be sitting on the 
stool beside her—a beautiful woman, with 
a clear fine face and powdered hair combed 
back from her brow on a cushion. Here is 
another portrait of Madame de Staél and 
one of Baron de Staél, a ruddy, handsome 
man just past youth, and one of the angelic 
face of ‘‘ Albertine,” their only daughter, 
the Duchesse de Broglie, by Airy Schaffer, 
and of Auguste their son, who as Baron de 
Staél long survived his mother at Coppet. 
Low bookcases on either side of the fire- 
place revealed miniature silk-bound editions 
in English of English authors—Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Addison and Johnson. 
The front windows of this parlor look out 
on the stately English garden opposite and 
on the park beyond; but the side ones 
command a full view of the coppice, in 
whose center, in a small marble chapel built 
by himself, rests the dust of Necker, with 
that of his wife and his illustrious child, 
while encircling it lie her children and 
grandchildren, four generations. In the 
last chapter of his absorbing life of Mad- 
ame de Staél Dr. Abel Stevens gives Cha- 
teaubriand’s account of his and Madame 
Récamier’s visit to this spot years after the 
death of their friend. 


“Excluding all other companionship, they 
spent the day in the solitude of Coppet. Chat- 
eaubriand writes: ‘The Chateau was closed. 
They opened the doors for me. I wandered in the 
deserted apartments, The companion of my 
pilgrimage recognized all the old places, where 
she seemed to see her friend seated at her piano, 
or entering, or going forth, or conversing on the 
terrace which borders the gallery. She revisited 
the chamber which she herself used to occupy. 
Days long passed returned to her. , . . 
From the Chateau we entered the park. ‘The early 
Autumn had commenced to tinge and to detach 
the leaves, After threading the wooded aisles 
through which she had so often walked with 
Madame de Staél, she wished to pay her respects 
to her ashes. I did not enter the ceme- 
tery. Madame Récamier alone obtained per- 
mission to go into it. I remained seated ona 
bench outside, and, turning away from France, 
fixed my gaze now on the summit of Mont 
Blanc, now on the Lake of Geneva. Golden 
clouds covered the horizon behind the somber 
line of the Jura; they seemed like a glory ex- 
tended over a long coffin. In the presence of the 
tomb of Madame de Staél how many illustrious 
persons, once happy amid these scenes, but now 
forever absent, returned to my memory... .At 
this moment Madame Récamier, pale and in tears, 
came forth from the coppice, as if she herself 
were but a shade. If I ever felt at once both 
the vanity and the reality of glory and of life, 
and also what it is to be truly loved, it was at the 
entrance of this silent and obscure forest 
where she sleeps who had so much éclat and 
fame.’” 


It was years and years ago that Chateau- 
briand waited and Madame Récamier wept. 
Yet, generations later, gazing down into the 
old coppice, I see the scene unchanged. 
Again it is early Autumn, and golden leaves 
are slowly drifting through the golden air. 
The old-time glory crowns the Jura and the 
summit of Mont Blanc cuts as keenly white 
into the Southern blue. Lake Leman flushes 
just as softly against the purpling vineyards 
of the Pays de Vaud. The ivy-hung walls 
of the old Chateau show not a sign of 
crumbling; yet a deeper Sabbath silence 
rests on everything than did in Chateau- 
briand’s day. The human race has gone 
on, leaving the old landmark of thought 
and glory generations further behind. New 
inventions, new habits of thought and of 
expression, of life and of action, new 
events, new history push back the past. 
Dim lies the past glorious yesterday behind 
the live to-day. Crowds no longer halt 
daily at the once thronged pier. Only now 
and then some solitary pilgrim, penetrated 
by the splendor of a personality that defies 
death and time, comes to the shrine where 
this great genius thought and wrought, 
where this great heart loved and charmed 
mankind, and where her dust now lies in 
silence and peace. 

Yet it seems but the other day that Sis- 











mondi, to whom so long she gave a home 
and inspiration, wrote to his mother: 

**So it is ended, this shade where I have so 
long lived, where I have been so happy! It is 
ended, that vivifying society, that magic lantern 
of the world, which I first saw illumined here, 
and by which I have learned so much, My hife 
is painfully changed. I owe more to her than 
to any other person.” 

Yet a better monument than the tribute 
of a friend she had served were the lives of 
her children, her son and her daughter, 
who, in impious France, were Christians 
whom the poor and those ready to perish 
rose up and called blessed. 

‘*Ah, we had forgotten. How much?” 

‘Two francs,” said the solemn little con 
clerge. 


WasHinetom, D. C. 
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SpreciaL and marked religious experiences 
are not now held at so high value as they 
were a few years ago. They were then re. 
garded as indispensable, as both proof of 
Christian character and as forming its sub- 
stance. They graduatec the scale of Chris. 
tian attainment; and the lack of them was 
held to indicate some lack of devotion or 
some excess of worldliness. If they did not 
eclipse they overshadowed the simpler 
graces of daily fidelity and practical right- 
eousness. All this is now changing, and 
rapture of religious feeling is regarded with 
question, and ecstasy is set down as psy- 
chologic excitement. If one chances to in- 
dulge in remarks indicating that one has 
had such experiences, the question springs 
involuntarily from all: Does he pay his 
debts? Does he scold his children? Does 
he carry a tight purse? The change is 
undoubtedly a healthy one and in the right 
direction; it indicates the growth of the 
ethical principle, and that the day is near at 
hand when faith and works, feeling and 
obedience, religious emotion and actual 
righteousness, will be as the hemispheres of 
aglobe. But while this transition is go. 
ing on, the disposition is to slight the old 
factor and throw all the emphasis on the 
new one. Perhaps this is inevitable; but 
it is well to remember that it is in the 
nature of a tendency to run to excess and 
claim everything for itself, as every plant 
seeks to possess all the soil and justifies its 
claim by furnishing sufficient seed. So it 
is now «a question if, in our just zeal for 
ethics, we are not slighting religious feeling 
and thus cutting up the root of ethics. 
Christian life is a very wide thing, and is 
fed from many sources—the Castalian fount 
as well as ‘‘ Siloa’s brook”; from heavenly 
dews and “ wells of salvation’; there is an 
infinite, mysterious heaven above us as well 
as a solid, measurable earth beneath us. 
While it is well there should be homogene- 
ousness of thoughtin any age, it is desirable 
to make it such by bringing together and 
harmonizing the greatest possible amount 
and variety of truth, and to leave out no 
factor of full life that we can wisely appro- 
priate. . 

Just now our attention is turned to the 
Oriental conception of Christ; and no gen- 
erous, docile mind can read Mozoomdar’s 
book, ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” without sur- 
prise, first, at the beauty and perfection of 
his style, then at his insight into spiritual 
processes, and finally at the depth and 
reality of his religious experiences. If ever 
a book bore the stamp of reality this does. 
It deals with the finest, highest, most in- 
terior and sacred experiences; and he has 
evidently felt them all in a fresh, first-hand 
way. But, after all, he gives us an Oriental 
Christ. This may be no worse than to pre- 
sent a Western Christ; but if Mozoomdar 
claims that the Christ that has been offered 
to India by missionaries is a modern Eng- 
lishman,we may urge that he gives us a very 
noble Hindu ascetic. He, indeed, disclaims 
this and strives to make careful distinc- 
tions; but the criticism will stand. Christ 
is neither Western nor Eastern; he is both 
and more. The external aspects of Christ 
favor the Eastern conception; but the 1- 
terior force of Christ allies itself with the 
West; and this is the very reason why 
Christianity spread to the westward. Seed 
and soil ever go together. Matthew Arnold 
hit the mood of the East in his famou 
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line ‘Go, seek it in thy soul.” But such is 
not the total nor main method of Christian- 
ity; it is indeed interior; it reduces the 
soul tq order under God; but that is only 
preliminary to its work in society—the 
family and the nation—where its main field 
and function have place. Christianity took 
hold of the West because it found a soil 
where it could flourish, conceptions and 
institutions into which it could easily throw 
its power and through which it could work. 
It failed in the East, and will continue to 
fail, so long as it is interpreted simply as 
a doctrine of the soul instead of the King- 
dom of Heaven upon earth ; or, in other 
words, until the doctrine of individualism 
is supplemented by a doctrine of humanity, 
the former of which is Oriental, the latter 
Western. While Mozoomdar will not 
readily convince us that the Oriental Christ 
is superior to the Western, we are quite 
ready to grant that neither is wanted, 
but a universal Christ; neither a Hindu 
ascetic nor # modern Englishman, but a 
Son of God who is a Son of Man. 

But the purpose of this article is to direct 
attention to special religious experiences, 
and is suggested by a touching passage 
from the preface of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” 
in which the author describes the early 
phases of his spiritual life, and which in 
turn suggests a passage from the life of 
Jonathan Edwards: 


“‘ About the year 1867 a very painful period of 
spiritual isolation overtook me. I have repeat~ 
edly, during such seasons, lost the sympathy of 
friends and sought my God alone. But one of 
the severest trials was at the time to which I 
make allusion. I was alone in Calcutta. My 
inward trials and travails had really reached a 
crisis. It was a week-day evening. I forget the 
date now. The gloomy and haurted shades of 
the Summer evening had suddenly thickened 
into darkness ; and all things, both far and near, 
had assumed an unearthly mysteriousness. I 
sat near the large lake in the Hindu College 
compound, Above me rose in a somber mass the 
giant, grim old seesum tree, under the far- 
spreading foliage of which I have played so 
often, and my father played before me. A sob- 
bing, gusty wind swam over the water’s surface ; 
the ripples sounded on the grassy bank, the 
breeze rustled in the highest regions of the 
great tree. My eyes, nearly closed, were yet 
dreamily conscious of the gloomy calmness of 
the scenery. I was contemplating the state of 
my soul, the cure of all spiritual wretched- 
ness, the brightness and peace unknown to me, 
which was the lot of God’s children. I prayed 
and besought Heaven. I cried, and shed hot 
tears. It might be said I was almost in a state 
of trance. Suddenly, it seemed to me (let me 
own it was revealed to me) that close to me there 
was a holier, more blessed, most loving Person- 
ality, upon which I might repose my troubled 
head. Jesus lay discovered in my heart as a 
strange, human, kindred love; as a repose, a 
sympathetic consolation, an unpurchased treasure 
to which I was freely invited. The response of 
my nature was unhesitating and immediate. 
Jesus, from that day, to me became a reality 
whereon I might lean. It was an impulse then, 
a flood of light, love and consolation. It is no 
longer an impulse now. It is a faith and prin- 


ciple. It is an experience verified by a thousand 
trials,” 


If ever there were honest words and a 
genuine experience, these are such. They 
mark the beginning of a new life. The au- 
thor touches their secret in the words we 
have italicized; a revelation was made to 
him. Into the mystery of it it is needless 
to go; but it was more than the interplay 
of emotions, more than the climax of con- 
tending purposes. In its reality and depth 
lt suggests the experiences of Edwards when 
* youth—hardly varied in their tone by the 
rich, tropical shades that environed one, and 
the grim roughness of a New England pas- 
ture that was about the other. 


““T walked abroad alone in a solitary place, in 
my father’s pasture, for contemplation. And as 
1 was walking there, and looking upon the sky 
and clouds, there came into my mind so sweet a 
sense of the glorious majesty and grace of God 
a8 T know not how to express. I seemed to see 
them both in a sweet conjunction—majesty and 
meekness joined together. It was a sweet and 
sentle and holy majesty, and also a majestic 
meekness, an awful sweetness, a high and great 
and holy gentleness. After this, my sense of di- 
vine things gradually increased and became more 
and more lively and had more of inward sweet- 
os The appearance of everything was altered. 
P ere seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast 
ay of divine glory in almost every- 
an 8. 8 excellency, his wisdom, his purity 

love seemed to appear in everything; in 





the sun, moon, and stars ; in the clouds and blue 
sky ; in the grass, flowers, trees; in the water, 
and all Nature, which used greatly to fix my mind. 
I often used to sit and view the moon for a long 
time, and in the day spent much time in viewing 
the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of 
God in these things, in the meantime singing 
forth with a low voice my contemplations of the 
Creator and Redeemer.” 

Again he speaks of having ‘‘sometimes a 
kind of vision, or fixed ideas and imagina- 
tions of being alone in the mountains, or 
some solitary wilderness, far from all man- 
kind, sweetly conversing with Christ and 
rapt and swallowed up in God.” 

It is not necessary to compare these ex- 
periences; for there can be no comparison 
between the great protagonist of modern 
theology and this saintly oriental. The 
former is immeasurably above the latter. 
But the resemblance is striking, not so 
much in their particular features as in the 
fact that these two men, separated by the 
diameter of the globe and by more than a 
century of time, fell,in early life,into some- 
thing like a trance of religious rapture in 
which Christ was the central figure. 

Many parallel cases could be found—Lu- 
ther and Loyola, Pascal and Fenelon, and 
other saints whose lives have justified the 
rehearsal of their inner history. Nor need 
we hesitate to place in the same category 
Christ in his temptation and Saul before 
Damascus. Great religious natures have 
their beginning in special and powerful 
religiou» experiences. Passing by much 
that might be said in the way of analysis, 
the question rises: Are they to be sought? 
By no means. They will come into the 
‘‘yood and honest heart” of themselves, if 
they come at all. Are they to be desired? 
Yes, and thankfully received if they are 
given. Are they to be required or used as 
tests of Christian character? More em- 
phatically, No. They are not indicative of 
anything but a religious disposition and 
an open, receptive spirit, and of God's 
readiness to enter into such. May they not 
be expected by all who are looking heaven- 
ward and whose feet are in the path of 
duty? They are not uncommon and are 
marked by degrees of intensity; but a full 
life of faith is attainable without them. 
Those who have them not may lay special 
claim to the word: ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed.” 

Where, then, is their use and value? 
First, they depend somewhat upon tem- 
perament; certain minds are readier vehi- 
cles of spiritual revelation than others; and 
so they must not be used as tests of moral 
worth. Again, they seem to be granted to 
those who, by excess of feeling, are liable 
to fluctuation of purpose, and to those who 
are destined to great conflicts and labors. 
Such experiences are garners in which are 
stored a surplus of spiritual emotion for 
special crises. The spiritual bread on which 
Christ fed in his wilderness fast sustained 
him to the end. The light abéve the sun 
that shone on Saul, lighted his path all 
through. Luther’s illumination, as he 
climbed on his knees the scala santa in 
Rome, and Loyola’s visionin the night held 
them steady to their fatally antagonistic ca- 
reers. Edwards’s ‘‘fixed ideas” and ‘‘im- 
aginations” of Christ were a force in him 
when his theology was new and repulsive 
to those about him. 

In some measure nearly all earnest souls 
have these special experiences. They come 
for the most part early. Jean Paul truly 
says that ‘moral life has first a flight, then 
a step, and finally rest.” Their main use is 
forremembrance. In abroader sense than 
the heathen moralist meant, we should 
‘cherish the dreams of our youth.” Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy; but it often 
enters into us in our youth, and it should 
not be suffered to fade into the light of the 
common day. The vision, the burst of the 
light, the rapture, the all-things-new is not 
false because itis fleeting. We may not 
have atabernacle for abiding in transfigur- 
ing light, but if ithas once shone around 
us, we may treasure its brightness, and so 
lighten dark hours that may come upon us. 
Such experiences serve, also, to show 
the reality of spiritual things and of 
divine revelation. If only once Heaven has 
opened and angels have ascended 
and descended upon us, we do not 
easily get to believe that the heavens are 
empty, and that bread is our only food. 


Norts Apams, Mass, 





THE REWARD OF GIVING. 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D, 





Tue reward promised to giving we 
find set before us in three different ways. 
It is fivst temporal. ‘‘ Honor the Lord with 
thy substance, and with the first fruits of 
all thine increase. So shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty, and thy presses shall 
burst out with new wine.” It is, second, 
spiritual; for Paul in connection with his 
exhortation to the Corinthians says: ‘‘ God 
is able to make all grace abound toward 
you; that ye always, having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every good 
work, being enriched in everything to all 
bountifulness.” Was there ever such a 
piling of universal terms one above the 
other, as we have here? It seems as if the 
Apostle could not say enough to strengthen 
his assertion; andit is all said in connection 
with cheerful giving. Nor is this all; he 
goes on to say that the gifts of the Chris- 
tians, by evoking prayers on their behalf 
from the hearts of the receivers, would re- 
turn in blessings into their own hearts. 

You know how the process of irriga- 
tion goes on in Nature. ‘All the 
rivers run into the ocean. Out of 
that the sun continually evaporates 
clouds which the winds blow back over the 
land, where they fall out in rain upon the 
mountains, and go to feedtherivers. Titus 
evermore the circle is kept up and the lands 
are fertilized. Now, in the same way, the 
gifts we make to God all run into the 
furtherance of his cause, and are by him 
lifted up into the celestial region of his 
graee and power, whence they descend again 
with new blessing into our hearts; mak- 
ing both ourselves individually and the 
Church at large joyous and productive. 

Then there isa third reward, which is 
eternal; for Jesus in the close of the parable 
of the prudent steward says: ‘Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, that when ye fail they may 
receive you into everlasting habitation.’ 
Money will not procure our entrance into 
Heaven. Nothing can do that but the work 
of Christ; but the money which, out of 
love of Christ, we give to his people and his 
cause, will secure that we shall be received 
in Heaven by those whom we have been the 
means of benefiting. As we enter, they 
will take us by the hand and lead us up to 
Him that sitteth on the throne, saying: 
‘‘This is he whose efforts and whose gifts 
were, under Thee, the means of our being 
here. Let it be done unto him as unto the 
man whom the King delighteth to honor”; 
and he will reply: ‘‘ Well done! Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 

Then as to the manner of the giving. We 
are told that it should be cheerful; for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. It should be no 
stereotyped and immutable thing, the same 
through life, but as God hath prospered 
us. It should be systematic, as a result of 
careful thought and weekly planning on the 
Lord’s day, under the influence -of the 
memory of his resurrection. For it was 
after his great argument on the resurrection 
that Paul said, ‘‘Now concerning the collec- 
tion”; and it was because of its connection 
with that resurrection that he specified the 
first day of the week as that on which 
every one should lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him. Weekly storing 
in the Lord’s box at home on the Lord’s 
day, that is what Paul recommends; and 
then, when the Lord makes his appeal to 
us, we can cheerfully give him of his own. 
In the neglect of this plan, and the making 
gatherings for this and that cause as each 
comes along, we have the explanation of 
the disfavor with which in the public serv- 
ice too many hear the announcement that 
a contribution will be made. 

Finally, as to the motive. Hereit is: ‘‘ For 
ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his pover- 
ty might be rich.” The bringing of sucha 
motive to bear on so simple a thing as the 
making of a contribution for the poor saints 
of Jerusalem, seems like cracking a nut 
with a mammoth steam hammer. But Paul 
knew what he was doing when he dictated 
these words. He wanted to exalt and con- 
secrate all Christian beneficence by having 
it done from the most powerful Christian 
motive. And after the presentation of such 
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a motive there is no more to be said. For 
when’men know the grace of Christ they 
will never feel that they have given him 
enough; and till they know it they will 
never give him anything. They may con- 
tribute to keep up appearances, or to be 
like other people, or to gain a reputation; 
but they will never give to Him until they 
know his grace. This is the very pith 
and marrow of the matter. Before men 
give to Christ they must receive from him; 
and when they have received Christ him- 
self into their hearts, they will be impelled 
to give—impelled, not compelled; for the 
delight and the duty will coincide; or, 
rather, the duty will be merged in the de- 
light. So we come round to the point at 
which we set out—a revived Church will! 
become a giving Church, and a giving 
Church is the fore-herald of a converted 
world. 
New Yor« Orry, 
Biarinaneinn ed eh 


STOP BEFORE YOU BEGIN! 


A PLAIN TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


A youn@ mang, who had just lost an excel . 
lent situation by a two days’ “‘ spree,” came 
into my study lately, and said to me: 
**Doctor, I cannot understand how it is 
that I should have made such a fool of my- 
self and thrown away my chance for a living. 
This is almost killing my little wife.” Ire- 
plied to him: ‘There is no mystery about 
your case. You have been tampering with 
drink a long while, trying to jump half 
way down Niagara. You ought to have 
stopped before you began. It would not 
have cost you one hundredth part as much 
effort to have signed a total abstinence 
pledge several years ago as it will now to 
break loose from this terrible habit.” I 
entreated my friend to grapple his weakness 
to God’s strength; he signed a pledge of 
entire abstinence, and went away with the 
desperate look of a man who is pulling for 
life in the Rapids, in full sight of the 
Cataract. 

That young man is a fair representative 
of a sadly numerous class who ‘lock the 
stable-door after the horse is stolen.” He 
may possibly be saved, but so as by fire. 
My plain talk to-day is with those who have 
not yet flung themselves into the rapids. I 
wish to give half a dozen common sense 
reasons for letting every intoxicating drink 
(whatever its name) entirely alone. He who 
never touches a drop will assuredly never 
become a drunkard. Prevention is easy, 
is safe, is sure; reformation is difficult, and 
with some persons is well nigh impossible, 
The Jews were commanded to build battle- 
ments around the flat roofs of their dwell- 
ings in order to prevent the children from 
falling over into the street. To put up the 
parapet cost but little; but the want of it 
might cost broken bones; and alas! what 
human power could recall a dead darling 
to life? Iam alwaysthankful that I took a 
pledge of entire abstinence in early boy- 
hood. But for that battlement I might have 
been ruined by the drinking-usages which 
were deplorably prevalent in my college. 
‘‘ Stick to the teetotal” said a shrewd old 
kinsman to me when | started for college ” ; 
and now after forty years I wish tocommend 
the bridge that carried me safely over. 

(1.) The first argument, my young friend, 
for total abstinence is that no healthy per- 
son needs an alcoholic beverage; and even 
invalids had better be careful how they 
tamper with itas a medicine. Sir Henry 
Thompson aad several other distinguished 
British physicians have deliberately de- 
clared that ‘‘ alcoholic beverages cannot, in 
any sense, be considered necessary for the 
maintenance of healthy life; that it is not 
a food in any true sense of that term; and 
that the steadiest and best work is best 
done without it.” Livingstone, the heroic 
explorer of Central Africa, was both a physi- 
cian and ateetotaler. His testimony was: ‘‘I 
find that I can stand every hardship best by 
using water and water only.” I entreat you 
not to fall into the delusion that you can do 
any honest work the better by firing up 
your nerves with alcohol. If you do you 
will have to increase tke fuel constantly in 
order to produce the effect. Solid food and 
sound sleep are all you require. Even as a 
tonic medicine, wine and Bourbon may 
Cover ‘up a great deal; they cure but ver 
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little, Several friends I have known to be 
decoyed by them into drunkenness and 
disgrace. 

2.) Therein lies a second reason for 
avoiding all intoxicants. They are deceit- 
ful. Not only the sting ofthe serpent, but 
the subtlety of the serpent is in them. The 
deception lies in the fact that the Aadit of 
drinking will become confirmed before you 
suspect it. That young man who came 
into my study so tortured with the adder’s 
bite, never dreamed at the outset that he 
was playing with a rattlesnake. Every 
aleoholic drink hasin it this quality, that it 
never satisfies, but awakens a constant de- 
mand for more. A small glass creates a 
thirst for a larger; one draught only whets 
the appetite for a second. This is not the 
case with any wholesome food or beverage. 
Bread and beef do not breed excess; one 
glass of milk does not arouse a morbid 
thirst for two the next time. But this 
horse-leech quality in alcoholic liquors, 
which cries ‘‘ give, give,” and is never sat- 
isfied, is the very thing that makes them so 
dangerous, This it is which makes it so 
difficult to drink wine or brandy moder- 
ately and so easy to fall into drunkenness. 
A healthful beverage satisfies appetite; a 
hurtful one, like wine or brandy, stimulates 
appetite until it becomes an uncontrollable 
frenzy. This! regard as the Creator's law 
against alcohol; and when you take your first 
social glass you begin to play with a deadly 
serpent. 

You may say: ‘‘ Every one who drinks 
liquors does not become a sot.” Very true, 
but every sot drinks liquors; and not one in 
a million ever expected to become a sot 
when he began with his champagne or his 
**sherry cobbler.” Will you run the risk? 
1 would noi. The two reasons why I am a 
teetotaler are that [ dare not trust myself, 
and I dare not tempt others by my exam- 
ple. The most deplorable wrecks are those 
of men or women who at the outset con- 
sidered themselves perfectly strong and in- 
vulnerable. Nothing from the pen of 
Dickens can surpass a heartrending letter 
which I received from a cultured gentle- 
man (then in an almshouse) who declared 
that he traced all the misery of his life 
directly to the “first glass he ever drank at 
the N— House, in the capital of Ohio.” 
First glasses have peopled Hell! With 
whatever ‘‘odds” in your favor, will you 
run the fearful hazard? 
you begin! 

A third reason why alcoholic drinks are 
dangerous is that it is the peculiar property 
of alcohol to strike directly to the drain. 
some drugs have an affinity for the heart; 
othersfor the spine. The glass of brandy 
wims for the brain, as a hound makes for a 
hare. In striking the brain it overturns 
the throne of the reason and turns a man 
intoa maniac. Like the shot in a naval 
battle, which hits ‘‘between wind and 
wiuter,” the alcoholic death-shot strikes 
where body and mind meet, and sends both 
to the bottom. No brain is proof against it. 

The mightiest man intellectually whom 
1 ever saw in America, I once saw pitiably 
drunk! Alcohol is no respecter of per- 
sons: the giant and the idiot are struck 
down alike by its stiletto. You might as 
well put the pistol to your brain and make 
swift, sure work with it as to poison your 
brain by the slower and equally deadly 
process of the bottle. Ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all the suicides in the land be- 
gan with a thoughtless glass. Stop, my 
friend, before you begin! 

All intoxicating drinks are more danger- 
ourin this country than in almost any other 
from the nervous temperament of our peo- 
ple. Our climate is stimulating, and Amer- 
ican life, in almost every direction, runs at 
a high rate of speed. Youth is commonly 
stronger at the engine than it is at the 
brakes. This is pre-eminently true of our 
young men. One unanswerable proof of the 
difficulty of stopping the drink-habit is 
found in the fact that so very few are actu- 
ally reformed. Not one-tenth of those who 
enslave themselves to the bottle ever break 
loose, even though they cry out in their 
sober moments: **Would to God that I 
might never taste another drop!” There 
was # touching pathos in the speech of one 
of our ‘‘ boys in blue” to the police magis- 
trate after he was arrested for drunkenness. 
He held up a whisky flask and said: ‘‘ Your 
honor, the only enemy that ever conquered 


Then stop before 
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hirsself and could not dislodge it. 
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because I have been more acquainted with 


I might multiply arguments in favor of that institution, having given sixteen years 


total abstinence as the only certain safeguard. 
The grace of God is powerless if you volun- 
tarily yield to temptation. Itis adefiance to 
the Almighty for you to leap into the rapids 
and expect him to save you from the cata- 
ract. Nosiall part of my own life has been 
spent in bootless efforts to save those who 
were in the swift and treacherous current. 
The remainder of it shall be spent in en- 
deavoring to prevent young men from em- 
barking on the stream which is all music 
and mirth at the starting-point and all 
death and damnation at the bottom. Tons 
of arguments and appeals have been printed 
on this vital question, ‘‘ how to save young 
men from strong drink?” but they may all 
he condensed into one line—Stop before you 
begin! 


BRooK.yn, N.Y. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE 
NEGRO. 
BY PROF. I. 8. BENNETT. 

‘In a somewhat extended observation of the 
Southern Negro sinee his emancipation I have 
failed to see’™ne who has been made a better cit- 
izen by this higher education; on the contrary, 
I know of very many who have been morally 
ruined by it."—Edmund Kirke, in Tue InpEPEN 
ent of Nor, Lat. 

Mr. Kirke has honored Fisk University 
by mentioning that institutiom twice in his 
article on ‘ How Shall the Negro be Edu. 
cated?” He has thus, in a certain sense 
put Fisk University on the defensive in 
such a way as to make it no more than just 
and right that a reply to his curious article 
find its way into the columns of Tuer INpE- 
PENDENT. 

This University has been devoted, since 
its beginning as a university in 1867, to the 
higher education of the Negro, and there- 
fore its testimony bears directly upon the 
point touched upon by Mr. Kirke. By 
higher education is meant that the Negro 
has been taught the usual amount of Latin, 
Greek and higher mathematics of the ordi- 
nary college course. 

Will Mr. Kirke allow us to give him some 
of those facts in regard to the influence the 
higher education has upon the morals of 
the Negro of which he stands so sadly in 
need? 

Fisk University has graduated from its 
college course since its beginning, thirty- 
two students, five of whom have been 
young women. I have made an analysis of 
the status of these thirty-two since their 
graduation, and have found them engaged 
in the following Jabors: Principals of city 
schools, 5; professors in colleges, 3; minis- 
ters, 2; theological students, 4, all of whom 
are in Northern seminaries; lawyers, 2; 
president of college, 1; teachers in promi- 
nent positions, 14; dead, 1. To be more 
specific; One of these graduates is president 
of Alcorn College, in Mississippi; one is 
professor of mathematics and another is 
tutorin the same institution; one is the prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Hemp- 
stead, Texas, and has attracted the favor- 
able notice of the governor and other 
officials of the state by his ability in the 
management of his work. His brother is 
one of the professors in the same institu- 
tion. Together they have won an enviable 
reputation as teachers. In the face of these 
facts, which are for the world, Mr. Kirke, 
who might have had them, had he written 
a card to the president of Fisk University 
says that he has never seen one Negro who 
has been made a better man by this higher 
education. 

Further, there are students in Fisk Uni- 
versity who have not graduated from col- 
lege who have received a large share of this 
higher education which is so much decried 
by your correspondent, who are doing noble 
work in the Master’s vineyard. Is it noth- 
ing that out of sixteen colored teachers in 
the city schools of Nashville twelve are 
from Fisk University? A few weeks ago 1 
attended a colored institute in Marshall 
County, Tenn., where I found ten students 
from-Fisk University, who told me that stu- 
dents from Fisk had taken possession of that 
county, and were sought after, not only on 
account of their scholarship, but their good 
character as well. The very best students 
from Fisk are slso employed almost ex- 
clusively in some counties in Mississippi. 





of my life to the service there; but the same 
record might be shown, I am sure, by other 
sister institutions. It is not to be supposed 
that the American Missionary Association 
and other benevolent bodies have been 
working for the past twenty years for 
naught. 

It would seem that Mr. Kirke had allowed 
himself to do injustice to the work going 
on among the Negroes of the South without 
having made himself acquainted with the 
work in the least. It would seem that he 
had passed his time at the hotels where he 
had become acquainted with the current 
talk among ordinary Southern people in re- 
gard to the Negro, without having once vis- 
ited a Negro school to make sure that he 
was correct in the amazing utterance with 
which we have headed this article. The 
truth is there are hundreds and thousands 
of young Negroes being educated in the col- 
ored schools of the South, in the higher 
branches, who are coming to the front and 
will have an important influence in elevat- 
ing the moral tone among the whole Negro 
population; and he is doing an irreparable 
injury to the work, who, from ignorance or 
wilfullness, puts a straw in the way. 

Fusk UNtverstty, NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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HISTORICAL CONTRASTS. 


JOHNSON. 


BY OLIVER 


ResuMING my account of the way in 
which it happened that women were first 
led to act with men in the anti-slavery 
societies, to become lecturers, and take part 
in public discussion, 1 must refer to the 
character and career of ‘* Carolina’s high- 
souled daughters,” Whittier called 
them, the late Sarah and Angelina Grinké. 
They belonged to one of the oldest 
and proudest of South Carolina families, 
and from early childhood, though sur- 
rounded by all the revolting and demoral- 
izing phenomena of slavery, they learned 
to hate and oppose the system. Their story 
illustrates in 2 wonderful way the power of 
the Divine Spirit over the human heart. 
I would gladly tell that story at length, but 
must keep close to the subject before me. 
On coming to womanhood, they bravely 
but sadly exiled themselves from their kin- 
dred and their home, because they could 
live no longer in an atmosphere infected 
by slavery. ‘The recollections of my 
childhood,” wrote Angelina, ‘and the 
effaceless imprint upon my riper years, 
with the breaking of my _ heartstrings, 
when, finding that [ was powerless to 
shield the victims of slavery, I tore myself 
from my home and friends and became 
an exile among strangers—all these throng 
around me as witnesses; and their testi- 
mony is graven on my memory with a pen 
of fire.” Sarah wrote: ‘As I left my 
native state on account of slavery, de- 


as 


serting the home of my fathers to 
escape the sounds of the lash and the 
shrieks of tortured victims, ... . I feel 


impelled by a sacred sense of duty to my 
country and by my sympathy for the 
bleeding victims of tyranny and lust, to 
give my testimony respecting the system of 
American Slavery.” They sought a refuge 
in Philadelphia—Angelina late in 1880, 
Sarah ata still earlier date. They joined 
the Orthodox Quakers, Sarah, the elder of 
the two, becoming a minister of the sect, 
When the anti-slavery movement arose they 
hailed it with joy, but with no thought of 
entering into any public service in its be- 
half. But their pens were not idle. An- 
gelina’s ‘‘ Appeal to the Christian Women 
of the South,” written out of an agonized 
heart, produced a powerful impression. It 
was published by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and very widely circulated. The 
copies sent to South Carolina were mostly 
burned by postmasters ; and the city govern- 
ment of Charleston, hearing that the author 
contemplated visiting her relatives there, 
instructed the police to prevent her from 
landing, or from communicating, by letter 
or otherwise, with any person in the city 
while the steamer remained in port. 

In November, 1836, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
invited these sisters to come to New York 
and address meetings of women in private 
parlors, They felt this as a call from God, 











and obeyed. Their meetings were crowded, 
and not half of those wishing to hear them 
could gain admission. Then a church lec. 
ture room was opened; and when this in 
turn was found too small, the church itself 
(that of the Rev, H. G. Ludlow, I believe) 
flung wide its doors, and there, from a plat. 
form beneath the pulpit, they spoke for the 
first time at what might be called a public 
meeting, though to women only. The in- 
fluence exerted by these meetings was so 
powerful that the Abolitionists of Massa. 
chusetts besought them to come to that 
state. They responded to this call in the 
Spring of 1887. As they went from town to 
town women flocked to hear them in great 
numbers, and the stories of their eloquence, 
told in hundreds of families, produced a 
great excitement. Women said to their 
husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers: ‘ It 
is too bad that you cannot hear them. Of 
all the champions of the cause they are the 
most powerful. To confine such speaking 
to our sex is simply absurd.” This went on 
for weeks, the desire of men to hear them 
waxing stronger and stronger. Being 
Quakers, the sisters frankly said they had 
no objection to addressing audiences of both 
sexes. They wished to say nothing to 
women that men might not properly hear. 
Curiosity in one male breast became at last 
too strong to be resisted. The Rev. Amos 
A. Phelps, general agent of the Massachn 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, was the first to 
break through the rule; but thousands aj 
once followed his example, and thencefort’) 
men and women alike flocked to hear the 
South Carolina ladies. 

Of the mighty influence of their lectures 
in Massachusetts; of the appearance of 
Angelina before the legislature, and, for 
several successive evenings before crowded 
and even fashionable audiences in the old 
Boston Odeon; of the futile attempt of 
the General Association of Congregational 
Ministers to dissuade Christian people from 
hearing them lest they should thereby ag. 
gravate ‘‘the dangers that threatened the 
female character,” by ‘‘encouraging fe- 
males to bear an obtrusive and ostentatious 
part in measures of reform” and coun- 
tenancing those of the sex who so far for- 
get themselves as toitinerate in the char- 
acter of lecturers and teachers”; and of 
Whittier’s scathing lines upon the “ parish 
popes” in view of their ‘‘ Brookfield bull,” 
[have no room to speak, though there is 
hardly a more interesting episode in anti- 
slavery history. I must content myself 
with saying that the natural effect of these 
events was quickly seen in the disposition 
of women to take a more active part in 
anti-slavery meetings, and in the conviction 
frankly expressed by multitudes that not 
afew of the sex posessed gifts for public 


speaking, the exercise of which should 
neither be forbidden nor discouraged. 
ihe more the subject was dis- 


cussed the stronger and more widely dif- 
fused this conviction became. When it was 
discovered that ‘‘any person” might become 
a member of an anti-slavery society by sign- 
ing the constitution, consenting to its 
principles and contributing to its funds, 
women not a few asked to be admitted; and 
when one of the sex arose to speak in a con 

vention, every one felt like saying, as the 
Rev. Beriah Green had done to Lucretia Mott. 
afew years before : *‘ Goon, Madam; we shal 

all be glad to hear you.” Things went on 
this way until the new idea in respect to 
woman and her sphere gathered to itself the 
power of a spring freshet, which no one 
could control. Wendell Phillips said with 
truth that people who believedin the silence 
of woman did not remember their dogma 
while listening to Angelina Grimké’s sur- 
passing eloquence. ‘‘ When they left, and 
the spell weakened, some woke to the idea 
that it was wrong for a woman to speak to 
a public assembly. The weakening of old 
prejudice to its combat with new convic- 
tions was a fearful storm.” 


Before the end of 1889 the American Anti- 
Slavery Society and its principal state aux- 
iliaries all took action, after hot discussion, 
in favor of admitting women to all the rights 
and privileges of membership, and Abby 
Kelley, an Orthodox Quaker, entered the 
field as a lecturer. She was a model of 
womanly modesty and virtue—a Christian 
in the best sense; but this did not protect 
her from such a flood-tide of popular re- 
proach as would astonishj any decent man 
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of the present day. A popular clergyman 
in Malden, Mass., being asked to give no- 
tice of one of her meetings, did so by an- 
nouncing that ‘‘a hen would crow” at the 
Town Hall at the hour named! 

The opponents of the Abolitionists made 
a fearful clamor over the innovation upon 
long-established custom. ‘‘ Did we not tell 
you,” they said, ‘‘that the Abolitionists 
were disorganizers? And now behold them 
recklessly undermining the foundations of 
the family and pushing woman from her 
God-ordained sphere!” Many excellent an- 
tislavery men were alarmed. Holding 
Paul’s directions to Timothy to be univer- 
sally binding, they were constrained to with- 
draw from the societies that allowed women 
to speak in public and to form others in 
which the practice was not allowed. Thus 
the anti-slavery movement was distracted 
and divided. But the public sentiment in 
favor of woman’s speaking waxed stronger 
and stronger, prejudice slowly but surely 
abated, and the societies which excluded 
her from such activity were short-lived. 
But, foureen years later (in 18538), the 
World’s Temperance Convention in this city 
was convulsed and one of its sessions broken 
up by the attempt of the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown, pastor of the Congregational church 
in South Butler, N. Y., to make a 
brief address. She was a graduate of 
Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, 
and a delegate regularly appointed by her 
church. She was a woman of marked re- 
tinement and delicacy, and only meant to 
make a few remarks upon a subject that she 
thought needed elucidation. The president, 
Neal Dow, acknowledged her right to the 
floor; but his timidity in asserting that 
right in face of the rowdyism of the plat- 
form got the convention into such confusion 
that the hall finally had to be cleared by the 
police, and Miss Brown was subsequently 
excluded. The effect of all this was to bring 
the convention under fire of popular 
ridicule, and to make it easier than before 
for a woman to appear upon the platform. 


Mr. Lewis Tappan, who led the secession 
from the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
1840, afterward changed his mind upon 
the subject. At the annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association in Boston, 
in 1849, he proposed that Mrs. Brooks, who 
was about to join the Mendi Mission, should 
relate her experience and tell how she had 
been moved to offer herself for that danger- 
ous duty. The president, the Hon. William 
Jackson, courteously invited her to step 
forward and address the meeting. Before 
she reached the platform the Rev. Dr. Pat- 
ton rose and objected to her speaking. It 
would be, he said, a dangerous precedente. 
If Mrs. Brooks were allowed to speak, no 
one could tell how many women would be 
moved by Divine Providence to go out as 
missionaries; and there might be some one 
at all our meetings to intrude her speeches 
upon us. The Rev. J. C. Lovejoy moved 
that the lady have the privelege of speak- 
ing. A painful and mortifying discussion, 
half an hour in length, followed, Mrs. 
Brooks standing the while in great embar- 
rassment. When Mr. Lovejoy’s motion was 
put to vote, the house was so evenly divided 
that the result was doubted; and then the 
motion was withdrawn and the lady was re- 
mitted to silence. 

But, in spite of every form of hostility, 
the new idea grew from year to year, until 
now there is hardly any opposition to 
woman as a public speaker. The recent 
appearance of Miss Carter before the Na- 
tional Congregational Council, and of the 
venerable Mrs. Schauffler at the Long- 
meadow Centennial, are but examples of 
what is now frequently occurring in almost 
every part of the country. Even the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions does not 
think it quite wicked for women to plead 
for the heathen before promiscuous assem- 
blies. It is pretty generally admitted that 
Paul’s directions concerning women in his 
day were probably of local application and 
not intended to bind the sex in the present 
state ot Christian civilization. While we 
are grateful to God for this new-found lib- 
erty, let us not forget what it has cost. 
The pioneers in this, as in other reforms, 
had to endure reproach and persecution, 
and therefore deserve honorable recogni- 
tion. Lucretia Mott, Sarah and Angelina 
Grimké, Maria Weston Chapman, Abby 
Kelley, Mary Grew, Elizabeth Hitchcock, 











Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton are among those whose 
names serve to illustra® this page of 
American history. 
New York Ciry. 
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“THE RECENT HERESY CASE.” 


BY PROF. RANSOM B. WELCH, D.D., LL.D. 





In trial for heresy a presbytery should 
not entertain frivolous charges. 1 need not 
pause to show that these would be unbe- 
coming such a court. (2) It should avoid, 
as more unbecoming such a court, charges 
which are obviously unfounded or false. 
(8) It should rule out ambiguous charges as 
still more unbecoming. (4) It should sup- 
press charges which, although not frivolous 
or false or ambiguous, are not relevant or 
adequate to the issue. (5) It should reject 
charges which are not in harmony with 
Presbyterian Standards. (6) It should not 
condemn on public rumor or private preju- 
dice. (7) It should not exclude relevant 
evidence in defense. (8) It should decide 
the case in accordance with the evidence 
presented in the trial. (9) A Presbytery 
should kindly and faithfully try other Chris- 
tian means of adjustment before resorting 
to prosecution for heresy. And this should 
be first as well as last. If the Huntingdon 
Presbytery has erred under (2) in charging 
that Mr. White teaches ‘‘ men can be saved 
through morality”; ‘there is no Divine 
justice to satisfy, as justice is not an attri- 
bute of God”; or if the Presbytery has 
erred under (3) in charging that Mr. White 
‘*denies the imputation of Adam’s sin,” as 
if it would convict him upon his confession 
and assertion of holding and teaching the 
doctrine of mediate imputation, and then 
sustain the charge ‘‘that he denies the im- 
putation of Adam’s sin”; or if the Presby- 
tery has erred under (4) in charging that 
Mr. White ‘‘teaches and holds that the 
material body cannot be raised again,” and 
‘that at death the soul takes with it a 
spiritual body”; or if the Presbytery erred 
under (5) in tabulating the charge “ In that 
he denies the imputation of Adam's sin "— 
while the Standards carefully say, ‘*‘ the 
guilt of Adam's first sin” (Shorter Cate- 
chism, Ques. 18, Ans.; Longer Catechism, 
Ques. 25; Confession, Chap. vi., sec. iii. )— 
if the Huntingdon Presbytery has erred in 
these or other important regards, it is liable 
to review and correction. It deserves ec- 
clesiastical review and correction. Charges 
of heresy are not to be loosely made. Trials 
for heresy are not to be carelessly or mali- 
ciously instituted. Charges so made and 
trials so instituted harass individuals and 
the Church. Such precedents are most vi- 
cious. 

For Mr. White the way was open to with- 
draw before the trial if he had chosen to do 
so in the manner prescribed by the General 
Assembly at Pittsburgh, Pa., 1878. He was 
at liberty, after due consultation with his 
Presbytery, peacefully to withdraw from 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church.* 
Whether this liberty remains after trial is 
begun, and especially after condemnation, 
is quite another question. However great 
may be the clemency of a Presbytery, per- 
haps it is not competent for Presbytery to 
grant withdrawal to one who does not avail 
himself of the privilege before process be- 
gins. But, waiving altogether this question, 
it appears that Mr. White did not avail him- 
self of this privilege before the trial. That 
he failed or declined to do this intimates 
one of two things—either that he was not 
conscious of such irreconcilable variance 
with the Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church; or that, being conscious of such 
variance, he was willing to challenge the 
publicity of trial by Presbytery though it 
might involve ecclesiastical condemnation 
and suspension. . 

In the latter case, Mr. White should not 
complain of the result which he challenged 
nor ask for public sympathy. 

In the former case, he should not have 
withdrawn after the Presbyterial trial, but 
if aggrieved, should have appealed to a 
higher ecclesiastical tribunal, and, if need be, 
to the highest for full and fair adjudication. 
“s(ee Minutes of the General Assembly, 1878; p. 99.) 
As the originator of this minute by appointment of 
the General Assembly, I may say in explanation that 
it was proposed in order to conserve both liberty and 
law and, so far as practicable, to avoid the publicity of 
trial and the discomfort toward the parties concerned. 


This minute was indorsed with great unanimity by 
the General Assembly. 





He was not, he could not be compelled 
by Presbytery to withdraw from the Pres- 
byterian Church. If he had been improp- 
erly charged, or unfairly tried, or unjustly 
condemned, the constitutional remedy was 
at hand; and he was free to employ it— 
moraily bound, as we think, both in justice 
toward himself and toward the Church to 
employ this constitutional remedy. 

But Mr. White has withdrawn from the 
Presbyterian Church, as if conscious of 
views irreconcilable with the Presbyterian 
Standards. Thus, by his own act, he has 
put his case beyond question. Some one 
duly authorized might perhaps, perhaps 
should have the action of the Presbytery 
reviewed, in order to ascertain whether the 
case was improperly called, or the trial un- 
fairly conducted, or the verdict unjustly 
rendered, and whether Presbytery trans- 
cended its prerogative in granting with- 
drawal after commmencing trial, or exer. 
cised undue clemency toward one ecclesias- 
tically condemned. 

But such review, whatever the result— 
such review could be of no ecclesiastical 
benefit to Mr. White. He has ecclesiastic- 
ally adjudged his own case by voluntary 
withdrawal; and,by his withdrawal,has in- 
timated » conscious irreconcilable variance 
with the Presbyterian Standards, Indeed, 
since the trial and since his withdrawal, he 
has admitted publicly and deliberately, and 
asserted (see his letter in the N. Y. Hvan- 
gelist, Oct. 18th, 1888, p. 1): 

“The charges sustained were properly sus- 
tained, as I think, with one exception—that on 
the imputation of sin. I hold the doctrine of 
mediate imputation of sin.” 

(In regurd to this exceptional finding, if 
the statement quoted by the N. Y. Hvangel- 
ist, Oct. 18th, 1883, p. 4, from the The 
Presbyterian Observer, of Baltimore, is au- 
thorized, there was a mistake in the vote. 
“Tt was only an accident or blunder on the 
part of one person as to his voting, that it 
was not an acquittal by 19 to 18 instead of 
a conviction by that vote.”) 

But among the charges sustained are 
these two in reference to the Atonement: 

“(a) That he holds and teaches that the suf- 
ferings of Christ were in no sense a satisfaction 
for violated law. 

“(b) That the sufferings of Christ were in no 
sense a satisfaction to Divine justice, there being 
no justice to satisfy, as justice is not an attribute 
of God.” (See Tax INDEPENDENT, Sept. 27th, 
1893, p. 7, and Sept. 20th, 1883, p. 18.) 


It is quite uncalled for and unauthorized 
to revive old animosities by repeating the 
obsolete epithets ‘‘Old School Presbyte- 
rians” and ‘‘New Schoo) Presbyterians,” 
as if there would be any disagreement in re- 
gard to the above two charges (a and d), 
which even Mr. White admits and asserts 
were ‘‘ properly sustained.” Does any true 
and loyal Presbyterian hold and teach (a) 
“The sufferings of Christ were in no sense a 
satisfaction for violated law”? ‘*(b) That the 
sufferings of Christ were in no sense a sat- 
isfaction to Divine justice, there being no 
justice to satisfy, as justice is not_an attri- 
bute of God’’? 

Does ‘‘The Auburn Declaration” hold and 
teach these errors (@ and 4 ) charged upon 
Mr. White, which charges he admits and 
asserts were ‘properly sustained”? Does 
Dr. James Richards hold and teach these 
errors? Let me reply by referring to both 
these high and orthodox authorities as 
quoted by Tue Ixpepenpent, Oct. 11th, 
1888. p. 16: 

“We quote the ‘Auburn Declaration,’ (made 
in 1837) in ite answer to the Eighth (alleged) Er- 
ror and as found in ‘Moore's Digest,’ (pp. 229, 
seq. See also Schaff’s ‘Creeds of Christendom,’ 
Vol. III, pp. 778.) 

“¢The sufferings and death of Christ were not 
symbolical, governmental and instructive only, but 
were truly vicarious—i.e., a substitute for the punish- 
ment due to transgressors. And while Christ did not 
suffer for the literal penalty of the law, involving re- 
morse of conscience and the pains of Hell, he did of- 
fer a sacrifice which infinite wisdom saw to be a full 
equivalent. And by virtue of this atonement, over- 
tures of mercy are sincerely made to the race, and 
salvation secured to all who believe.’ 

“To the same effect runs the theology of the 
Rev. James Richards, D.D., whose ‘Lectures’ 
(published in New York City by M. W. Dedd, 
1846) are regarded as standard expositions still. 
He defends (p. 312) the position that ‘Christ's 
death was a true and proper sacrifice for sin,’ 
and then denies that ‘his sufferings were ‘ strictly 
vicarious,’ though he insists that they were of 
‘vicarious import.’ 

“4 To suppose a literal transfer, either of sin or of 


punishment, would be to suppose something which 
is eptirely unauthorized by the language of Scripture 
and at the same time to involve the absurdity of 
making @ man and even a beast guilty by proxy. 
Sin, guilt, ill-desert, are iw the very nature of things 
personal; and punishment presupposes guilt; and 
guilt in the subject; neither the one nor the other is 
properly transferable. Or, to use the language of 
Magee : ‘guilt and punishment cannot be conceived 
but with reference to consciousness, which cannot be 
transferred. . . . We cannot subscribe to the opin- 
fon that they were strictly vicarious, if by this is 
meant that the sina of those for whom he suffered, 
their personal desert and their puniahment were liter- 
ally transferred to Him. We maintain the doctrine 
of substitution, but not such a substitution as implies 
a transfer of character, and consequently # desert and 
punishment.’ 

“Our quotation is exactly made from the orig- 
inal, even to the emphasizing italics with which 
Dr. Richards’s pages are filled.” 

Instead of the dots (. . . ) which indicate 
an omission in the above quotation from 
Dr. Richards, let me insert the words 
which belong there : 

““While we would maintain, therefore, that 
the sufferings of Christ were of vicarious import, 
because he suffered in the room of sinners, and 
bore the indications of Divine Wrath for their 
sakes, we cannot, etc.” (See Dr. James Richards 
on “The Extent of the Atonement,” Tract No. 
294, Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1384 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., p. 12; see 
also p. 11, where he proceeds to establish this 
proposition: ‘‘That the death of Christ wasa 
true and proper sacrifice for sin.” 

Dr. Richards was the first Professor of 
Christian Theology in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. For fifteen years he,had held 
that position, when, in his seventieth year, 
he was made President ef the Presbyterian 
Convention which assembled in Auburn 
(1887) and which planted itself on the Stand- 
ards as they were, and which published the 
celebrated ‘‘Auburn Declaration.” In 1868 
the General Assembly (Old School) formally 
recognized ‘‘The Auburn Declaration” as 
embracing ‘all the fundamentals of the 
Calvinistic Creed.” So after thirty years 

“The Auburn Declaration” solved the 
problem and became the instrument of 
reunion. In close connection with this 
Declaration, the venerable and venerated 
Dr. James Richards wrote, on behalf cf a 
committee appointed for that purpose, the 
‘*Pastoral Letter” sent out in 1888, in 
which he declares: ‘‘We love and honor 
the Confession of Faith ef the Presbyterian 
Church. And we disclaim all desigi. 


past, present and future, to change it,” 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
ch ll aR joie 


OUR LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


In the multiplicity of recent memorial 
services in honor of Martin Luther there 
seems scarcely need of singling out many 
of them for special mention. But our last 
week's celebration was so noteworthy that 
many of your readers would want to know 
something of it. The service referred to 
was on Saturday afternoon last, on the ex- 
act birthday of the Reformer, Nov. 10th. 
It was especially attractive, in that the 
orator of the day was no less aman than 
the accomplished author, critic, and pro- 
fessor, Dr. F. H. Hedge, of Harvard, who 
has devoted « life-time of study to German 
literature and history; who, in fact, went 
to Germany with our historian, Bancroft, 
in his early boyhood, and had the benefit 
of thorough school education there, pre- 
vious to his entering Harvard University. 

The splendid assemblage was presided 
over in most fitting and appropriate style 
by the orator of the Yorktown VUentennial, 
our own beloved and honored and hoary- 
headed Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, the sixth 
in direct descent from our first Massachu- 
setts governor, John Winthrop, of honored 
memory. It was in reality a public meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
held in the Arlington St. (Unitarian) 
church. The exercises were opened- with 
prayer by the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
Bishop Schwartz then read in the original 
German Luther’s battle bymn of the revo- 
lution, *‘ Hin’ Feate Burg ist Unser Gott,” 
which was sung with marked vigor by the 
choir and a solid chorus of male voices. 

Mr. Winthrop, as president of the Histori- 
cal Society, made a very compact and tell- 
ing speech, gracefully introducing Dr. 
Hedge, who spoke for nearly two hours 
without manuscript or notes. The oration 
was listened to throughout its length with 
the closest attention, even though the 
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silvery-haired orator did not possess a strong 

voice. The analysis of the power and work 
of the Saxon Monk and Reformer was done 
in a masterly way ; and the graces of diction, 
which at times adorned certain periods of 
the calm and simple presentation were very 
pleasing. 

The Berkeley Street Congregational 
church had also a noble triumvirate of 
speakers at its monster celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary—viz., Pro- 
fessor Tucker, of Andover, who is for the 
present the preacher of the Old South 
ehureh, and who spoke on the work of 
Martin Luther; the Rev. Dr. Duryea, who 
has, greatly to our joy, declined his urgent 
call from the Brooklyn Reformed church, 
and who spoke on the Faith of Luther, and 
the pastor of the church which did duty as 
hostess for the evening, the Rev. W. B. 
Wright, who spoke on the *‘ Grace and Ten- 
der-heartedness of Luther.” 

Corresponding to this 
speakers was the 
churches 


triumvirate of 
union of the three 
represented by their several 
preachers or ministers. The Old South 
and the Central Congregational churches 
uniting their forces for the evening with 
the first-mentioned church. 

As appropriate to the event there was 
placed on the platform a bust of the 
Reformer, cast from the model of the 
statue at Worms; in front of the pulpit 
was a chained Bible, printed in 1480, simi- 
lar to the famous Latin Bible first seen by 
the student Martin at Erfurt. On the desk 
was a copy of the German Bible as trans- 
lated by Luther, and printed in 1586 at 
Lunenburg, and om the church walls were 
engravings of the German Reformer and of 
his home,/in Eisenach. The musical por- 
tion of the service was fine, as led by 
a choir of thirty-six voices, while one of 
Luther's hymns, as printed on the large and 
striking program, was movingly sung by 
the children of the Little Wanderers’ 
Home. Dr. Tucker’s address was especially 
memorable. 

As showing the generally aroused interest 
in the Reformation Period, just at this 
time, is to be noted the announcement of a 
special course of Sunday evening lectures, 
to be given in the above-mentioned Arling- 
ton Street church by the pastor, the Eng- 
lishman, the Rev. Brooke Herford, on ** Side 
Lights of the Reformation,” or the follow- 
iag biographical subjects: Erasmus, Serve- 
tus, John Calvin, Bishop Latimer, and John 
Knox. 

Yesterday, Nov. 12th, the meeting of our 
evangelical ministers of Boston and vicinity 
was addressed by President Noah Porter, 
of Yale, on the long-promised and the long- 
deferred topic of Evolution. The good 
metaphysical Doctor prefaced his reading 
of the paper by an apology and a warning 
to his large audience, half of whom could 
not be seated, that it would be a dry dis- 
quisition, and that, owing to the poor and 
uncorrected writing, would, he feared, be 
haltingly read. Both these prophecies, of 
which the audience had frank warning, 
were, we fear, verified in a smile-provoking 
way. Some of us were reminded of a cer- 
tain interesting valley, described by the 
Prophet Ezekiel as containing bones. But 
with all due deference to the esteemed Yale 
President, whose services in the cause of 
higher learning are gratefully and univer- 
sally acknowledged, it was generally agreed 
that the essay was a learned and valuable 
one, but the ‘‘more was the pity” that the 
writer had not caught the contagion of 
Luther’s impassioned utterance and his 
burning eloquence. 

Last evening, Monday, Nov. 12th, many 
of the clergymen of Boston were invited by 
the Board of Managers of the Boston Y. M. 
C. A. to make a preliminary and private in- 
spection of their new and costly building on 
the Back Bay, to be thrown open to the 
public for the first time tomorrow evening. 
Opportunity was also afforded to meet the 
leading donors of the Association in a free 
and fraternal interview in one of the splen- 
did assembly rooms. 

The new building of the Association, an 
ornament even to this magnificent quarter 
of our goodly city and a striking object for 
the admiration of every passer-by, is simply 
palatial in all its appurtenances and appoint- 
ments. The Assembly Hall, with its wait- 
ing rooms and ante-rooms, is a model of 
convenience andcomfort, capable of seating 











nearly a thousand persons, large enough to 
vie with many city churches in the possibil- 
ity of comfortably seating sv many people. 

The recitation and reading rooms, the li- 
brary and amusement roome are far better 
than most of our colleges in the land can 
boast of; while the gymnasium and its many 
ingenious and practical devices for exercis- 
ing every inch of the body, and adapted to 
suit a Samson or a Zaccheus, a Saul of Gib- 
eah, or a Saul of Tarsus, is simply a mar- 
vel of superb and thorough construction 
and adaptation. 

The bathing facilities in this building are 
varied enough to satisfy the most punctil- 
ious Brahmin, with his fondness for ablu- 
tions. Here forty young men, even though 
they come from the ranks of ‘‘the great un- 
washed,” who were so recently vanquished, 
may be cleansed and purified at one and 
the same time so numerous are the sponge- 
bath and shower-bath accommodations, 
while the porcelain-lined bathing  sar- 
cophagi are gorgeous enough to vie with 
that famous silver-plated establishment of 
one of your wealthy Gothamites, who per- 
mitted Lord Coleridge to lave his stately 
form in the same. 

Said one of the chief donors to the fund 
of #3800,000, which was expended in the 
purchase of the land ($97,000) and the 
building of such a princely structure: ‘I 
did not have any such Association advan- 
tages when I entered this city a poor coun- 
try boy, a farmer’s lad in 1880; for it was 
not until 1851 that this Association was 
formed. No such home for Winter even- 
ings was opened for this Nestor among our 
philanthropists, who gave himself not less 
than $5,000 toward the providing of such a 
home, which he had not. 

Boston, Nov. 18th, 1888. 


Fine Arts. 
PORTRAIT BUSTS OF THE ROMAN 
EMPERORS. 

BY PROFESSOR G. B. WILLOOX, D.D. 


Says Mr, Geo, 8. Hillard, in “Six Months in 
Italy,” of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence : 

“There is an immense collection of portraits, 
rarely looked at except by some one in search of a 
particular countenance, and numerous works in 
sculpture. Of these last the most interesting is a 
series of busts of the Roman emperors. Most of 
them are curiously illustrative of the characters of 
the originals, as history has transmitted them to us, 
and furnish strong arguments in favor of the general 
truths of phrenology. In many of them we mark 
the square head, the short, massive neck, the low, 
narrow forehead and the flat crown, which are the 
types of the animal nature—the signs of gluttony, 
lust, intemperance and cruelty.” 

It isa pity that Mr. Hillard did not go, in 
this interesting study, somewhat further into 
detail. There is something thrilling in the fact 
that we have, in these old, time-worn, and oc- 
casionally broken and mended marbles, the ver- 
itable features, copied from life,of men who were 
contemporary with the Lord Jesus and with 
Peter and Paul and Polycarp and Origen and 
Augustine. They stand here, in these splendid 
galleries, like troops drawn up for review, to dis- 
close to us, willing or unwilling, after two thou- 
sand years, the characters stamped by their lives 
on their faces. And yet not that in every in- 
stance, Whether the marble portraits were in 
some cases taken in earlier life, before the char- 
acter had yet molded the expression of the fea- 
tures, or whether the originals inherited from a 
parentage better than themselves such features 
as were never wholly transformed by their in- 
iquities, the fact remains that some of the worst 
of these men had a surprisingly harmless look. 
I was told in New Mexico, two or three years 
since, that such desperadoes as Billy the Kid and 
Jesse and Frank James and others, were gener- 
ally men of small frames thin features and 
hands, often mild eyes when at rest and ease, 
but men wary as lynxes, and in the use of 
weapons spryasacat. There is nothing about 
the foremost of them of the ferocious looking 
bully that most persons imagine. Something of 
this is true of far worse villains than they, who 
ruled the world from the throne of the Cwsars. 

Perhaps one of the best faces of all the em- 
perors is that of Domitian, the author of the 
fiercest and bloodiest persecution that ever raged 
against Christianity. The expression is thought- 
ful, even gentle, and decidedly winning. And, 
indeed, he was a man by no means to be classed 
with the Neros and Caligulas. His edict against 
the new religion was evidently the attempt of a 
blind but sincere patriotism to revive the falling 
fortunes of the empire. He saw that the temples 
of the gods were deserted. And the temples of 
the gods were indissolubly asseciated, in his 
thought, with the old glory of Rome. A return 
to the ancient religion, he believed, would revive 





the ancient fire that had made Rome what she 
was, 

So, too, Titus, the conqueror of the Jews, 
whose triumph is gecorded on the triamphal arch 
not far from the Colosseum, was a man of ex- 
ceptionally good-natured look, As you study 
his features you can easily imagine him attempt- 
ing to reason with the zealot Jewish leaders, 
amidst the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem, to 
save their magnificent temple and the further 
waste of life. 

Vespasian hada broad, full face, suggesting 
that of a slightly different man, the great Eng- 
lish preacher, Rev. Robert Hall. The features 
are almost too plump to allow very emphatic ex- 
pression ; but what there is moves anything but 
aversion. 

Vitellius, on the contrary, discloses precisely 
the man that he was. The flabby double chin, 
the sensual mouth, the heavy bleat about the 
eyes, all speak as plainly as if the lips should 
open in confession. One might range through 
the worst purlieus of New York for a week with- 
out seeing a face that would move more dis- 
gust, 

Nero, at whose name we start with horror, 
had deep sunken eyes, spare features, a thin 
nose, a small mouth, and nothing of the tiger 
or the swine in his look. Another bust of him, 
however, in black marble, though giving the 
same general cast of feature, has more malevo- 
lence in the whole expression. 

Claudius stands here with pursed lips, as if 
gluttonous and lustful, with, indeed, a prurient 
cast in the entire countenance. 

As you come to Caligula, you hardly believe 
your eyes. Youcan almost as well conceive of 
an active volcano without fire as of that mon- 
ster showing nothing of his character in his 
face. Yet here he is, with small, oval head, not 
bullet-shaped at all—with small, aristocratic 
looking mouth—in short, a harmless youth, to 
all appearance, whom you would hardly turn in 
the street to notice a second time. That the 
portrait was evidently taken in comparatively 
early life may be the sufficient explanation. 

Tiberius, perhaps no better man, shows a 
prominent forehead, a large Roman nose, with 
a decidedly business-like air. 

Augustus is grave, reflective, every way prepos- 
sessing. He impresses one as a man fully and 
seriously aware of the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion, with the world at his feet and its destinies 
in his hand. Another likeness only confirms 
that impression. 

Julius Cesar, whose features are more familiar 
to American readers, and of whom we have here 
two different busts, has the furrowed forehead and 
tense lips of a man of intense activity and energy 
—one who could be as merciless as the Gauls 
and Germans found him, but only as a matter of 
cool policy. 

His great antagonist, Cneius Pompey, at the 
base of whose statue he fell under the conspira- 
tors’ daggers, appears as a man of far more 
attractive qualities, The face turns upward, the 
lips half part ; there is gentleness, but no fire in 
the look ; and you get from it hardly a suggestion 
of the great abilities of the man, 

These instances of men most signal in history 
must serve as samples from a deeply interesting 
study. They show clearly enough that the soul, 
even in men most thoroughly animalized, domi- 
nates the body, and if time be allowed will reveal 
herself visibly through it; yet the process is 
sometimes slow, and the disclosure of the life 
within sometimes weak and faint. 

FLORENEE, ITALY, 


Sanitary, 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Tue American Public Health Association con- 
vened at Detroit Nov. 18th. The address of the 
president treated of hygiene, its scope, its pro- 
gress and its leading aims. After referring to 
the time of organization, eleven years ago, the 
address rapidly sketched some of the most im- 
portant incidents in its history. The change 
which has been wrought even in this period is 
marvelous. Why, it was inquired, is it that in 
this latter part of the nineteenth century there 
has been this great awakening and advance ? 
Not because there were not long ago 
appalling pestilences and manifold diseases from 
filth. The code of Salerno, the dissertations of 
Boerhoove, the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, the writings of De Foe and Hecker 
enough attest the magnitude of the evil and the 
longing after more healthful life. Medicine it- 
self became diverted from the higher mission of 
preventing disease into that of merely prescrib- 
ing. Hygiene has now asserted ita place. Pro- 
gress in other sciences and arts has made it so 
possible to apply these to the welfare of life 
that men have come to see the wide vista opening 
in this direction. Though composite and avail- 
ing itself of helps from various other branches of 
natural philosophy, it is more than an artificial 
mosaic, Itis not by astute fear or artful patch- 
work, but by necessity, that this department caps 
a climax, Various illustrations were given to show 
what aids are being furnished and how the reign 





of law is so uniform as to warrant a system o 

anticipative science and art. It is even more 
than this. It is a philanthropy and a faith. Its 
ready proof of science is in the materials with 
which it deals, its mode of inquiry by scientific 
methods, and the aid it has received from Parker 

Pettinkoffer, Pasteur, Simm, Virchow, Koch 

Farr, Huxley and scores of others devoted to 
scientific research. Its work as an art was illus- 
trated by numerous examples of skillful adapta- 
tation to the needs of crowded populations and of 
individual sanitation, [ts philanthropy has 
claimed to be of that noble kind which closely 
acquaints itself with the demands of Na- 
ture and of society and then adapts practica 
means of relief. It illustrates, too, how beneficent 
is the natural fitness of the world to man, and 
how his own breach of law has its penalty, 
Yet the laws of adjustment are as uniform as 
those of construction and our experience often 
magnifies the facts of revelations and the records 
of faith. 

The largeness of the theme included in state 
medicine is expressed by its various relations to 
individuals and to society, to crime, to pauper- 
ism, to alienism and jurisprudence. As we refer 
to the different topics that must be embraced and 
investigated there is a wideness like the wide- 
ness of the sea. Over it broods the spirit of a 
true inquiry, fostered by science and zealous for 
art or for practical service. For the seeker after 
truth Nature has mysteries only that in unray- 
eling them we may get the full impress of their 
meaning and bring the species back nearer to the 
reign of law and the prosperous pleasantness of 
healthful obedience. 

The chief sphere of the working sanitarian is 
either that of original research, of the collection 
of facts, or the sifting of those submitted as evi- 
dence, and that practice or administration which 
belongs to the health officer or inspector. It 
was particularized that a great present work is to 
test, limit or define the doctrine of the germ or 
vegetative origin of disease ; to specify whether 
it modifies former views as to the effects of local- 
ity in producing or extending diseases, and to 
settle the sphere and the rights of sanitary juris- 
prudence and administration. It was shown how 
and why bacterial productivity is yet to be tested 
and questions of the de novo origin of disease 
or of the conversion of the harmless into 
the malignant microphyte yet to be de- 
termined. The growing views as to the 
specificity of disease do not encourage 
the abatement of care as to local conditions. 
The report of the European cholera commis- 
sion appointed in 1873, but only this year com- 
pleting its labors, shows how fully the fact is 
proven that condition of person and of locality 
are the determining factors as to the virulence 
and extent of ¢pidemics., 

The rights and duties of administrative 
hygiene were definitely outlined. Much of sani- 
tary law has been almost improvised for the 
occasion, as even the courts were not fully pre- 
pared for the necessities which rapidly growing 
cities and spreading epidemics have thrust upon 
them. We need a sanitary as much as we doa 
medico legal jurisprudence. While there have 
been some discouragements, because of slow or 
contradictory governmental] action there has been 
a steady deepening of the foundations and 
widening of the breadth and uprising of the 
strength of the great cause. Nations and gov- 
ernments are beginning to see that a care of the 
material resources means a care of population, 
such as looks after health and life as essential to 
prosperity, national as well as individual. It isa 


study and a practice which has its basis in the 
nature of men and in the essentials of personal, 
social, and civic existence. This assures pro- 
gress in doctrine, in knowledge, in practice and 
in duty, such as will anticipate disease, miti- 
gate suffering and crown with reward those who 
are toilers in the service, 


° ° ¢ 
Diblical Research. 

Tuat medieval art attributed certain definite 
names to the various personages concerned in 
the crucifixion of our Lord has long been well 
known; but why and in what way the names 
were divined has often been asked, yet never sat- 
isfactorily answered. Now, however, M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau attempts an explanation. In 4 
paper to the Revue Critique he suggests that the 
soldier who thrust his spear in the side of Jesus 
was 80 named by the early artists from the spear 
itself 76y,7, Longinus. The other soldier, who 
held up the sponge saturated with vinegar, is occa- 
sionally found to bear the appellation Stephaton, 
which the above-named writer derives from 4 
misreading of the word ovéyyor, * the sponge.” 
In like manner the name of the penitent 
thief, St. Dysmas in the Greek Church, is 
conjectured to be a corruption of dvo#a, 
dysmas, “west” ; while that of the impenitent 
malefactor, Gestas, is thought to be founded on 
the words icc Tag, eis tas, the expression [# 74¢] 
dvopuac * the west,” or “toward the west,” being 
derived from the representation of the sun and 
the moon found in primitive pictures of the cru- 
cifixion, y 


...-Accompanying a fae simile of that portion 
of the MS. containing the commandments, re- 
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cently brought forward by that converted Jew 
who ought to be born a third time, Shapira, Dr. 
C. D. Ginsburg gives, in The Atheneum, three 
considerations, each one of which would be quite 
sufficient of itself alone to indicate the forgery. 
1. The word NYY, “frontlets,” is written 
mann, thus betraying at once the ignorance 
of the scribe and the nationality of the forger. 
2, At the eighth commandment an erasure was 
made ; in other words something was cancelled, 
and thought to be obliterated by the writer be- 
fore substituting the reading which now appears. 
Of course the present language hitherto has been 
translated by all who have undertaken the task ; 
but after much trouble Dr. Ginsburg hes suc- 
ceeded in recovering the first draft, which read 
as follows: “(Thou shalt) not [steal] aught of 

. the property of thy neighbor. [am God, 
thy God.” In other words, on mature considera- 
tion, the composer was displeased with his He- 
brew cast of this commandment, and very un- 
wisely proceeded to blot it out, and to revise by 
inserting what is now his sixth commandment, 
His product, therefore, was noc a copy from an 
older MS. of the true Decalogue. 3. In the first 
commandment the word for “‘liberated them” is 
not taken from the Targum, but evidently de- 
rived from ancient Hebrew coins, where the 
word for “liberty” or “liberation” is used in the 
legends which the forger plainly studied prior to 
his manufacture. Besides these, indications of a 
mastery of the language of the Moabite Stone are 
not wanting. For example the expression 
yyn “bear false witness,” is intended to be the 
second person singular from the root 49y, in 
imitation of this archaic form on that stone, 
where it occurs twice. 


.... Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, in his cor- 
rection of various Hebrew etymologies from the 
Assyrian, imparts a new signification to the word 
Adam, “man.” It has been hitherto supposed 
that Adam was connected with Adamah, 778, 
“ground,” which prima facie is not improbable. 
In translation ‘“earth-born” has, however, 
already been shown by Ewald, on grammatical 
grounds, to be inadmissible. But in Assyrian a 
verbal root DIN, adam, is preserved in a number 
of derived nouns, which go to show the eriyinal 
meaning of the root to be synonymous with that 
of 732, banah, * to build,” or “ to beget.” Thus 
we have admanu, “building” or ‘ dwelling- 
place,” and admu, “child,” which is expressly 
stated to be a synonym of lidanu, and is specially 
used of the young of a bird, with which also the 
analogous expression apal issuri, “young bird,” 
may be compared to the Hebrew ben-yénch, 
“young pigeon.” Adam, DN, is therefore syn- 
onymous with } , ben, meaning “the begotten 
one,” or “the created one.” The verbal root 
alam was used of the cultivation of the ground 
in the same manner as the Hebrew banah, which 
occurs in this sense in I Kings, xvi, 24, and in 
some other passages. Adamah is thus “ the cul- 
tivated ground,” as in Genesis, iv, 2; and Oheb 
adamah (II Chron., xxvi, 10) is “the lover of 
agriculture,” or ‘the agriculturist.”” The As- 
syrian reduplicated root dadam likewise signifies 
“to cultivate,” while dadmu is ‘‘ dwelling-place,” 
or “cultivated land,” or “country” in general. 


....The growing interest of American biblical 
scholars in Judaica and Rabbinica makes it 
timely to call attention to the more prominent 
publications of the Old World on these topics. 
Among the more important works the publi- 
cations of Dr, N. Brihl, Rabbi at Frank- 
fort, on the Maine, deserves favorable men- 
tion. His discussions of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and still more his ‘ Dichterklinge,” 
or collection of poems of Jewish-Spanish writers, 
and his Introduction to the Mishna have met with 
“ warm welcome. He has also been accustomed 
to publish Jahrbiicher fiir Judische Geschi- 
ehle und Literatur, in which treatises, discus- 
sions, literary announcements, reviews and the 
like, covering the departments of Jewish history 
ag literature were ably presented. The volume 
bon 1882 and 1888 (Vol. V and VI) has just made 
“ppearance, and its contents deserve notice. 
* embraces three lengthy articles. 1, A contri- 
—— to the explanation of the book of Hosea ; 
» the historical basis of the book of Ruth; 3, 
= the ethical literature of the Jews during the 

— Ages. Besides these there are smaller 
- icles, old documents of importance, and about 
forty announcements and ae of new 
Oks, 80 that the literary contents alone wonld 
make this volume of the Jahrtiicher valuable to 
students of 


literature. the Bible, the Talmud and Jewish 
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Science. 
Tue Superintendent 
Public Schools writes us: 


I aE Ebiror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir.—Under ‘Science,’ in THE INDEPENDENT lately, 
occurred tie assertion that only nine species of ferns 
are found in Iowa, accordiug to a table by Mr. Geo. 
= Deveiyets: Similar statements have been made 

often, and are so inaccurate, that I should like to 
give what I know to be a more correct statement in 
regard to the ferns of Iowa. About two years ago I 
Ne pey ferns in one of the river counties of the 
je eee Succeeded in finding specimens of thirteen 
vibe genera according to Gray, five of which are 

esented by two species each, making a total of 

Pan hteen species. I have also in my coliection two 
pecies from another collector, but said to 
Wa, Making the number of Iowa’s 


of the Grinnell, Ia., 





ferns twenty species at least. The list of genera, 
with number of species, is as follows : 

1. Polypodium vulgare. 

2. Adiantum pedatum. 

3. Pteris aquilina. 

4. Cheilanthes lauuginosa, 

5 (Two). Pellaea gracilis, and P. atropurpurea. 

6 (Two). Aspienium pinnatifidum (one undeter- 
mined). 

7. Camptosorus rhizophyllus. 

8 (Two). Phegopteris polypodioides, and P. hexa- 
gonoptera. 

9 (Two). Aspidiam acrostichoides (one unde- 
termined). 

10 (Two). Cystopteris bulbifera, and C. fragilis. 

11. Onoclea censibilis. 

12 (Two), Woodsia Iivensis, and W. Oregana, 

13, Osmunda Claytoniana. 

14 (Two). Botrychium Virginicum, and B, lun- 
arioides. 

O. F. EMERSON. 


....Recently it has been discovered and the 
fact noted in these columns that in moncecious 
plants the male flowers proceed to grow at a low- 
er temperature than is necessary to start the fe- 
male flowers into growth. This discovery affords 
the explanation why walnuts and hazel-nuts of- 
ten fail to bear crops, the male flowers being all 
mature and destroyed before the female flowers 
open. Something similar has been noted by Mr. 
Hart, the naturalist of the ‘‘ Discovery,” in con- 
nection with Arctic willows. Beyond latitude 
80° he found nothing but female flowers; no 
male flowered willow was to be found anywhere. 
It has been noted by some American botanists 
that male flowers have less vital power than fe- 
male ; and the two facts taken together probably 
explain the absence of male flowers in willows 
in that high region. The male flowers started 
into life at an incipient stage—in the bud—and 
having a less vital power, are probably destroyed 
before they fully open. 


....Meyer, of Geneva, has of late been work- 
ing up the planet Saturn most industriously with 
the 10-inch telescope recently acquired by the 
Geneva Observatory. Within a few months he 
has published several papers. One of them is 
upon the satellites of Saturn and their orbits, 
with a determination of the mass of the planet 
and of the ring. Its chief interest lies in the 
fact that it is a new going over of a subject 
thoroughly investigated by the great Bessel fifty 
years ago. Bessel found for the mass 1-3501; 
the more modern observer gets the slightly greater 
value 1-3483, but with confessedly a considera- 
bly larger probable error than Bessel’s result 
since Meyer’s observations, instead of extending 
over several years, are limited as yet to three. 
For the mass of the ring, as compared with that 
of the planet itself, Bessel found 1-118, while 
Meyer gets 1-119. The accordance between the 
old and the new results is, throughout, very sat- 
isfactory. 


....Mr. Huggins continues his experiments 
upon the photography of the corona without an 
eclipse. He has modified his apparatus by dis- 
pensing with the absorbent glass (before used to 
cut off all but the blue rays) and by substituting, 
on the sensitive plate, an emulsion specially pre- 
pared for him by Captain Abney and containing 
silver chloride only. This silver chloride film is 
sensitive mainly to rays between h. & H., and 
very little to those outside these limits. The 
fifty plates obtained on fifteen different days be- 
tween April 2d and Sept. 4th, all show a more or 
less distinct coronal appearance close to the sun : 
and on some of them it is distinct enough to put 
it almost beyond question that the real corona 
has actually impressed itself upon the plate. 
Still, even in the best of the plates, the details are 
very obscure and unsatisfactory. It is much to 
be desired that the same thing might be tried on 
the summit of some mountain. 


....The flight of insects has been recently 
studied by Amans (Comptes Rendus), who thinks 
that, in the theories of artificial wings, pro- 
pounded by Marey and Pettigrew, both ob- 
servers have failed to see that the base of the 
wing is formed of two planes set at an obtuse 
angle in sua a way that, when the wing is de- 
scending, the posterior plane presents its con- 
cavity to the column of air struck. The author 
has made some anatomical observations on a 
dragon fly (Zschna) and Locusta, which seem 
to confirm his view. 


....Professor Williamson notes among the 
curiosities of palmontology that, though there 
are decided evidences of conifere among car- 
bonaceous fossils, no cone has ever been found. 
Seeds of a plant known as Trigonocarpon have 
been found, allied to Salisburia, the ‘‘ Ginkgo” 
of China. The Dadoxylon is the earliest known 
conifer ; but this is related to the Taxinew or yew 
section of conifere, and of which the present 
Salisburia is regarded as the last advanced re- 
cent form, from the evolutionist’s standpoint. 


....The moulting of the shell of the horse- 
shoe crab is described in the American Naturalist 
for October. In this animal the shell splits open 
around the front edge; and when the animal 
draws itself through the rent it appears as if it 
were spewing itself out of its shell. On the 
other hand, the lobster, in casting its shell, draws 
itself through a rent along the back of the cara- 
pace, 





L evsonalities. 


Last week Mortimer Danaher, aged 121 years, 
got up and dressed himself in good health 
and spirits in his house in Derrynan, Minnesota, 
and having postponed dying for so many years 
did so until within a day or so, Mr. Danaher’s 
mother died at the age of 101, his eldest brother 
at 108, his second at 117. The father of the 
family lived to be only eighty. Another instance of 
a long hfe just closed is that of Mrs. Lydia Sturte- 
vant, of Albany, who died there last week in her 
ninety-eighth year. Mrs. Sturtevant was con- 
sidered the city’s oldest inhabitant. Her mother 
reached 97, her brother 99; and her sister is a 
sprightly old lady, living in Boston and expect- 
ing soon to celebrate her 95th birthday. 





...-Miss Susan B, Anthony lately visited the 
quiet English home of Harriet Martineau. A 
Quaker family at present tenant the house, 
After alluding to her interest in seeing the library 
and bedroom of the author, Miss Anthony men- 
tions that “in the kitchen the same range, 
dresser, table and chairs stand there as she left 
them, and her favorite black and yellow spotted 
cat, now sixteen years old, still keeps faithful 
watch on the threshold.” 


... Sir Moses Montefiore subsists chiefly upon 
milk, He also drinks sundry glasses of excellent 
old port wine daily, and infrequently enjoys a slice 
or so of bread and butter, this latter indulgence 
being considered a delicacy. Sir Moses no longer 
smokes ; but he used tobacco until past middle 
life. He rises at eleven in the morning and gets 
to his bed at night by nine. Moreover, he is one 
of the few old gentlemen who still goes about 
London in « sedan-chair. 


....Messrs, W. Bowshofer and John Fliickgen, 
residents of the city of Buenos Ayres, have 
tendered, in a formal letter to the authorities of 
that city, their proposal to erect in the Plaza de 
Lorea an umbrella of cast and wrought iron, 
1,500 feet high with a base 670 feet in diameter, 
to shelter all that quarter of the town. The cost 
is estimated at $5,750,000. We have not heard 
whether this novel plan is to be considered or 
not, 


-...On the day preceding the departure of 
General Von Moltke to the seat of the Franco- 
German war of 1870, a diplomatic friend met the 
dignified soldier in the street. He was about to 
pass on, when the General said: “Do not go. I 
am in no hurry.” Every detail of his work had 
been arranged montht before the conversation, 
and General Von Moltke had literally nothing to 
do until next day at train-time. He is aman of 
system. 


...-Mr. George Bancroft’s bedroom is also the 
historian’s library. The room is of a good size, 
and its walls are lined, above and below, with 
volumes. A single bed stands in the middle of 
the apartment, and beside the bed, paper, pencil, 
two wax candles and matches; so that, like Mr. 
Pecksniff, Mr. Bancroft may not forget any idea 
that comes into his head in a wakeful moment of 
the night. 


....Commissary-Lieutenant Romolo Pistoni, 
of the Italian ministry of war, has invented a 
system, which he calls the trechelontelegraph, for 
placing railway trains which are in motion on 
the same rails within immediate communication 
with each other. The plan is pronounced by 
several eminent Italian scientists notably in- 
genious and yet simple. 


....-Miss Laura Bridgeman has returned to her 
rooms at the Perkins Institute, Boston, after a 
Summer and Autumn with her mother at the 
homestead in New Hampshire. Mixs Bridgeman 
is in excellent health and is as busy with her 
needlework as ever. 


....Mr. John M. Horner, of Union City, was 
the first man to grind out abag of flour from 
California wheat. The bag of flour was exhib- 
ited in 1853 at a fair and, carefully preserved, is 
again being shown at the office of the California 
Farmer. 


....A perpetual pension will be instituted in 
memory of the late William Spottiswoode, 
president of the Royal Society and Printer to the 
Queen, This pension will be distributed among 
wives of incapacitated printers, or printers’ 
widows. 


...-The late Dr. Francis Berthier, of Aix-les- 
Bains, had at one time under his professional 
care Mme. Nilsson, Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Tietjens, 
Mile. Bernhardt, President Grévy, Mrs. Mackay 
and the Queen of the Belgians. 


....-Mr, John Holmes, of Boston, was recendy 
asked by a stranger who was presented to him: 
“What! Are you a brother of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes?” ‘‘No,” said Mr. Holmes, “he is a 
brother of me.” 


....The Archbishop of Canterbury has con- 
sented to be the patron. of the London ‘ Home 
for Trained Nurses and Paying Patients.” 


..»-Mrs. M. J. Pitman (‘Margery Deane”) is 
again an invalid. 


seseMr. Jay Gould is in St. Louis, 





Blinisterial | Register. 


ALLEN, J. W., Ord, at Winthrop, Ia. 

ANDERSON, T. D., D.D., South Church, Boston, 
Mass., resign. 

BLISS, E. M., ord. in Aberdeen, Dak. 

BRONSON, Mixes, D.D., bem rag! in India, 
died recently in Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

ras teres, W. H., accepts call to Ladoga, 

nd. 


CQON, J. M., accepts call to Whitewater, Wis. 

DAVIS, J. J., Wauseon, O., resigns, 

DE WOLFE, ©. H., Grinnell, accepts. call to 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

ELWELL, W. D., Romeo, accepts call to Otis- 
ville, Mich, 

GUBELMAN, J. 8., Philadelphia, Penn., offered 
professorship in Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. 

HERITAGE, J., accepts call to Stanton, Mich. 

HOBBS, L. L., settles as pastor in Romeo, Mich. 

HOEFFLIN, Rermnarp, removes from Syracuse 
to Morrisania, N, Y. 

cOmneN, J.G., accepts call to River Falls, 

is, 

JUDSON, Epwarp, D.D., New York City, called 
to Marcy Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LAMB, J. W., accepts call to Norwell, Mich. 

MILLINGTON, Witt1am, Port Jervis, N. ¥., re- 
signs, P 

ROBBINS, A., Centerville, Ia., resigns, 

RYAN, T. B., died recently in Middleville, O., 
aged 40, 

SEYSE, Tuomas, removes from Strykersville to 
Busti, N. Y. 

tag re D. W., ord. at Barnes Corners, N. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAKER, E, H., Altona, Ill, called to Sutton, Neb. 

CRANE, Cuartes D., Newark, N. J., called to 
Newcastle, Me. 

DRAHMS, A., Martinez, Cal., resigns on ac- 
count of ill health. 

ELY, Joseru A., Orange Valley, N. J., resigns. 

eS % Asram §., accepts call to Friendship, 


HADLEY, Wuiu1s A., Chicago Seminary, called 
to Turner, Tl, 

HAWLEY, J. P., inst. in Glastonbury, Conn. 

HINDLEY, Groncz, Nebraska City, called to 
Weeping Water, Neb. 

HYDE, Henry, Berlin, called to Prospect Hill 
Church, Somerville, Mass, . 

LANSING, R. C., Boston, will supply at Hard- 
wick, Mass., for a year. 

MERRILL, E. W., Lincoln, will supply a new 
church at Pleasant View, Neb. 

MOORE, W1i.114M, ord. in Columbus, N. Y, 

NORRIS, Austin H., Richmond, accepts call to 
Newaygo, Mich. 

POST, Martin, San Jose, Oal., resigns. 

ROCKWOOD, G. A., Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., 
accepts call to Oregon City, Ore. 

WILSON, Wim, called to Roberts and Thaw- 
ville, Ill, 


WOOD, Sumyer G., inst.. in. Third ch., Fall 
River, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
AINSLIE, Grorag, stated supply in Red Oak 
la., accepts call to become pastor. 
CONE, Herzen D., inst. in Ripley, N. Y. 
CRUIKSHANK, Roserr, D.D., becomes profes- 
sor of Greek in Emporia (Kan. ) College. 
DUNLAP, ©. H., Newcastle, Penn:, called to 
Wyandotte, Kan. 

ELY, Ben. E. 8., ord. and inst. at Crown Point, 
ind. 

FAIRBAIRN, A., called to Colusa, Cal, 

FILSON, W. H., inst. in Frenchtown, N, J. 

GHORMLEY, D. O., inst. in East Portland, 
Ore, 

HARLOW, H. A., accepts call to Purvis and 
Rockland, N. Y. 


HAYS, Anprew T., inst, in Berlin, Md. 

KIRKWOOD, Wuussam R., D.D., Wooster, O., 
called to Winfield, Kan, 

LECLERC, Geonce F,, inst. in Battle Oreek, 
Mich. 


LYLE, Avserr F., lion, §. Y., accepts call to 
Memorial church, Newark, N. J. 

McELWEE, 8. J., removes from Parkville to 
Plainwell, Mich. 

MOORE, C. H., inst in Valley ch., in Presbytery 
of Pittsburgh, Penn. 

RICE, Wiruu1am A., Walcott, called to Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

ROBERTSON, H. M., D.D., Kentucky, 0O., 
called to Winterset, Ta. 

SERVICE, Rosert J., inst. in Red Wing, Minn. 

SPROULL, A. W., becomes Home Mission Super- 
intendent in Florida, 

THOMPSON, Epwin P., accepts call to Ply- 
mouth, Ind. 

WOOLVERTON, W. H., inst. in Pocomoke City, 
Ma. y 


WOORSHAM, J, V., Rockport, Ky., accepts call 
to Bois Brule, Mo. . 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
AYRES, G. W.8., Staatsburgh, N. Y., accepts 
call to Macon, Miss. 
COCROFT, H. T., Crompton, accepts call to 
Church of the Messiah, Providence, R. I. 
FORREST, D. F., conducts service at Mount 


Pleasant, D. 
GREEN, Lous, Ashfield, Mass., resigns. 
RIES, Wo. M., Philadelphia, Penn., de- 


clines professorship in Racine College. 

VAN DEUSEN, E. M., D.D., Grace ch., Utica 
N. Y., resigns. 

WESTOVER, Wri11am, accepts call to Island 
Pond, Vt. 

WEY, F. W., South Amboy, N. J., settles in 
Lampasas, Texas. 
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School and College. 


Tue Inter-State Commission on Federal Aid 
to Education met recently in New York, and 
prepared a bill to submit to Congress, asking for 
an annual appropriation of $5,000,000 for a period 
of 12 years in aid of education in the states, es- 
pecially those of the South. The distribution 
is made on the basis of illiteracy of school pop- 
ulations between the ages of 10 and 21. The 
scale of distribution is $4 per capita for the first 
three years. For the following three years the 
rate is to be $3 per capita, for the next three 
years $2, and for the last three ‘years $1. The 
basis of illiteracy, upon which the estimate is 
made, is 2,085,595 scholars for the whole United 
States. A board of Trustees, consisting of two 
United States Seuators and two members of the 
House, one from each political party, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Fourth Auditor of the 
Treasury, and the Commissioner of Education, 
is to give the money, according to the bill, to 
the proper} state authorities to distribute for 
common school education, without regard to 
color distinction. 





....Harvard College was named after John 
larvard, who, in 1638, left to the college £779 
and a library of over 300 books. Williams Col- 
lege was named after Colonel Ephraim Williams, 
a soldier of the old French war. Dartmouth 
College was named after Lord Dartmouth, who 
subscribed a large amount and wus president of 
the first board of trustees. Brown University 
received its name from Nicholas Brown, who 
was a graduate of tic college, went into business, 
became very wealthy and endowed the college 
very largely. Bowdoin College was named after 
Governor Bowdoin of Maine. Yale College was 
named after Elihu Yale, who made very liberal 
donations to the college. 


....The proposed new Billings Library of the 
Univirsity of Vermont, in Burlington, wiil be 
the finest building of the kind in the state, and 
among the finest in the country. The structure 
will be of stone, 166 feet im length, and will be 
builtin the Romanesque style of architecture. 
It will contain all ihe most upproved appliances 
of aiibrary. Oue 0. its fcatues will be a reaa- 
ing-roola, 48 feet jong und 43 feet wide, with its 
ceiling the hight of the rvof. The library will 
be 6% feet long and 41 feet wide; and connected 
with it wiil be small ocogy rooms for the use 
of special students, 


...-Mrs, Robert Stuart, of New York, has pre- 
sented the sum of one hundred and fifty thous- 
sud dollars to the college at Princeton, N. J., in 
memory of her late Lusbaud und his brother, 
Alexaader Stuarc, The gift is to be used tor 
salaries in the new deparcment of phi.ovophy, 
which at present em Lrsces the following studies ; 
Paychology, paysiologisal psychology, meta- 
physics, history uf philosophy, science and re- 
ligion, logic, ethics, philosophy of history, polit- 
ical science, jurisprudence, politioal economy 
and special studies in art. 


....Work on the Lick Observatory in Califor- 
nia is being , ushed forward. Already $154,000 
of the $700,000 bequeathed for the purpose has 
been spent, $35,000 being for instruments and a 
library. Tne great dome will cost $100,000. 
The French lens-maker, who has cast the crown 
glass, has been uusuccessful thus far with the 
flint one, several having broken in the last 
stages of preparation. 


.+++The so-called ‘‘ Harvard Annex” has lived 
through ite first college generation, four years. 
Certificates were presented to four young ladies 
last June, three of whom had passed through the 
regular four years of study. The annual report 
of the institution has just been issued, contain- 
ing reports of treasurer and secretary, and a 
restatement of the purpose of the institution, 
together with a resume showing the success al- 
ready achieved. 


-» «+My, J, Walker Fearn, of New Orleans, has 
been elected professor of Spanish in the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, He is a graduate of Yale 
College, and was secretary of the United States 
Legation in Mexico from 1856 to 1858. He was 
the diplomatic officer of the Confederate States 
in Spain residing six months at Madrid, and a 
lieutenant colonel in the Confederate Army at 
the close of the War. 


-.--There are now at Yale 1,077 students, dis- 
tributed as follows : Theological school, 99 ; med- 
ical school,29; law school, 67; post graduates, 
18; art school, 36; academic department, 619; 
scientific school, 208. The academic and scien- 
tific departments and the art school have gained, 

‘tile the three professional schools have lost. 


.+++The Hartfoid Theological Seminary has 
just issued its catalogne for 1888-84. The en- 
tire number of students, 54, is divided in classes 
as follows: Advanced class, 6; senior class, 11 
middle class, 20; junior class, 54. 


....Dakota is to have another college. It is 
to be established by the Presbyterians at James- 
town, and the city is to give $10,000 and valua- 
ble lands toward the endowment of the institu- 
tion. 








...- Illinois College has recently received a gift 
of $1,000 from Mr. E. W. Biatchford, an alumnus 
of the class of 45. The college is thriving and 
has an increased attendance this year. 

....The 1883-1884 catalogue of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me., shows a present attendance of 
115 students in the collegiate department and of 
19in the Theological School, 

...-The trustees of Maryville (‘Tenn.) College 
conferred recently the degree of D.D. on the 
Rev. Elijah D. Murphy of this city. 

...-Professor Emerson has received a vaca- 
tion from Dartmouth College, and is soon to 
sail for Europe. 


PH ebbles, 


....A dose of salts: Several sailors sleeping. 





....Josh Billings has made his success by 
throwing a peculiar spell over the public. 


....The generous give according to their 
means. Others give according to their meanness. 


....Gladstone reads the lessons on Sunday in 
Hawarden Church, He is said tobe a prime 
minister. 


...“ Aunty, vat makes the little baby cry #0? 
Doit want ite mudder?” ‘Yes dear, and its 
fodder, too.” 


....A Baltimore woman by the name of Char- 
ity struck her husband over the head with a 
boot and came near killing him. Charity begins 
at home. 


.... Miss (uncertain age): ‘‘I pride myself on 
my descent; one of my ancestors came over in 
the Mayflower.” De Smith: ‘Was it your father 
or mother?” 


eer A grave consideration: Stout party: 
“Well, Pat, how's trade?” Grave Digger : ‘‘Poor- 
ly, surr, entirely ; shure we havn't buried a livin’ 
sowl this three weeks!" 


A sick friend writes to us to ascertain the 
shortest road to health, There are two paths— 
allopiths aud homeopaths; you take your 
choice and pay your money, 


.... “I am afraid, dear wife, that while I am 
gone, absence will conquer love.” ‘ Oh! never 
fear, dear husband; the longer you stay away 
the better I shall like you.” 


....Lord Coleridge said that John Bright built 
himself up on Milton. If Mr. Bright were an 
American and an Arkansas man he would have 
built himself up on Bacon, 


.... The published report of a benevolent society 
saye: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the large amount paid 
for medicine and dical attend very few 
deaths occurred during the year.” 





....The population of St. Louis is now about 
half a million. Chicago had a population of 
half a million at the time of the last census ; but 
we do not know how many have escaped since 
then. 


....A Chicago commercial traveler says that 
in a small village in Northern Michigan he found 
a notice pinned on the door, which read : “Gone 
to bury my wife; will be back in thirty min- 
utes,” 


.... Young lady (catechizing the children on 
the plagues of Egypt): ‘‘And what became of the 
plagues of locusts?” A pause. Then small boy 
at bottom suddenly: ‘ Please, miss, I know! 
John the Baptist ate them.” 


++. Light-minded young thing in a bathing suit: 
‘Surely, Aunt Margaret, you're not going to 
wear your spectacles in the water?” Aunt Mar- 
garet: “Indeed Iam. Nothing shall induce me 
to take off another thing.” 


ree A young man having asked a girl if he 
might go home with her from singing class, and 
been refused, said: ‘You're as full of airs as 
a music-box.” ‘‘ Perhaps so,” she retorted, “but 
if Iam I don’t go with a crank.” 


.... At a corn-husking party, the other night, a 
young man who didn’t participate in the husking 
got the first “red ear.” He attempted to steal a 
kiss from a pretty girl; and that is why he got a 
red ear, The girl’s hand fell upon it. 


..."* I can’t carry this bundle,” said a wife to 
her husband. “TI can’t,” the husband replied, 
“for I have tocarry the two children.” “But you 
ought to have some consideration for me,” the 
wife continued, ‘You must think I’m a wagon.” 
“Oh! no, my dear! I don’t thinkyou are a wagon. 
A wagon holds its tongue ; but you never do.” 


....A gentleman met an uncertain acquain- 
tance, who said: ‘I’m a little short, and should 
like to ask you a conundrum in mental arithmet- 
ic.” ‘Proceed,” replied the gentleman, ‘ Well,” 
said the short man, “‘ suppose you had $10 in 
your pocket, and I should ask you for $5. How 
much would remain?” “Ten dollars,” was the 
prompt reply. 


. ..'* How many horse power bas this engine?’ 








asked a stranger of a colored man who was in- 
specting the new engine that runs the Siftings 
press. The colored man to whom the question 
was addressed scratched his head under his hat, 
and replied: ‘I dunno, boss, how many hoss 
power hit’s got ; but I heerd it tuck six mulesand 
a truck to fetch it from the depot.” 


....English Rector: ‘Is that the parcels post, 
James? He’s early this morning; isn’t he? 
(Noise without, baying of dogs, etc.) ‘What's 
all this?” James (excitedly): ‘Yes, sir; post- 
man says as how the young ’ounds a coming back 
from cubbin’ found ’m near the kennels and 
runned ‘im all the way ere. They was close on 
‘im when he got in. Thinks it was a packet of 
red ‘errins in the bag, sir. I see the run from 
the pantry window (with enthusiasm)—a beauti- 
ful 10-minutes’ bust, sir.” 


....Law Professor (illustrating the frequency 
with which we enter into contracts unconscious- 
ly in every-day life): ‘‘ Every purchase you 
make takes the form of a more or less compli- 
cated contract; but the thoughtless man goes 
up to a news stand, lays down three cents, takes 
his morning paper, and does not reflect that he 
has entered upon and fulfilled a contract. With 
the jurist, however, it is different. What now 
does he do?” Student: “He takes advantage of 
the reduction in the price of newspapers and 
pays only two cents.” 


Washington Notes, 


SxvERAL members of the British aristocracy 
are now in Washington. The Earl of Denbigh 
and Viscount Fielding are guesta at the Ebbitt 
House ; Lord and Lady Carrington are at the 
Arlington. Lady Carrington crossed the ocean 
alone in October to join her husband, who was 
awaiting her in New York. No one who saw her 
on the ship will forget her lovely presence. She 
is young, looking scarcely more than a girl of 
seventeen. The belle of the ship happened to be 
a Washington baby, who could just toddle 
along the deck beside her colored nurse. Lady 
Carrington would sit by the hour together play- 
ing with this little lady and chatting with the 
nurse. Lady Carrington is an English beauty of 
the most delicate type, with wide blue eyes and a 
bloom that rivals the peach—like the lady Ash- 
burton whom Carlyle said was ‘‘the queenliest 
woman he ever knew”’—and whose queenship 
drove Jane Welsh Carlyle to write the most jeal- 
ous of letters. Lady Carrington comes from the 
famous Barring family. 


....There were never at any previous time at 
the capital so many splendid houses, built by 
official people fer public entertainment, given 
over to private occupation as at the beginming of 
this season. The magnificent house of Mr. 
Blaine, with its lavish decorations and gorgeous 
garniture, has been rented for eleven thousand 
dollars a year to Mr, Leiter,a Chicago millionaire. 
Senator Don Cameron’s splendid home is rented 
to Representative Washburn, of Minnesota. The 
fine house of Senator Windom is let to Senator 
Palmer, of Michigan, the successor of Mr. Ferry. 
Mr. Robeson has not let his, but would like to do so 
if he can get the foreign mission that he is after. 
The great stone palace of Ben Butler, that looks 
like a corporation block cut out of Lowell, he 
never occupied, and it is still rented by Senator 
Jones, of Nevada. 


.... Last ‘Wednesday Bishop Whipple, of Min- 
nesota, preached an eloquent and tender com- 
memoration sermon to a large assembly gath- 
ered in Ascension Church in memory of Bishop 
Pinkney, of Maryland, who passed from the Dio- 
cese, where he was so profoundly beloved, to his 
final reward last Summer, Bishop Pinkney was 
the most apostolic of bishops. He preached 
and labored among his people with the very 
spirit and unction of his Master. And no matter 
who comes after him, this beloved Bishop of 
Maryland will live in the hearts of every one who 
belonged to his flock, who can recdfl the tones of 
his consecrating voice or the touch of his conse- 
crating hands while he cried ‘‘ Lord bless this, 
thy child!” 


....-Mr. and Mrs. Henry Adams have returned 
to their Winter home on Lafayette Square. Their 
house is one of the most elect and delightful in 
Washington to the favored ones who hold its 
‘open sesame.” Mra, Adams, the daughter of Dr. 
Hooper, of Boston, is one of the rare women to 
whom Nature doles just the faculties which make 
her the center of a salon filled with bright witted 
and delightful people. Keen, sarcastic, yet kind- 
hearted, with fine perceptions and faultless taste, 
her approval to many people is worth the seeking 
and the careful gaining. Mr. Adams has a new 
book in press and his last work, the life of his 
great-grandfather, John Adams, still meets with 
the highest praise both in America and Europe. 


....Hon, George Bancroft, after celebrating 
his eighty-third birthday at Newport, is with 
Mrs. Bancroft settled in his H Street home 
for the Winter. Their many devoted personal 
friends breathe with a deeper censciousness of 
satisfaction when this venerable and honored 
pair reappear each year in unabated health and 








spirits. There is granted to but few so long a 
lease of life, with faculties undiminished in finest 
intelligence and tenderness, in esprit, humor 
and wit. A more delightful pair of people could 
not be encountered the whole world over, The 
third volume of Mr. Bancroft’s revised History 
has appeared ; and he is already hard at work on 
the fourth. 


.... President Arthur weighs at least one-third 
lesa than he did one year ago. He is enough 
slighter to look like another man, did he not re- 
tain the placid and kindly countenance of old, 
Although the White House is in perfect readiness 
and order, and in every respect a handsomer and 
more comfortable home than ever before, the 
President lingers at the Soldiers’ Home, as he did 
last year, where, with his little daughter and 
niece, he will remain till after Thanksgiving. 


...-The father of the House of Representa- 
tives, Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, after leay- 
ing his talented daughter at Zurich University, 
Switzerland, has returned to Washington in re- 
newed health, ready to begin again his onerous 
duties in the House. This is good news to his 
numerous friends ; for when he left for Europe 
last Summer his health was so precarious his re- 
turn seemed doubtful. 


...-Senator and Mrs. Cameron, of Penusylva- 
nia, will pass the Winter on the Continent, re- 
turning to London for the next gay season. 
The famous ‘ boss” is already done with Wash- 
ington, and will never return to it asa place of 
residence. His nominal chairmanship of a Sen- 
ateCommittee will be filled during the Winter 
by a substitute. 


....The Duke of Mecklenburg is at Wormleys, 
Among other noblemen to be in Washington 
during the coming Winter is the Marquis de 
Mores, son of the Duke of Vallombrosa, of 
France. The Count will hail from Dakota, 
where he is employed in cattle raising. He 
married Miss Von Hoffman, of New York, 


...-It has been decided by high judges that no 
proclamation for Thanksgiving was ever issued 
bya President of the United States in words at 
once so graceful and devout as those of President 
Arthur, which call the nation to thank Almighty 
God tbe twenty-ninth of Noyember. 


.. .-Lord Carrington is a handsome, stalwart 
young Englishman, who has just returned from 
a hunting excursion in the far West. 


....Ex-Senator and Mrs. Windom are in Paris 
for the Winter, where their two daughters are at 


school, 
Music, 


Atmost all the subscribers to previous sea- 
sons were promptly on hand to greet each other 
at the Philharmonic Club’s first concert of the 
13th. Fifth Avenue, at least those blocks of it 
adjacent to Chickering Hall, has come to con- 
sider the Club’s charming entertainments as 
under its particular patronage, and the result 
is ever a brilliant little house. The program 
melodious and happily arranged, was: 
I icc ccnashenamermeakasmnciels H. Hofman 
(Being an arrangement by the Composer of his String 

Sextette, Opus 25.) 
Five German Songs. . (Schumann-Mendelasohn-Grieg.) 
Trio in B Flat Major, Opus 63 ..............+6+ Weber 
Quartet in G Major.......... bnesnsad cinnniesotel Haydn 
Soloists: Mrs. Emi] Gramm and Mr. Miguel Castel- 
Janos. 

The Hoffman Sextette, as now adapted, reveals 
in a new light remarkable beauties of theme and 
treatment. It was composed in the writer's most 
free and fanciful mood, and, while based upon 
entirely orthodox models, it is so fresh and sweet 
in character that the piece of chamber music 
written for this Club last season and most of 
Hoffman’s recent music, sounds labored beside 
it. The Scherzo is bright, sunny, and with an 
original little syncopated effect in it that pleased 
the audience greatly. The fault with the work 
1s that almost universal one in such compositions 
by our best modern composers—the ideas are too 
temptingly capable of elaborate development, 
and the composer forgets that he is not writing & 
symphony for full band. The result is indis- 
tinctness of movement, scratching, and fatigue 
on the listener’s part to make out what is going 
on. The vehicle is made too limited, when there 
might be abundant room. Nothing could better 
illustrate this than the Weber and Haydn music 
which followed Hoffman’s new work. The 8u- 
dience sat in uninterrupted delight during both 
Trio and Quartet, because all was clear, smooth, 
within just bounds and not the less perfect be- 
cause truly kKammer-musik. Mrs. Gramm 880§ 
with excellent expression her songs; she does 
not breathe properly. Mr. Castellanos’s only fault 
was playing too loud in forte passages of the 
Bextette. 











....On last Thursday evening a fine testime- 
nial concert (nowadays it is difficult to say for 
just what the adjective counts) was tendered the 
baritone, Mr. Max Heinrichs, at Steinway Hall. 
Miss Emily Winant, Mr. Edmund Neupert and 
the members of the New York 





Club were announced to assist in rendering *® 
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attractive miscellaneous program. Miss Winant, 
not exactly in good voice, sang with fine ex- 
pression an aria from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and 
Delila,” and stili more successfully a new Cradle 
Song by Mr. Dulcken, and Hatton’s favorite “Bid 
me to Live.” Mr. Heinrich’s selections were uni- 
formly rendered in the artistic style characteris- 
tic of him, notably the last of three Spanish 
songs by Jensen, “Ribericas del Rio.” Mr. 
Neupert’s second selection was canceled (owing 
to an accident) and the Philharmonic Club gave 
instead Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade,” and an arrange- 
ment of the spirited ‘Turkish March from the ‘Ru- 
inen von Athen.’” The Club also played, much 
to the satisfaction of the audience, a Caprice by 
Jungmann, a Russian Serenade and a Cossack 
Dance by Hoffman, with other numbers. Stein- 
way Hall was fairly well filled. 


_...The Symphony Society of New York inau- 
gurated its eighth season on Saturday night with 
the following resonant program, in which the 
Mendelssohn concerto appeared like a Peru- 
gino picture hung amidst a group of Mantegnas 
and Titians 


Seles, © BRAGG” o.oo sccccccceseccensss Cherubini 
i  o.; buannecavecaneesanaeal Mendelasohn 
NGG VEE 5000s csccccccsecscccweseecess Beethoven 
Variations on a Gavotte by Tartini. 
Symphonic Poem “ Mazeppa”................... Liszt 


Violin Soloist, M. Ovide Musin. 

There is considerable material in the band of the 
Society that was not there last season, and that 
with which we are familiar has greatly profited 
by the conductor’s zeal since May, The wood- 
wind element, which was an unfortunate feature 
last year, is now quite a different matter. Of the 
strings, under Mr. Richard Arnold’s chieftain- 
ship, complaint could scarcely be lawfully made. 
The brass is of a finer tone(particularly the horns) 
and the smaller features of the band are evidently 
intrusted to intelligence and skill. The Society's 
force is again not remarkably numerous, not ex- 
ceeding sixty-five or seventy, unless we are mis- 
taken; but Beethoven undoubtedly had about 
that number of musicians in his thoughts while 
writing his best orchestral works, and it ought to 
be large enough. Cherubini’s overture, one of 
the too few works of a very great musician 
which keeps its place in our concert-halls, was 
played with brilliancy and delicacy. The 
romance and pathos and the uproarious humor 
of the Symphony were brought out, under Dr, 
Damrosch’s direction, with the power of un- 
affected expression; the mysterious episode in 
the Scherzo, in which, as one has said, we are 
truly brought nearer to the heart of the com- 
poser than by years of personal intercourse, pro- 
duced its due impression upon the listeners, 
We may note that it isa happy thought to put 
Cherubini and Beethoven together in such a 
program, an opportunity being thereby afforded 
to the thoughtful in music of analyzing the re- 
semblances between the two musicians whose 
geniuses were #0 akin, and whose esteem for one 
another’s work was so mutually influential and 
frequently confessed. M. Musin was suceess- 
ful with his audience. He is an older man than 
we had expected, of particularly fine stage pres- 
ence and rather magnetic as a player. His tone 
ix not broad, occasionally anything but pure, 
and he is apt to rasp his @ string offensively. 
He played the slow movement of the Concerto 
exquisitely, but is apparently a player who aims 
to catch the pnblic by points of technique (which 
now and then play him cruelly false) rather than 
win critical praise for solid work with his bow. 
For a man of such patent talent he is dis- 
appointing. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—The new Trio Club set 
Tuesday last for their début as an organization, 
Miss Antonia Henne being the soloist secured. 
At the Academy of Music Mme. Gerster will be 
heard in “ Linda de Chamounix” on Saturday 
afternoon. At the Metropolitan the matinée will 
be “Faust,” Mme. Nilsson singing. On to- 
morrow afternoon and Saturday evening re- 
spectively, the Oratorio Society will perform 
Mendelasohn’s “ Walpurgis Night” and Mr. F. 
H. Cowen’s cantata, “St. Ursula.” 


a — 


SEVERAL new operas are attracting attention 
abroad. ‘Tommaso il Gobbo” by Luigi Teza ; 
Cottran’s “Griselda” and “Gillette de Nar- 
bonne,” sung at Bordeaux. Anew Spanish work 
“Un Lio en el Ropero” at Madrid, and (in re- 
hearsal in Paris) M. de Layarte’s “Le Roi de 
Carreau” and M. Chassaigne’s ‘Falka.” In 
London Mr. John Guest's new cantata, written 
“propos of the Luther Centenary, ‘The Monk 
that Shook the World,” has been kindly received, 


ek There is a pleasant little anecdote, from 
Spohr’s « Autobiography,” which is passing 
around the papers. The composer stated that at 
the rehearsals of a certain oratorio of his, his lit- 
tle girl, eight years old, usually remained quiet 
—_ the final number, which was a fugue ; then 
inisel saree bright and she hstened with sus- 
lon, We concluded that she had a 

penchant for music of a severe character, and 
“king her about it, she replied: ‘Oh! no, papa, 


but I know when that Piece is fini 
is 4 
rectly to the house for dinner mashed, ie 


ae ee le vee i attained his 
A is reported 
as Y 28 abroluiely faultless, smooth and brill- 


The FSunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 2d. 
DAWID’S ENEMY—SAUL.—1 Sam. XVII, 1-16. 


Nores.—‘‘ Would let him go no more home.” — 
While the parts of the narrative are difficult to 
reconcile, it would appear that David had at first 
only been a very short time with Saul as his 
minstrel, and then gone home, and had developed 
so out of a youth intoa man that neither Saul 
nor Abner knew him. See chap. xvii, 55. Now he 
determined to keep him at his court. Many 
critics believe that the author of this narrative 
of David has joined together two earlier narra- 
tives, which accounts for some apparent discrep- 
ancies.__——‘* Made a covenant,”—The word im- 
plies some formality of agreement to stand Ly 
each other.———“ The robe.”—An outer cloak. 
——** Garments,” —His military clothes. ——— 
* (tirdle.”—Probably like a richly embroidered 
sash. The indications are that Jonathan thus 
meant to recognize David as of his own rank. 
———** Saul set him over the men of war.” —Verse 
17 makes him captain of a thousand. Abner was 
the chief general.———“* When David returned 
Srom the slaughter of the Philistine.”’--It is not clear 
how this can follow regularly in time after the 
events mentioned above ; and there seems to bea 
repetition of the story. Possibly the words 
“from the slaughter of the Philistine,” have 
crept into the text, and it really refers to a later 
time. ——-—** Tabrets.”—Timbrels.—-——"‘ Instru- 
ments of music.”—The word in the Hebrew is 
**threes.” What the instrument is called ‘threes 
is not known ; possibly a sort of triangle, or a 
three-stringed harp.————‘* Answered one an- 
other."—Bang in responsive choruses,——— 
“ Eyed David.”—With jealousy..—_-—** The evil 
spirit from God,” “he prophesied,”—The writer 
simply looks upon all events as the divine order- 
ing, and does not mean to imply that God pur- 
posely tempted Saul to murder David. All in- 
sanity, all being ‘‘out of one’s own mind” was 
regarded as being possessed by some other one’s 
mind ; that is, by some spirit which God had al- 
lowed to enter. Translated into our western ex- 
pressions it means that Saul had one of his turns 
of melancholia and insanity. The word for 
prophesying was also used for raving; and Saul 
raved or “ prophesied,” 

Instruction.—The beauty of a true friendship 
is developed in this lesson. Nothing on earth is 
more lovely. It requires two kindred souls, 
kindred in honor and unselfishness, There can- 
not be true friendship unless the friends are 
ready to sacrifice themselves to the uttermost 
and stand by each other regardless of their own 
suffering. Such unselfishness does not come ex- 
cept with high-minded souls. And so friendship 
is always high-minded. It is not a bartered fel- 
lowship for a common selfish purpose, but is 
purely a devotion of each to the other. 

Specially beautiful in this case was the friend- 
ship of Jonathan. He had everything to give 
and to lose. He knew that the popular favor 
was pushing David into his own place as heir to 
the throne ; but yet he was true, 

The phrase, “loved him as his own soul,” is 
identical with that in the command to love thy 
neighbor as thyself, that is, as thine own soul, 
Christianity aims to make the rare and typical 
cases of unselfish friendship, like that of David 
and Jonathan, or Damon and Pythias, universal. 
It requires each of us to have that most important 
element of friendship, unselfish love displayed 
to all. 

We ought to love our neighbor as ourself, be- 
cause he is just as worthy as ourself. We are 
but one; and he is also one. His one is just as 
valuable as our one. We must put on ourself 
only our true valuation, 

If David ** behaved himself wisely,” it proves 
that he had common sense and used it. Com- 
mon sense implies just what David did. He 
adapted himself to exigencies judiciously, Com- 
mon sense does not look at one side, but at all 

sides of things. It does not take into consider- 
“ation simply this present circumstance, but all 
connected with it, and gives each its due weight. 
It means good judgment, 

If David ‘‘ behaved himself wisely,” it proves 
that he behaved himself in obedience to God’s 
law of right. Those who do wrong never behave 
wisely. (ioodness is wisdom, 

If David “‘ behaved himself wisely,” it proves 
that God was with him. God guided him. God 
guides all who do right. 

Wise and godly conduct is sure to get general 
favor and success, That is the very best way to 
be successful ; a much better way than trickery. 

A mean nature cannot love a large, generous 


one. It isin its very nature to be jealous. It 
cannot bear to hear other people’s praises. A 
good man loves to hear that others are good and 
successful, 

Jealousy isin its very nature murderous, Be- 
cause Saul was jealous he wished to kill David, 
Cain killed Abel out of jealousy. But all evil 
feelings lead naturally to that one end of murder. 
That shows the sinfulness of sin. Sin, when it is 
finished, worketh out death both in the commis- 
sion of the crime of murder and in the death of 
the soul of him who indulges in it. 

In misfortune David found God's sustain 

Biessed is that man who can make trou 
the means of getting a stronger and sweeter 





character. 





Literature. 


[7'ne prompt mention tn our list af “Booksof the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received.’ The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


RECENT GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
II. 


A votume of novelettes, Das Buch der 
Freundschaft, \ately published in Berlin, re- 
minds us that the hand of one of Germany’s 
most talented story-tellers has not lost its 
cunning. For many years he has delighted 
us by these tales. The brief relations of two 
friends or two lovers, or both, a night at an 
inn, a visit toa watering-place, a chance ac- 
quaintance, suffice to inspire the genius of 
Heyse with an exquisite dramatic piece, 
complete in itself and presented in chaste 
and lucid language. The reader of a Nov- 
elle by him may be sure that he will find 
something to charm his sense of beauty and 
poetry, and that no @ priori speculation will 
interrupt his enjoyment. Heyse has also 
written his Romane—a Romane is a novel, 
and a Novelle a short story—but he is at his 
best in these miniatures. The intense and 
poetical stories of Wilhelmine von Hillern, 
whose power oftentimes approaches a high 
level, enjoy at home all the appreciation 
which they have found in America. Von 
Scheffel still, after so many years, touches 
the genial chords of humor and poetry. 
His novel Hkkehard, and his charming 
poem, Der Trompeter von Sikkingen, should 
be much better known here than they are, 
though both, we believe, have been trans- 
lated into English. Although the scene of 
Hkkehard is set back a thousand years, and 
it has forty pages of antiquarian notes, the 
grace of description and situation have 
made it richly deserve the forty-five or 
more editions which it has gone through; 
and the fine philosophy of the tom-cat, Hid- 
digeigei, in der T'rompeter, is itself enough 
to commend tbat unique poem to the heart 
of every reader. 

These are some of the men who have 
guided taste or challenged notice for dec- 
ades, and whose prestige still overshadows 
the younger writers of recent prominence. 
The fashion is now, more than ever, set by 
the historical novel. These newer writ- 
ings are not historical in the Mthlbach 
sense; interest is not made to turn upon 
actual historical personages or events, but 
the customs and manners of an epoch are 
typified in fictitious characters, moving 
amid actual events or personages, set per- 
haps in the background. We are all ac- 
quainted with Ebers, the poetic Egyptolo- 
gist of Leipzig, self-contradictory as the 
phrase may sound. His Uarda, Hin 
Migyptische Konigstochter and Homo Sum 
are still his best, though his last, Hin Wort, 
is much more vivid with human life and 
pathos than most of the works produced by 
his colleagues. The hero, seeking the word 
that moves and reveals the world, tries 
happiness, art, fame, power, and love, and 
at last finds that happiness and art are true 
to him, but that love alone lends these 
brilliancy, charm and steady sway. 
Ebers still lectures and interprets Egyptian 
texts at the University of Liepzig, or rather 
at his residence, which suffices for the five 
or six students who at a given time long, 
even in Germany, to become Egyptologists. 
But there are rumors that success and pub- 
lishers have lessened his labors in archzol- 
ogy. The ailment, whichin 1868 gave him 
leisure to write his first Egyptian tale, 
still lingers with him to the extent 
that he is compelled to drag one leg. 
The thing most dear to the heart of a Ger- 
man scholar is die Wissenschaft, science, the 
adding of something to human knowledge ; 
and his loyalty to his Wissenschaft is intense 
and unselfish, and is most heartily to be re- 
spected. Hence the discoverer of the great 
‘+ Papyrus Ebers” at first felt called upon 
to supply his stories with full notes. But 
his natural creative genius breaks forth in 
spite of erudition, and whether his person- 
ages have their being in the Thebes of 
Rameses the Great, in Syria, Antwerp, or 
Madrid, they bear the universal impress of 
human beings and provoke our sympathy 
and interest. His ever-recurring champion- 
ship of the lowly and unfortunate, discern- 
ing in every sect and every class certain 
rights as well as high qualities, shows that 
he has caught the modern spirit in literature. 








Ebers’s next novel, however, will have to 
be ‘exceedingly good to neutralize the 
general but somewhat ungrounded feeling, 
produced by Die Bittgermeisterin and Ein 
Wort, that he is declining. 

A new novelist, in all respects the equal 
of Ebers, is Professor Hausrath of Heidel- 
berg, known by the nom de plume of George 
Taylor, the author of Antinous and Klytia. 
The latter has been out but a few months, 
and it has given its author a place in the first 
rank, a position which the shorter tale 
Antinous seemed to predestine for him. 
He, too, is a scholar, a theologian, one whose 
Wissenschaft does not cloud his imagina- 
tion; and both his novels are historical. In 
Antinous the beautitul favorite of the Em- 
peror Hadrian fills the foreground. Kfytia 
throws a white light on the religious life of 
the second half of the sixteenth century in 
the Palatinate under Frederick ITI. But in 
this light stand forth the author’s own crea- 
tions, the maiden Klytia, the hero Paul 
Laurenzano and his brother, and the relent- 
less Jesuits. Paul, an ardent and sincere 
proselyte of the order, issent from Italy to 
a German convent of reformed uuns, where, 
disguised as a Protestant clergyman, he is 
commissioned to bring them back to the 
Roman fold. He becomes their confessor; 
but soon falls in love with Klytia. The 
mental struggles of the sensitive monk, his 
spiritual fall, his expiation, conversion, and 
final happiness with Klytia, are related 
with graphic skill and power. We are re- 
minded of ‘‘John Inglesant,” though rather 
by theme than treatment. The hills and 
stately castle at Heidelberg seem again to 
stand before us; and the learning of the 
university professor—some of the London 
weeklies have set him down an Englishman 
—but helps to deepen and enrich the pic- 
ture. We are sure that every touch is faith- 
ful, that documents, records, proofs lie be- 
hind each fact of characterization; yet the 
actors live; they are no puppets on which to 
hang pedantry. This new novelist, who 
has already been translated, merits all the 
heartiness of welcome vouchsafed to his 
most eminent rivals. 

Another new and brilliant member of the 
historical school—which is now the domin- 
ant school—is Ernst Eckstein. It would 
hardly be extravagant to say that every 
reader of books in Germany has read 
Eckstein’s Humoresken, the light but 
incisive. sketches of school life which 
first brought him into notice. They 
humorously describe the pranks of his 
own gymnasium days. The pompous, 
pedantic, but kind-hearted director is a 
masterly piece of caricature, though he is 
certainly not typical of the majority of gym- 
nasium teachers. These sketches, however, 
were but pen-dips of Eckstein’s prelimin- 
ary to his entering the field of the regular 
historical romance. His latest serious 
novel, Prusias, which has been running 
through a German family paper, will soon 
reach usin book form. Its predecessor, Die 
Claudier, is a romance of remarkable vivid- 
ness and power. The scene is Rome in the 
reign of the Emperor Domitian; the book 
has many notes, and one of the characters 
now and then drops a phrase in Gothic. 
But the notes are helps to an interpretation 
of the story, as well as concessions to 
Wissenschaft. The voluptuous life of 
Rome is presented in minutest detail, 
and certainly with a graphic and skill- 
ful touch. The climax is a spectacle in 
which condemned Christians and prisoners 
fight wild beasts, or as gladiators, to make 
a Roman holiday. The tragic close of Domi- 
tian’s reign and the daily scenes and wild 
orgies of Rome in the first century after 
Christ, are reproduced with startling clear- 
ness. The fault of the work is the lack of 
characterization. This strikes us when we 
think of Mrs. Burnett or Mrs. Oliphant or 
W.E. Norris, to say nothing of greater 
writers,or to compare like with like, of Ebers 
or Hausrath. Events, plot and description 
are combined with much talent; but the 
human beings are too nearly alike. This 
fault may also be found with Felix Dabn, 
another disciple of Scott, His Hin Kampf 
wm Rom, a long story of the Gothic war of 
the sixth eentury, and his shorter Felicitas, 
dealing with the migration of peoples, are 


productions which only the retrospect-lov- 


ing and cultured spirit of German society 
could call forth. Imagine an English novel 
on the settlement of England by the Angles 
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Saxons, and Jutes! Dahn is somewhat 
melodramatic, using, like Victor Hugo, very 
short paragraphs, as the opening sentence 
of Hin Kampf um Rom: “It was a sultry 
Summer night in the year 526, A.D.” He 
seems always to delight in Nature, and 
though he should be read with Gibbon at 
the elbow, he is a worthy peer of the 
modern romancists. 
> 

....We hope in all good charity that another 
such a disappointment doce not await us in the 
literary history of the year, as the Morris trans- 
lation of Julius Kistlin’s Life of Martin Luther. 
(Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society.) 
The translation is not made from the large 
standard work in two volumes, octavo, published 
in Germany in 1875, but from the smaller popu- 
ular edition of last year, which is in all respects a 
model of book-making, and worthy of the great 
Reformer and of the German people. The text 
in this German edition is simple, perspicuous, 
popular, idiomatic. Paper and print are all that 
German skill could make them, and the illustra- 
tions are in the line of the subject, made for the 
book and perfect of their kind, All these illus- 
trations are swept away from Dr. Morris’s trans- 
lation, and for them are substituted a weakly and 
sickening lot of trash, which looks like the dying 
effort of a score or more of old plates to make 
an impression, such as “Luther's Joys of Sum- 
mer in the Bosom of his Family,” ‘‘Luther’s 
Winter Pleasures,” ‘‘Luther’s Singing at Home.” 
Of all this Dr. Morris attempts to make a merit 
for his edition, and proceeds to insult the intel- 
ligence of the American public by explaining that 
“the publishers have omitted the plates by 
which the original is illustrated as not adapted 
to our American taste. In place of them 
some modern and artistically finished illustra- 
tions have been substituted, which we are cer- 
tain will receive the approbation of our patrons,” 
It is hard to read this with the two books before 
us, without wondering in what condition of mind, 
ethically and wathetically the writer was when 
he pennedit. The merit of the translation can 
be seen from a few examples. On p. 30 we read 
that Luther was born between 11 and 12 at night 
and baptized the same day. Rapid work this, 
we should say. But the speed lies wholly in the 
translation of gleich Tags, ‘the same day,” for 
*‘as soon as it was day,” which is what Kdéstlin 
says. The account of the family coat-of-arms, 
on p, 28, is a model of vexatious minor blunder- 
ing. To begin with, the coat-of-arms is called 
an heirloom, a word especially appropriated to 
personal property. In the next line we read: 
‘One side represents a cross-bow. If the pub- 
lishers’ conception of what is ‘‘ adapted to our 
American taste” had not led them to exclude the 
illustration printed in the original, every reader 
would have seen that it is not said that one side 
of the seal carries « cross-Low on it, but that the 
emblem on the seal is one side or a half-view of 
a cross-bow. We are additionally told that this 
‘fon the seal of his brother Jacob 
(James), at the present time, on documents once 
in his possession.” The German is, So sehen wir 
es noch auf dem Siegel von Luther's Bruder Jacob, 
with not a word about documents. In one 
paragraph on p. 62, we find that *‘ Luther now 
thought it time to inform his parents of his 
resolution.” There is nota word about time, but 
simply that Luther thought he ought to inform 
them. The monastic brethren remind him “ that 
aman must forsake father and mother for the 
sake of Christ.” They do no such thing, but 
that he must be willing to forsake them, * My 
father,” says Luther some years after [the Ger- 
man is simply spdler, later, and not necessarily 
some years later), ‘was vexed with me beyond 
degree” ; but why cannot we have the exact state- 
ment that he nearly went mad about it? His 
frionds, however, remonstrate with him, and 
as our translator says “prevailed upon him to 
sacrifice to God his dearest object on earth,” 
Kistlin says, pressed him to give up to God, 
efc., and #o avoids « repetitious clause in the 
next sentence: “The father was finally per- 
suaded.” On the next page Luther is said 
to have been surrounded by the “envious 
brothers” of the cloister. It should be jealous. 
** Monastic cowl,” in the next paragraph, should 
be execrable cowl. A few lines further on we 
read that “Luther had no competent teacher of 
the Bible. He found the understanding of it 
difficult. But with ardent longing he continued 
to read it and sigh for some one to expound it.” 
What Kdastlin says is not that Luther found the 
Bible blind and difficult to understand ; but that 
no one could help him to read it, and that with 
real hunger he read himself into his Bible and 
never turned away from it. In describing his 
cell, why is the important statement it looked oul 
on the cloistered yard of the monastery omitted ? 
Kostlin does not say “On March 7th, 1872, this 
room was destroyed by fire,” but only a few years 
ago (March 7th, 1872,) this room was destroyed 
by fire—i. ¢., it remained to nearly the present 
time. Inthe next paragraph, speaking of the 
monk's devotion to the Virgin, Luther is made 
to say : ‘“‘ Under her mantle I had to creep at that 
time, the Lord Jesus being out of view.” What 
Luther said was ‘‘Under her mantle I had at 
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that time to creep into the presence of the Lord 
Jesus.” And lower down we find “ He took pains 
to learn and repeat every word punctually,” for 
he was required above-all things to warn, etc, The 
work made with the admirable comparative and 
descriptive doctrinal statements of Késtlin may 
best be exhibited by a quotation from p. 65, in 
which we have italicized the questionable clauses 
and introduced the corrections into brackets. 

* By a complete internal contrition which corres- 
ponded to the enormous weight of the sins (his sins) 
the penitent rendered (was to render) himself worthy 
of pardon, which the confessor then pronounced [an- 
nounced) in the act of absolution ; however (though), 
according to the prevailing sentiment (instruction) 
if there was any deficiency in a complete contrition, it 
{what one lacked of a complete contrition) was 
made upby the sacrament of absolution, But the 
puntshmentto which God had destined (the punish- 
ments which God had reserved for) the guilty was 
(were}] not annulled (ended) by this absolution or 
pardon, that was (but were still) to be atoned for by 
personal performances (observances), which the 
priest imposed on the penitent, such as prayers, alms, 
fasting, and other self-mortifications. . . . This 
was and continued to be [stil] is)the doctrine of 
Catholicism,” 

All this is gleaned from a few pages and is 
a fair specimen of the whole.—-——We have ex- 
amined the advance sheets of a far more satis- 
factory translation of Késtlin’s admirable abbre- 
viation, made under the direction of the Messrs, 
Longman & Co, (London), and which is already 
advertised here by the American publishers, the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. This edition 
reproduces the illustrations of the original, with 
the exception of the initial lettters of the chapters, 
which in the translation are necessarily differ- 
ent, and is well made in all respects, The 
translation is far better than the one we have 
been compelled to criticise. so sharply above ; and 
represents in better English an original of which 
one of the best things to be said of any book may 
be asserted, that ita vitality is so great as to sur- 
vive even the mangling of Dr. Morris’s transla- 
tors and make their version one that we should 
be thankful for, had not the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner a greatly better one to offer,—-—— 
There can be no worthy commemoration of 
Luther which fails to take note of his hymns. 
It was not merely his own deep-seated love of 
music which led Luther to provide the Reformed 
Churches with hyions. He saw the power and 
central place of the Mass in the Roman Service 
and, with the deep perception and creative in- 
genuity that characterized him, he supplied the 
Reformed Churches with a popular congrega- 
tional service in these elaborate hymns, which 
had an instant, permanent and incalculable 
effect on the movement they were designed to 
promote. The only really adequate collection 
of these hymns which has been called out among 
us by the commemoration of the fourth centen- 
nial ef Luther's birth is, so far as we are aware, 
that edited by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, assisted 
by Nathan H, Allen—The Hymns of Martin 
Luther, set to their original melodies, with an 
English version, published in royal octavo size 
and in very fine style by the Messrs. Scribner. 
This volume contains the “ only complete collec- 
tion of the Luther hymns and of the music with 
which they are identified which has been pre- 
sented to the English speaking people.” Dr. 
Bacon has supplied an interesting preface and 
worked out in the table of contents or in con- 
nection with each hymn and tune in the text the 
hymnological facts as to its origin and that of 
the music set to it. The credit of the musical 
editorship belongs to Mr. Nathan H. Allen. The 
work certainly makes both an impressive and in- 
viting appearance, and as far as the examination 
we have been able to make may be trusted, in- 
dicates that this collection of XXXVI Hymns in 
the original German and English taanslations 
with the same meters set to the original tunes, 
are worthy of the moment they are designed to 
meet and of a permanent place in our hymnology. 


...-The anonymous author of the historic 
romance Arius the Libyan (Appleton & Co.) does 
not take a rigorous enough view of the prepara- 
tion required for his work. His work 1 no 
contribution to light literature, but a serious at- 
tempt to reconstruct the accepted opinion of 
Arius and to force Christianity itself back from 
its present attitude to property onto some- 
thing like a communistic basis, where it is as- 
sumed to have been planted by its divine founder. 
The inherent difficulties of making good his 
propositions can be surmounted only by the 
sharpest and most definite proof, and are not so 
much as touched by a glib treatment, which, dis- 
daining authorities and the restraints of explicit 
citations, glides on dogmatically through the 
political history of the perplexed age of Con- 
stantine and the tangled subtleties of the Arian 
controversy. What our author’s relation to 
Christianity is it is difficult to say. 
He is certainly devout and reverent, does not 
sow doubt, and appreciates the spiritual power 
and divine origin of the Christian faith. The 
story opens with a romance, spun, as far as 
far as Arius is concerned, out of the slenderest 
material. Even his asserted origin in Libya is 
uncertain, and rests on the fact that among the 
opprobrious titles fixed on him by his enemies 
was thatof the Libyan. The Cyrenian home 





farm where he is said to have grown up is called 
Boucalis, and described as having given its name 
to the Alexandrine Church where Arius minis- 
tered. The dry fact is that nothing but the Alex- 
andrine Church is historical. The rest, farm 
and all, is conjecture. There is no slightest 
trace in Arius of the Egyptian training Which 
plays such a part in this author’s speculations 
about him. Antioch and her schools, where we 
know he was, account for him sufficiently. Apart 
from the indications of connection with Anti- 
och, furnished by the Arian theology, the belief 
that he studied there with Lucian rests on one 
word, ovAsovxeavioryg, in @ letter from Arius to 
Eusebius of Nicomedia,which,though explicit on 
that point, isa narrow basis for nearly two hun- 
dred pages of detailed biography. In the 
angry recriminations of the times his enemies 
wrote him down as a sly oldserpent. Our anony- 
mous author, unable to accept this as simple vi- 
tuperation, extracts from it a grain of historic 
fact and rationalizes it into a malicious allusion 
to graceful, serpent-like movements of his head 
when speaking, which he goes on to account 
for romantically as an ancestral birthmark—all 
this in contravention of the distinct and credible 
accounts we have of his personal appearance 
and from no less an authority than the Emperor 
Constantine. ‘The view given of primitive Chris- 
tianity, though not altogether imaginative, be- 
longs in that worst kind of unveracities which 
are spun out of truths. The author starts with 
the assertion that the power of Christianity lay in 
the social doctrine of all things in common. He 
expands this principle into a kind of communism 
aimed at private property as the primal wrong. 
He translates catholic into common, and makes 
the believer profess ‘* I believe in the holy com- 
mon church.” He describes Arius as the ex- 
pounder and protagonist of this communistic 
Christianity and, carrying this principle into the 
larger political relations of the empire, employs 
it to explain the imperial policy and the direction 
given to Christian theology as a Pagan reaction 
against Christian communism—a view which has 
nothing for it but an abuse of the events of 
Pentecost and the strict asceticiem of Arius, 
It is impossible to discover in history the features 
of the mild, patient, self-controlled and disin- 
terested man described in this romance. He was 
probably ambitious for himself and jealous of 
others, and certainly superficial, He was not 
profound enough either to advance the theology 
of the Church or to perceive the mischievous con- 
sequence of his own, which he proposed in good 
faith and as a defense against Sabellianism and 
the Gnostics, The fact that makes fatally against 
his having high intellectual ability, is that 
though he employed the conception of a gener- 
ation to explain the Trinity, and though he was 
pressed toward the Nicene doctrine by many pow- 
erful intellectual considerations he never reached 
and probably was mentally incapable of reach- 
ing the conception of the eternal generation as 
a process im the divine nature defining the rela- 
tion of the Father and the Son, If there is small 
excuse to be offered for the defects we have 
named, there is till less for the poor-spirited at- 
tempt to belittle Athanasius and with him the 
entire Christian history of the age. 


..-.The illuminated New Testament issued by 
the Messrs. Longman & Co., of London,and with 
the American imprimatur of the Messrs. Hough- 
lin, Mifflin & Co., must stand as one of the rare- 
ly fine and marked productions of the year. The 
publishers have taken it up as an opus of the 
first magnitude in the fine art of book-making. 
It has been their design to bring together in 
their illumination of the New Testament the 
finest decorative work from missals, breviaries and 
other collections, and the finest illustrative work 
that could be engraved after the old painters. 
The sacred volume is issued in quarto form, in a 
rich binding. The text is of course the author- 
ized. Each gospel is introduced with a beautiful 
ornamented half-title from MSS. in the British 
Museum, followed by a full-paged title, consisting 
of a border of rich black and white illumination 
framing the engraved reproduction of some il- 
lustrative picture from the great masters. The, 
total number of these in the four gospels is six- 
ty, while on the remaining books is expended a 
vast amount of severer decorative work more in 
keeping with their character and in gratifying 
contrast with the exuberant eplendor lavished 
on the gospels. The art of printing in plain 
colors could hardly do more or do it 
better. The border work and the initial 
pieces are rich, nicely adapted, and in great 
variety. The sacred text is printed in two 
columns, which on the ordinary pages are divided 
by an elegant central decorative border con- 
neeting the broad bands that lie across the 
page at topand bottom. Mr. Shaw collected for 
the work a first-rate corps of English artists, 
The drawings on the wood-blocks of the subjects 
from pictures are, with one exception, by Mr. A, 
J. Waudby. A capital feature of the voiume is 
the nice indication of the source from which every 
reproduction is derived, so that we can identify 
the author and his work through all the other- 
wise bewildering details of the immense collec- 
tion. The design of the whole is a large and 
bold one ; and it has been executed nobly and in 
the best possible taste. The designs from the 





oil paintings of the masters reproduce them in 
miniature, and have all the difficulties of such 
reproduction to struggle with. But we notice 
that, in cases where the outlines or individual 
features will not bear close examination, the 
spirit of the composition and of each figure and 
part in it is successfully reproduced. It will be 
difficult to surpass it, except by original work 
done by one master-hand with many years of 
time at his command. 


....-Among books of the highest elegance we 
notice The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, of 
Great Renown in Nottinghamshire, written and 
illustrated by Howard Pyle. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) The title page and headings throughout 
are in old style. Mr. Pyle’s illustrations, which 
are numerous and a very prominent feature of 
the book, do him the highest credit, being done 
wholly by himself, and greatly in advance of last 
year’s “Chronicle of the Dram,” which suffered 
more or less from want of unity and harmony in 
the parts. By a new process in binding the pub- 
lishers have been able to effect a very considera- 
ble reduction in the cost. The text is the combina- 
tion of the scattered elements of the Robin Hood 
romance into a continuous story by Howard 
Pyle. It is told wonderfully well, in a style of 
quaint and antique simplicity, with a world of 
humor and in the inexhaustible freshness of the 
old English romantic ballad. Opinion has varied 
at different times as to the historical character 
of Robin Hood, but is now settling down on the 
theory of a general historical basis with a good 
deal of legendary addition and ornamentation, 
The latest opinions on the subject are embodied 
in an ingenious pamphlet by the Rev. Jos.Hunter, 
London, 1852. The earliest mention of him is in 
the vision of Piers Ploughman (1365), and in the 
Scotichronicon (1384), About 1495, Wynkyn 
de Worde combined the several ballads into his 
‘Lytle Geste of Robyn Hood.” In 1795, Rittson 
(London), with wonderful diligence, collected ey- 
erything that could then be found, into a com- 
plete edition of Robin Hood ballads and anec- 
dotes. This has been enlarged into two volumes 
by the latest authority on the subject, J. M. 
Gutch, (London : 1847.) The ballads may also be 
found in Vol. V of Professor Childs’s edition of 
the English ballads. From these various sources 
Mr. Pyle collects the elements of the story, and 
publishes it in the romantic form, with no at- 
tempt to distinguish the iegendary, and with no 
single word to disturb the reader’s enjoyment of 
it as simple romance. For the purpose of the 
book, this may be the part of wisest discretion. 
But we should have been glad to find somewhere 
in the volume a hard and fast statement of the 
source from which the material is derived, of the 
literature of the subject, and of the author’s meth- 
od, and of the liberties he allowed himself in 
handling his material. 


....-Uniform in size and style with the new edi- 
tion of “‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor,” which we 
have previously noticed, the Messrs. Scribner re- 
publish from the same author Dream Life. A 
Fable of the Seasons, and in a second volume with 
a brief prefatory note, Wet Days at Edgewood 
with Old Farmers, Old Gardeners, and Old Pas- 
torals.—--——The Messrs. Scribner publish a new 
edition of Mr. G. W. Cable’s Grandissimes, with 
a slight revision of the dialect in unimportant 
parts of the story. Old Creole Days, by the 
same author, containing the short story of Mad- 
ame Delphini, is also published in the same size 
and form, making a complete edition of Mr. Ca- 
ble’s romances in two uniform volumes.———The 
Bradstreet Press, of this city, publish in exquisite 
form a brochure on binding,an Historical Essay on 
the Art of Bookbinding, by H. P. DuBois, which is 
designed to promote an interest in the practical 
and theoretic art of bookbinding.———The 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. (Boston) have brought out 
for another number of their ‘‘ Classic Series” Vol- 
taire’s History of Charles XII, It contains the pre- 
face to the edition of 1750, with the Preliminary 
Remarks, but no further note or comment of im- 
portance and nothing as to the translator or tran 
lation and no notes of the errors into which Vol- 
taire is now known to have fallen in this 
history.——After five years of successful sale in 
the first edition, Mr. William Still has brought 
out a revision of his Underground Railroad Ree- 
ords, with a life of the author, sketches of the old 
antislavery men and of the efforts of slaves to gain 
their freedom. The author was connected for many 
years with the anti-slavery office in Philadelphia 
and an active laborer in all enterprises to pro 
mote the liberation of his race. The book i# 
sold only to subscribers and published by the au- 
thor, William Still, 244 South 12th St., Philadel- 
phia. 


....Jaingles and Joys for Wee Girls and Boys, 
by Mrs. Mary D. Brine, is the most considerable 
and effective contribution she has yet made # 
her juvenile admirers and their friends. Some 
of the rhymes and jingles cannot be improved, 
as for example, on page 156, “This is the way- 
All in all, poem and illustration together, pas? 
105 is as pleasing as anything our book-makers 
have laid before the young eyes this year. The 
whole collection is bright, musical and in good 
taste. The illustrations, which overtiow the pase, 
are in good style, and have the merit of giving 
something good to younger children than #* 
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often reached by these illustrated juveniles. 
_——The lover of pictures and poems will find 
them commingled in bewildering affluence in 
Sunlight and Shade, a broad imperial octavo of 
poems and pictures of life and Nature, published 
by the Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 
on fine paper and bound in good style. The 
contributing artists are numerons and of good 
standing. ——--The aanua! volume of the Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co’s Little Folks, which 
we have just received, is an English publication 
for the young folks which will bear examination. 
Its quiet merit, refined air and freedom from 
sensationalism, an.1 general wholesomeness make 
it a desirable friend to have in the family——— 
Harper’s Young People, bound for the year 1883, 
makes an imperial volume with all its wealth of 
illustrations, its boundless variety of articles, 
poems, puzzles, stories, treasured up in a hand- 
some volume and indexed. —_——-Zigzag Journeys 
in Northern Lands is the installment for the year 
1884 of Hezekiah Butterworth’s ‘‘ Journeys of 
the Zigzag Club,” and describes their wanderings 
through Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. Itisa miscellaneous, story-telling 
collection, with a large number of illustrations, 
various in style and merit. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. ) 


.. After having achieved a success in Paris, 
Adrien Marie’s Une Journée D’ Enfant, or “A 
Child’s Day” is offered to the American public 
by Mr. J. W. Bouton, in full folio size, on rich, 
heavy paper and with a brilliant introductory 
notice of the work and its author. Marie’s 
charming compositions are presented in twenty 
full folio-page plates in Heliogravure, by Dujar- 
din, which are designed to illustrate the instincts 
and caprices of childhood by following one nat- 
ural, healthy, typical child through a day of life 
in a series of sketches that go straight to the 
hears. In the first, ‘‘Bebe” with her foot 
through the crib rails, rubs sleep from her eyes, 
drops a kisson her doll and falls back to nibble 
a cracker and hug her toy-dog. The next is the 
spring into Mamma’s arms and the moruing kiss. 
In the third, the nurse sews on her clothes @ la 
Frangaise and achieves not without storm and 
trouble the first toilet. And so the day runs on, 
and with it the child’s mimic life with dolls and 
play-things until night comes and with it the 
evening prayer in Mamma’s lap and the sweet 
good-night to the sleepy child settled among pil- 
lows with the doll on her breast.. The title of 
each composition has a page to itself, and is il- 
luminated with little designs which carry on the 
child’s comedy of life, and are all reproduced 
ingeniously in miniature in the index. The work 
is free and true, full of spirit without manner- 
ism, exaggeration or pedantry, a genuine exhi- 
bition of child life, and as such, possessed of a 
never failing charm. Though good in all its de- 
tails, the impression of the work is greatly 
hightened by the artistic combination and hand- 
ling of the whole—the ensemble. 


.-In her new detective romance, Hand 
and Ring Anna Katherine Green displays 
much the same power of awakening and baffling 
expectations which invited the reader’s attention 
in ‘The Leavenworth Case.’ After Gaboriau’s 
delicate treatment of themes of this nature we 
miss in both these stories the finish, the subtle 
and the impenetrable art of the French author. 
The creation of mysteries only to explode them 
in the next chapter is neither a very difficult nor 
a very high literary achievement, and the letting 
a pack of detectives loose first on once innocent 
person and then on another, tormenting them 
with tortures worse than the rack and driving 
them to the verge of desperation is something 
like literary outrage on our feeling of security 
under the broad aegis of the law—an outrage 
that would be resented on the spot were 
it not for a certain unartistic and blun- 
dering overdoing of things which keeps the 
reader snug and comfortable in the conviction 
that such athing never was and never could be. 
It is a tribute to the author’s genius that she nver 
tires and never loses her readers notwithstand- 
ing, and it is a merit of the story that the slight 
tinge of exaggeration, combined with a consid- 
erable improbability and a total absence of didac- 
tic purpose, prevents the reader from falling into 
any illusion as to the distinction between fact 
and fiction, and saves him from thé temptation 
to moralize he would surely feel if the story 
kept more strictly to the line of nature and of 
probability. Another merit of the story is that 
its interest depends on no double meanings. It 
moves on clean and healthy, and ends without 
raising images or making impressions which have 
to be forgotten. It is ingenious and sensational. 
It gives us one fine character in Craik Mansell 
and another strong one in Imogene Dare. The 
situation contrived for her recalls that of 
Jeannie Dean, in “The Heart of Midlothian,” but 
the moral elements of the position are not 
Brasped as firmly nor allowed to work with as 
much simplicity. The terrible misunderstanding 
and reciprocated belief in the other's guilt that 
lies between the two lovers, though must unnat- 

ural, is worked out powerfully and skillfully. 


.-A feature of special interest in the quarto 
edition de luxe of Twenty Poems from Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow , published for the new 





. desire to notify the reading public that they 


year bythe Messrs. Houghton Mifflin & Co., is 
that they are illustrated wholly from paintings 
by Ernest W. Longfellow, the poet’s son, en- 
graved by George T. Andrew, W. B. Closson and 
a company of assistants who were not hurried 
in their work, The frontispiece is engraved by 
Mr. Closson after a portrait by Ernest W. Long- 
fellow, which is the favorite likeness of the poet’s 
family. The book is made of white paper of the 
finest texture and prepared with a special ivory 
finish which is particularly well suited to re- 
ceive the impression of the fine wood-cut en- 
gravings. Many of the illustrations strikingly 
suggest the original paintings, especially those 
of *‘Mad River,” ‘““Cadenabbia” and the second 
illustration of ‘“‘Seaweed.” Altogether the col- 
lection is one of striking and varied interest. 


.-Celia Thaxter’s Poems for Children 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) containsone hundred 
and fifty odd pages octavo of her clear and melo- 
dious songs. Being designed for children, they 
are kept in a simple strain which, while it makes 
them suitable for young readers, renders them 
doubly attractive to the older ones. They run 
on themes of Nature—wild birds, solitary fowl, or 
little tales and poetic scenes and incidents in 
common life. Without rising into the highest and 
exceptional regions of song, they are always dis- 
tinctly poetic ; real songs, alive with imagination, 
sentiment and melcdy. The illustrations, by 
Miss A. G, Plympton, are delicate and dainty. 
There is unmistakable talent in the hand that 
drew them, but a talent that is in some danger of 
being eclipsed in the mystic theories about vague 
outlines and indistinct drawing. 


..A convenient popular pocket manual is 
Literature for Beginners, by Harriet B. Swine- 
ford. (E. L. Raub & Co., Lock Haven, Pa.) It 
contains the briefest possible sketches and bio- 
graphical facts relating to each author, English 
and Ameriean, arranged in systematic order, by 
periods, together with specimen extracts of their 
writings, which are too brief and too isolated to 
be of any value, together with indices of birth- 
days, pseudonyms, etc. The pages given to the 
collections of ‘‘Gems of Thought” and ‘“ Popu- 
lar Album Extracts” are thrown away. The 
statement that ‘‘George Eliot” was married to Mr. 
Lewes is a mistake, es is shown by her signing 
of herself with her own hand as spinsterin the 
certificate of her first and only marriage, to Mr. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


VoLumeE First of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s great 
“Dictionary of Biography” is nearly ready to be 
putin proof. The Dictionary is truly a formida- 
ble undertaking. 


.-The reported circulation of some leading 
American college journals is as follows: The 
Dartmouth, 1,030; The Tuftonian, 1,000; Yale 
Courant, 850; Ambherst Student, 625; Prince- 
tonian, 7125; Harvard Advocate, 450; Atheneum, 
(00 ; The Lampoon, 700. 


.. Miss 8, O. Jewett’s New England sketches 
and tales are to be collected ina volume. This 
will be published by the Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. within a few weeks. The same firm 
propose to bring out Mr. John Fiske’s “ Excur- 
sions of an Evolutionist”—a gathering of maga- 
zine or review articles: 

.-Mr. Alma Tadema, the eminent English 
painter, has forwarded to, Germany for the new 
Ebers Gallery his painting of a scene in Professor 
Ebers’s novel, ‘‘ Homo Sum”—the scene where 
old Menander hurls the stone, in the excitement 
of dilating upon his youthful prowess in the 
heathen gymnasium. 


..Dr. T. De Witt 'lalmage writes in the De- 
cember issue of the Sunday Magazine upon 
“Suicide,” and other topics. The same number 
contains an interesting little memorial of *‘ Sister 
Louise,” a noble and self-sacrificing woman who 
devoted her life to the care of the sick and desti- 
tute in New York City, and who died last Easter, 
worn out with her unstinted labors, in ‘* The 
House of the Holy Comforter,” of which she was 
the founder in 1879, 


.. THe INDEPENDENT wishes to chronicle in 
enduring ink the fact that it not long since re- 
ceived a courteous and grateful note from the 
author of a rejected manuscript. He who, with 
a modesty almost phenomenal, thus penned said 
note, thanked the readers for declining a lit- 
erary effort which “after critically re-readi ng,” 
he finds does not ‘‘ do justice to the subject nor 
to the writer.” This world ie advancing. We 
have never felt more certain of another golden 
age than now. 


....The tasteful announcement of the Youth's 
Companion for the year 1883 states that this ex 
cellent paper will print, during the next volume” 
a novel by Mrs, Oliphant, a paper by Miss Dick? 
ens, the poem by Mr. Tennyson, to which refer- 
ence has been earlier made by us, six poems by 
Owen Meredith, and serials of some length by 
Thomas Hardy and Alphonse Daudet. Not long 
ago alady was overheard to confess that ‘‘if she 
had only one paper to take while she lived, tha; 
one should be the Companion.” 


.-The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, 


“unlucky novel called ‘‘ Eugenia.” 


have purchased from the Messrs, Harper 
& Bros. the entire stock of back numbers of 
Harper's Magazine, which the publishers are 
able to put into the market. All persons desir- 
ing back numbers and volumes of the Maga- 
zine must now apply not to the Harpers but 
to Messrs, Estes & Lauriat. The latter house 
are also anxious to purchase old numbers of the 
Magazine for several months in the years 1850 
to 1879 inclusive. Parties having numbers in 
these back volumes may address the firm at 
Boston, if they wish to dispose of them. 


..We do not often see a paragraph from a 
reviewer more scarifying and better realizing the 
still popular notion of an “ unfavorable notice” 
than this, by a Saturday Review writer, upon an 
We hope he 
speaks the truth: ‘This story has one merit, 
that of not being very long ; but we are unwilling 
to’ believe that even ‘ vacuous magnates’—to use 
Mr. Hardinge’s own words—can be so empty- 
headed and so puzzled to find pastime as to fall 
back on him for relief. It may be a wet day, 
and they are kept prisoners within doors, Stil), 
there are the drops of rain to count as they run 
down the window-panes, there is the fire to stir 
and there is the cat to stroke. Life, at its worst, 
‘a ot so bare of diversions that a man need have 
recourse to ‘ Eugenia.’” 


..In the London Times there lately appeared 
an editorial article upon novelists and novels 
that was worth its weight in gold. The text of 
it was that *‘ there was never a time when a first- 
rate English novelist was more wanted than 
now”; and the writer, by pithy characterizations 
of leading novel writers of the day, vividly 
breught out the unevenness of their talents, in 
this style: ‘‘We have Mr. Wilkie Collins for 
plots, we have Mr. Black for sunsets, we have 
Mrs. Oliphant, whose variety is inexhaustible 
and whose industry is beyond praise. We have 
Ouida, who would thrill us with sympathetic 
emotion if we could for a moment forget the 
lime-light and the spangles. We have Mr. 
Henry James and Mr. Howells, unrivaled 
painters in miniature. We have Miss Broughton, 
whose characters, as Mr. Trollope has said, 
‘stand upright on the ground,’ but whose 
world is a singularly unpleasant one.” The 
writer concludes with a general complaint of a 
want of breadth and finish in modern English 


fiction. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


,Owing to the bewildering variety recentiy tntro. 
duced into the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shali herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 

hie list in inches and quarters. The nwmber first 
given is the length.| 
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ioe every day in the year from the Imitation 
Christ.” "By a Edited by W. 
ie Winks ox4%, PP. 24. New York: 
Thomas Whittak 
Grace Darling, the He roine of thes Farne Islands; 
Her Life and its Lessons. By Eva Hope, 
74xd%, pp. B12. The same,.........cccceseeceees 100 
Loving Sister; A Story for Big Girls, By Mra, 
5 W. Sayen ‘ cuthor of > ‘A Domestic "ero. 
ine,” ete. 7'sx4%, pp. vili, 224, The same,..... 1 00 
The Three Chums, By M, L Ridley. author of 
“Our Captain,” 14 x4%, pp. vill, 24. Thesame 1 00 
Record of Parish Visite, l4xil¥, pp. 6. The 
GARD 0.060. c0ccpscc cccesenhss connec estecesstqapeosee 1 00 
The Jewelin the Lotos. A novel, By Mary Agnes 
Ti " ; 





Tincker, author +™ “Signor Monal 
Niece,” ete, p . 886. Philadelphia: J 
a. ey athensll emmenscmeidin 150 
Hawk; Life ond Adventures Among iy 
Indians, Edi i ae Macaulay, A 
M., M.D., author of 1 saa True,” ete. 146x4%, 
PP. XV, B41. The aame........ccccccccscccscceees 1 50 
Laura, an American Girl, By Elizabeth E, Evans 
7\4x444,, pp. 874, The same. ............2-+sseeeee 1 50 


Fhe Mysto of Greation — of Man; to which 
dded a jew of Future Punish. 
a., By 2g ro Baker. 7x4}, pp. 204, The 


Ressoreyes zinte ¢ the Lost Histories of America. 


kett. Illustrated, 9¢x%\4, Pp 
i 386, London: Tribner & Co, Phil 
phia: J.B. Lippine US WG acs doccesdndyees 00d 8 50 


she, fist Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 
By Jean iy ejow, Lilustrated, 94x65, 
La Hg. Lon berts Brothers, . 400 
Ele Written in ®, Country Churchyard, ‘By 
Thon - Gray. Illustrated by Herry Fenn. 
GREG. cocscceccccccscccscesoncs 1 60 
seem pak uy, Light. B 4 o peasy _Howmen. 
Lilustrated. 73¢x5, pp.29. The same........... 1 50 
Good Hougliton. 4 Good M Bay Words by Lord 
ton. With A He and etchings 
| alter Severn. 84x74, pp.6, The same.. 
Firelight Storten, By Jones LS yr z Monon, 
author of “ Bed-ti 
trated. enti pp 2, ihe beccccevceecs 
Sermons on the International re School 
Lessons for 1884, By the Monday Club, Ninth 
series, 73¢x4%4, pp. vil, 439. Boston ongrega- 
tional Sunday. inool ana Publishing Bocie y. 180 
The Lesson endbook for Primary and Inter. 


a 
Tagua 

Lessons for — LB 7 te F. ratte, 

author of * en ioe 
ers,” eto, 

ham. Tixh, pp. — 7 We is cvcccescoce 100 
The Fo ed Letter, and Other & Btories an! Sarah 

P. Brigham, 6x43, pp. 208, The same,..... 1 00 
hrist Preaching to 8 oeeane| oe, Chiat's 
* Preachin; to Stain Explained by the 
rom the Inferior the Celestial 
yA ht jam DeLoss Love, 7x4}, 


Pilgrim Question 2 Bog on the International ie 
sons for 1884. Mrs, William Barrows. 
(Pilgrim Series), utp pp. 24, Thesame.... 015 


An Getting History of Pajntt for Young Po Peo. 
and Students, By ara raking 
Ihustated, xb, bP \e 820. ow York: 
White, Stokes & AlleD.........seeccserceeeeeee ove 250 
The 5 Poems of Frederick Locker. 6x4, pp, vi, 
FED BONE, coccccceccesecnoteb i bodiecctotn © 10 
The » Alehe bet Children, By C. H, and ¥. G. 
Tate. 1236x1034, pp. 28, The same....., 100 
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The Ovster picure, le ie noritics 
’ 64x04. DD. 1, 
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chardson, 639x4, pp, ae 100 


The Home Physician, A 8 of “ot P 
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Marjorie’s Probation. Chapters from. . Life’ 
iy. By L 8. Raiiking, peers fr DP: vil, “ 


eo c00s cree sccece cvenec cccsape senses eeegensee 1% 
Maid of Athens, A Novel. By 2 peste WoOgrtay, 
or af foie 
(Frankain Senne Liteary.) ) fixs, pp. om 
ann pt tn nee Rbees buecdvectsdvine — 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Books ON BUILDING, ines" er 


ty sight pee Bie Illustrated logue, address, 
mlonf ees COMNTOCK, 6 Astor Place. N. Y. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS.- 


Donald and Dorothy. 


By Mary Mapes Dopes, editor of 8t, Nicholas, With 
original illustrations, Square 12mo, bandsome cloth. 
gilt and black lettered. Price $2.00, 


Pig 6 teat fon of the. te cle a fain written since 
cation 
which had “popuinsity hot 








er 
hb i chiar 
aot he with ti the B aPieon news and brit 
” gays the 
Standa . 


Maria Kd meal: 


By HeLen ZIMMERN. 
This is the Sixth Volume in “Famous Wi 
" By *— includes George Bronte, 
a at jeerz Land and te 
by her 
a) 


papmother. and toa large Jauloer ot woke 
Price, 81.00. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE CLASS- 


IC SERIES. 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with fac sim- 
ile reproductions of the title-pages and illustrations 
as originally published in the first edition of the book, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, with an introduction by Avs- 
TIN Dosson, 16 illustrations by Stothard, and fac 
gimiles of title-page and frontispiece as originally pub- 
lished in the first edition. Price of each volume, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed postpaid by the pub 
lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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New and Choice Books 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


ligzag Journeys in Northern Lands 


From the Rhine to the Arctic Circle, Vhe Zigzag 
Clab in Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, with 
authentic picturesque views, romantic incidents and 
entertaining stories. By Hezexian BurTeRWoORTS. 
With over 100 original and fine illustrations. 

i vol., small quarto, illuminated boards, $1.75. Cloth, 
$2.25 


The Knockabout Club in the 
Tropics. 


By C. A. Srerurens, anthor of “The Young Moose 
Hunters,” ete, In which “The Knockabout Club” is 
transported to the plains of New Mexico,theace through 
the “ Land of the Aztecs,” to “ The Queen of the Antil- 
jes.” Au inetructive and entertaining journey, with 
vearly 260 illustrations from oriwinal designe, 

I vol., amatl quarto, iuminated covers, #1.50, Cloth, 
beveled and gilt, #2.00. 


Three Vassar Girls in England. 


Sunny memories of a holiday excursion of three 
college girls in the mother country, with visits to his- 
toric scenes and notable places, By Lizzin W. CHAMP- 
sey, author of “ Three Vassar Girls Abroad.” With 
nearly 150 illustrations by J. Wells Champuey and 
other distinvulshed artists 

I vol., amall quarto, iuminated covers, #140, Cloth, 
ou 











The Boys of the Sierras. 


vc, THE YOUNG GOLD HUNTERS. An exciting 
atory of the adventures of three young men who go to 
California in ‘4, in search of gold, wiving au interest. 
jug account of their life among the miners. Edited 
by WavTex Montoomeny, Fully illustrated, 

1 vol, small quarto, iluminated covers, $1,254, 


Young Folks’ History of the Civil 
War. 


4 concise and impartial account of the late war, for 
young people, from the best authorities both North 
aud South. By Maes. C. Emma Creney. [llustrated 
with 100 engravings, mapsand plans 

1 vol,, Wmo.,, cloth, $1.40, 


The Boys of ‘61. 


Ur, FOUR YEARS Of FIGHTING, A record of per 
soual observation with the Army and Navy, from the 
battle of Bull Run to the fall of Richmond, By 
OmARLEs CARLETON Corrtn, author of “ The Boys of 
6." “Our New Way "Round the World,” ev. With 
numerous illustrations 

i vel., #vo, cloth, gilt, $2. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


The Heart of Europe, 


FROM THE RHINE TO THE DANUBE. 
series of the most remarkable views of picturesque 
jandscapes and historic buildings throughout this 
roraantic region, reproduced in fine wood-cuts by 
the best artists. Nearly 100 large illustrations, 
Deacriptive text by Leo de Colange, LL.D., and 
uuotations from European and American poets, 
1 vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and full «iit, 
$3.75 


Mountain, Lake and River. 


A series of 2 steel-ling envravings from dempgus by W 
H. Bartlett and others. The descriptive text by 
N. P. Willis and! others, including illustrative 
poems by Americgn and Euglish authors, 1 vol. 
large quarto, clot i beveled and full wilt, $3.75. 


Songs and Scenes from Faust. 


Selections from Goethe's masterpiece, Translated by 
Bayard Taylor. Illustrated by A. Liezeu Mayer and 
Ad. Lalanze. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, gilt, $1.50, 
Iiluminated and fringed covers @1.75, 


Gray's Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. 


Iilustrated from original designs by Birket Foster, 
W. L. Sheppard, W. L. Taylor and Francia Miller. 
1 vol., small quarto, cloth, wilt, #1.40. (luminated 
and fringed covers, $1.75. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By Samvue. TayLor CoLeripes. Illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré, W.L. Taylor and others. 1 vol., small 
quarto, cloth, gilt, 1.50, Nluminated and fringed 
covers, $1.75, 
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For sale by all book-sellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
Boston. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


“4 monument of industry and of a broad 
painstaking scholarship.” Dr. George N. Board- 
man, in The Advance, 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED 
SCRIPTURE. A Critical, Historical 
and Dogmatie Inquiry into the Origin 
and Nature of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By Proressor Grorce T. Lapp, 
D.D., 2 vols., 8vo, #7.00. ° 


“It inthe most elaborate and exhaustive treatise we 
have on this question, filling two large octavo volumes 
and covering every ‘phase of the subject. Dr. Ladd 
brings his examination down tc the present bour,conajd- 
ering fully all the later criticisms as to the authorship, 
chronology and historical credibility of he different 
books of the sacred canon.”—Zion's Herald. 


“ We doubt whether during the age there has been a 
more scholar rly and masterly a ment added to the 
literature ot pee yt than this critical review of 
the doctrine of Sacred Scripture by Professor Ladd,” 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


THE HISTORY OF THECHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. By Pair Scuarr, 
D.D., Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, editor of ‘ Lange’s Commen- 
tary,” ete. 


Vou, LL.-ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A, D. luo 

#25. Svo, 84,00, 

* The amount Of reading exhibited by the German- 
pom. rican peoteqnor is something marvelous, Not the 
smallest work bearing on bis subject appears to have 
escaped him, But, Touse weighted th this heavy 
amount of knowledge Schaff does not write the 
least like a man Seaohaiceel with the vastness of the 
burden which he isto carry, He writes freshly, simply 
and with a delightful eloquence, His simple taith in 
the midst of the various views which he has examined 
and tested is altogether refreshin All the batteries 
of all the skeptics have not availed to dislodge one 
stone from the goodly edifice of his faith. The experi- 
ence which he has acquired has rather led him No a 
deep admiration of the many-sided power of Cbris- 
tianity in the past, and a perfect confidence in_ its mia- 
sion for the future For a wenuine, healthy, 
Christian criticiam, “wale bh boldly. taces difficulties and 
examines them with equal candor and learning, we 
commend this work to those who are interested (and 
who is not?) in investicating the earliest growth of the 
Christian Church,” —Church Monthly Rerwew. 


ALKEADY PUBLISHED: 


Vou. 1.-APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 
with mapa, #4,00, 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 
OF THEISM. An examination of 
the Personality of Man, to Ascertain his 
Capacity to Know and Serve God, and 
the Validity of the Principle U nderlying 
the Defense of Theism. By Samven 
Harem, D.D, LL.D., Professor in the 
Theological Department of Yale College. 
1 vol., 8vo, #3.50. 


vO, 880 pp., 


“ The author has cut the ground 3 under aguos- 
ticism, and has thrown the burden of proof on those 
who de ny the theism affirmed by every indication of 

external and human nature. At the same time, the 
work ia entirely tree from bitterness, from unfairness, 
and from doyimatiam; ix characterized by a kindl 
tolerant, truly liberal spirit, and bears token, through. 
out, not of the hot zeal of one striving for the maate ry. 
but of the Voimpassione dl welf- ye Oise of one whose aim 
is truth, not victory.” —Boston Christian Regiater. 


THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC 
AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 
By Groroe P. Fisner, D.D,, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale 
College. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50 


*“ Nobook has been more needed as a guide book for 
scholars and ap instructor for the general public than 
a thorough and comprehensive treatment of evidence, 

. Prof, Fisher has wet the spirit of the times with 
such a book as it most desires, cuvering the whole 
weneral ground of Apologetics in a direct, practical and 
powerful way.”-—Chieago Advance. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. 
Methods, and History. 
Catalogue of a Reference Library for 
Biblical Study. By Cnartes A. Brigas, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Cognate 
Languages in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 1 vol., 12mo, #2.50. 


* The volume is far more than @ work of good sense 
ond ‘ po AY even of scholarship. The special merits 
of the’volume we conceive to lie in its splendid sketches 
of the'de wwesopmens of Biblical criticism and interpre- 
tation, including the #0-called higher criticiam,”—The 
Independent. 


THE THEORY OF MORALS. By 
Paut Janet, Member of the French Acad- 
emy, author of ‘Final Causes,” ete. 1 
vol., 8vo, #2.50. 


Professor Janet gives ux a clear and concise examin. 
ation of the whole study of moral science, and has in- 
troduced into the discussion many elements which have 
hitherto been too much neglected ; he elucidates many 
of the difficulties which beset the student, and suggests 
important new subjects for investigation. The trans- 
lation has been made under the supervision of Presi- 
dent Noah Porter, who introduces it as a text-book in 
his classes at Yale College. 

THI Is THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EpIrion, 
AND CONTAINS ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUs- 
TRATIONS AND Sac aimiles, 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
Joiius Késrim, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Halle, with more than 60 Illustra- 
tions from Original Portraits and Docu- 
ments. 1 vol., 8vo, #2.50. 


A special feature is the fevpoduction in fae simile of 
various documents of the high + interest, such as 
one of Pope Leo's indulgence pare of Luther's 
Latin Psalter, with his mareinal ‘and nterline ar notes, 
a letter of Luther to his wife, the first pawe of the first 
edition to his translation of the New Testament, the 
concluding part of his will, with the signatures of 
Melancthon and others, etc. This American edition 
is published with the special sanction of the author. 


*," The above books are for sale by all booksellers. ov 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. A ecata- 
loque of books relating to Luther and the Reformation 
will be sent on application, post free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, “tana 


743 and 745 Broadway , New sm 


-HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ : 
HARPER'S BA ZAR oy “ 4: 
HA RPER'S VOUNG PE ’ 

2 HARPER'S UA Tabor H will be sent by 7 


Its Prine iples, 
Together with a 





on receipt af Nine Ce 


HARPER & aRoTuens, FRARKLIN SOUAAE, Hi. Y 





NEw 


ILLUSTRATED — BOOKS. 


Sunlight and Shade. 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature. Lllus- 
trated by Barnard, Barnes, Barraud, Boot, Clausen, 
Dodd, Dicksee, Edwards, Gardner, Gow. Gregory, 
Hatherell, Hopkins, Kilburne, Macbeth, Overend, Pal- 
mer, Ralston, Small, Wyltie, and many others of the 
best artista of the day. 

An elegantquarto volume, with an illustration on 
each and every page, and accompanying text, either 
original or selected from favorite poets, 1 vol., 
4to, beautifully printed on fine paper, and bound in 
extra cloth, tull gilt, #3.00; full morocco, extra gilt 
edgen, etc,, $7,50, 


The Forging of the Anchor. 


A Poem, by SAMUEL Ferauson, LL.D,, with twenty 
original illustrations specially executed for the work 
by Barraud, Glindoni, Harvey, Hatherell, Lucas, Lud- 
low, Nash, Overend, Staniland, Wyllie. 

It is gotten up in a handsome quarto form, elegantly 
printed on extra heavy plate paper, and handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, with gold and colored 
inks. A delightful volume, #1.50. 


Some Modern Artists and their 
Works. 


With Portraita and Examples of the works of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Sir John Gilbert, RK. A., G. 
H, Boughton, A. R. A., Vicat Cole, KR, A., Joseph Edgar 
Boehm, R. A., Henry Stacey Marks, K. 4., Jean Louis 
Ernest Meissonier, Mrs, Butler, Sir Joseph Noel Paton: 
R. 8. A., LL.D., Rosa Bonheur, Laurens Alma Tadema, 
R.A., Harris Thornycroft, A.R.A., Luke Fildes, A.R,A.» 
William F. Yeames, R. A,, Geo. Dunlop Leslie, RK. A, 
Briton Riviere, R, A.. Michael Munkacsy, ete., ete. [n 
one elegant large quarto yolume, full gilt, #5.00; full 
morocco extra, #1000 


OUTLINE ENGRAVINGS TO 
The Tempest and Prometheus 
Unbound. 


THE TEMPEST, by 
PEARK, containing fifteen 
line, and SHELLEY'S PROMETHEUS  UN- 
BOUND, containing twelve engraving in out 
line from compositions by Sm J. Nort Patron, 
with appropriate text. The two vols.in one. Crown 
ito, oblong, handsomely bound, cloth extra, ®2.00. 


European Butterflies and Moths. 


With 61 colored plates, based upon Bergis’s “Schmet, 
terlingsbuch,” by W. F. Kirby, assistant in the 
Zoological Department, British Museum, and Secre 
tary to the Entomological Society of London. With 
index to English names, and index of Genera and 
Species, 1 vol., larwe Quarto, full gilt and colored inks: 


Familiar Wild Birds, 


By W. SWAYSLAND, with forty colored lithographic 
plates, truthfully drawn, and done in the highest style 
of the art. Ornamental initials and tail-pieces, 1 vol., 
mo, full gilt, colored ink, and hand-painted #5.00; 
full calf, #7.50; full morocco, $7.50. 


The Magazine of Art. 


Vol. VI., with steel etching and several hundred illus- 
trations, new and elegant bindings. Extra cloth, 
beveled, full gilt, 85.00; full morocco, #10,00, 














WILLIAM SHAKES 
engravings, in out 











“ Messrs. Cassell & Company are to be congratulated 
upon the uniform excellence of the printing and 
typography of this handsome work, upon the superior 
quality of the paper and the elegance of the binding, 
and the high art standard sustained from the opening 
to the close." —The Publisher's Weekly. 

{fowue omplete Descriptive Cata- 
jorue: < Illustrated andFine Art 
NOW READY |». Juvenile andEducational 
rorke, which will be sent free 

| u any address upon application 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


A GREAT SUCC oESs. 


The Decorator and Farnisher. 


The New Llustrated Monghiy. Treating of every 
part of the 


ae and or of the Hous of the In- 
Re coding Matter by 





ouse. 
=  fRe nown Authors, and Beau- 


8 for Furniture and Furnished Rooma, 

; og yall Painting, Screens, Staine “i Glass, 
Dra eries, Carpets, Ceramics, etc., etc. 

Sientsated 


“A vali printed aud profusely 
A val = re apectes journal.” —Inde. 
“ Deve to the interior and liberally "Teantched 
with iliuetrations. "—The Ch SrORMaN. 

“Certainly deserves succes . Admirable n 
illustration and in matter.”—( Christian Advocate. 

“Handsomely printed, with numerous designs for 

decoration and furnishing.”—Christian Union. 
Subscription $4.00 per annum, Single copies, 35 cents 
Trial Subscription for three months, $1.00, 


The Decorator and Furnisher, 


231 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 1543. 





Burns, Boe. ; Byron, 0c. ; Mrs. Brown- 

ing, 55c. ; Campbell, 40c.; Chaucer, 

Bue. ; Coleridge, duc. ; Cowper, 600 : 
Dante, Se. ; i lind am Boe, Goethe, que.: Goldamith, 50c. ; 
Hemans, 


Buc ry. Poe hes Virgil die. Fin 
¥ yson, 60c. ; , 5c,, am ot me 
cloth bin . Sent for aE we ra 

ce of good faith, Catalogue, 33 
sold by dealers 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
18 _18 Veney Street, Ne New York. 


HEOL 00 § TOR R E 
"| TMASURRIEAL BOM, 2198 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


MAGAZINE Ss; 
Now Ready. 
Price 15 cents, Yearly Subscription 1.50. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


No.2. NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 

1, THE MILLER’S COURTSHIP. Engraved by U 
Lacour, from a Drawing by R. W. Macbeth, A, R. A 

2. IN THE FENS. With Illustrations by RK. W. 
Macbeth, A. R. A. 

2, THE BANQUETING HOUSE AND OLD WHITE 
HALL. By Austin Dobson. With Illustrations. 

4, BRASS WORK AT BIRMINGHAN, By Bernard 
H. Becker, With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 

4. THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. A 
Spiritual Romance, By J, H. Shorthouse (author of 
* John Inglesant”). 

6, OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION, (Cou. 
cluded.) By T. H, Huxley, F. R. 8, With Illustra. 
tions, 

7. THE ARMOKER’S PRENTICES, 
By Charlotte M, Yonge. 

Ornaments, Initial Letters, ete. 


MACMILLAN’S a 
No. 2. For Novembe 
Price, 30 cents; annual mubnoription, Bs, 
CONTENTS: 
THE HOUSING OF THE LONDON POOK, 
SENILIA; Prose poems by IvAN TURGENIEF®. 
THE LABORERS AND THE FRANCHISE. 
JERSEY. 
ANOTHER WORD ON INDIAN LEGISLATION, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. OLirwant. Chap 
ters 37-39, 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


THE NEW STORY 


Chapters 3—6 





Z2EeFrPPer 


x 


By 
H, SHORTHOUSE, 
anata’ of ee ohn Ingesaat.’ 


THE LITTLE SGCHOOLMASTER 
A Spiritual romance, is contained in 
THE ENG ping ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZ . 


MAA, 


No. 2. November. 
Price 15 cents: annual subscription, $1.j0. 


Of this remarkable story, if. it eon | be called a story , 
we cap only say that tt will bear reading many times, 
and that its profound ied meaning will come out 
more and more every time it is read.— Avening Mail. 
MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
112 Fourth Ave. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Wearyholtme, by Emily 8. Holt.............. $1 ou 
The Present Truth, Spurgeon............... 1 OW 
Dr. MeCoah's Certitude, Providence and 
Prayer, (Phil. Series IV.) paper............ 0 5H 
Avnet o00 the Paraben. ...oc..ccecccccccesees 1 75. 
Wella on the Parables, ......cccccccecccccees 1 50 
Kathleen, by Agnes Giberne.... ............. iw 
Poppies and Panaies, by Marshall......... 1 ow 
Sir Valentine's Vietory..... 0.0.2.6... 1d 
Veice of the Good Shepherd, Mac iull...... 0 16 
Daily Erening Reat, Giberne.... ......... 1 % 
Becks ctcwassscncsccceceecs 1 00 
The Emperor’s Boys, Thorne..............+ 1 25 
Nora Clinton, Brodie........c.ccccccseccesee 1M 
Alick’s Hero, Catherine Shaw................ 1 25 
The Caged Linnet, Leathes,................. 1 2 
Marjorice’s Probation, Rankin......... on te 
Blind Nettie, Maraton,................. 0 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 


Het Temperance Publications, 


THE National Temperance Society aud Publicatioa 
House has published over 1,200 varieties of publica 
tions bearing upon every phase of the temperance 
question, trom the pens of over 2h different writers 
The following are amoung the publications: 


Por Sunday-School Libraries. 


How Billy Went Up in the World. l2mo, 


MINS Cininesdcdnsceveanss wanenddsseunetaraciies #1 25 
Hannah: One of the Strong Wemen. 

SIR: «sam cdentianhbieanenthhdbaesteninet 1 ou 
Save the Boys. 12ino, 5 pages................ 1 25 
Holly Sprays. 12mo, 124 pages....... bas 6U 





Susy’s Opinions, 12mo, 150 pages.. 7 60 

Competitive Workmen, 12mo, 272 pages.... 1 OU 

Congressman Stanley’s Fate. l2mo, 403 pp, 1 25 

Golden Threads. 12mo, 265 pages............. 1ou 

Her Inheritance. 12mo, 344 pages,............. 1 25 

Miscellaneous Publications. 

Win Seri cared, + © Ecclesiastical. By Nor 

man om 8. th, 


12mo, 138 paves, Cloth 
50 cents; a OLLIE LALLA DALE 25 
The Tomperance Telescope. 14 full-page illus- 

trati 25 


Be i so cnr = Lsnnceuseaeneetieerees 
pay pom paper ORE ED DER SI 
Betty’s Bright {dea, and Other Stories. 12m0 
72 pages. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. No. 10, rite and 
ape aier mma once ae pein edna 
Liquer Laws of the e Pulted States. revised oa 
orrected, together with extracts from decisions of 
the courts 1 New York, New Jersey, etc, 12mo, 212 
eta th decvsiinds cksongustbbetniocavedscesstasenes=4 zo 
lay and the be Laquer Traffic, By F. A Noble, Dv 
mo, 24 pay 10 
Nas al Tews 
er’s Year Bo. 
Geatnine ages ack Stat tation of_Intemper , Au- 
lotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Titustrations. | Post- 
office Address of Officers of State and National 1 Bodies, 
afull Directory of all Temperance Organizations in 
= Le City and Brooklyn, all Temperance Papers, 
ete 
Sent by mail on receipt ot price, Ten cents, single 
copies; 81 per dozen + #7 per nundred, Address, 


J.N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent. 
8B Reade Street, New York. 





A. 8, BARNES &CO., Educational Publishers,N. ¥ 
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HOW TO WRITE AND SPEAK 
CORRECTLY. 


The English Grammar of William 
Cobbett. 


Carefully revised and annotated by ALFRED 
Ayres, author of ‘The Orthoépist,” ‘‘The 
Verbalist,” etc. 18mo, Cloth, extra, #1.00. 

bett’s Grammar is kuown to be the one book o 
echie h Grammar thatis amusing and readable, while 
at the same time itis remarkable for the c learness with 
which it discusses the questions that perplex all stud- 
ents of En ain composition. The peeeems edition is 
enriched with valuable notes by Mr. Alfred Ayers, and 
is jooned — with the popular “ Verbalist” and 


THE ORTHOEPIST. 


A pronouncing Manual containing about Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Words, including a 
Considerable Number of the Names of For- 
eign Authors, Artists, et.., that are often 
mispronounced, By ALFRED AYREs. 18mo. 
Cloth, extra, #1.00. 

“It gives us pleasure to sa) that we think the 
author, in the treatment mS this very difficult 
and intricate subject, English pronunciation 
gives goast of not omy & an wpusue degree 0 
orthoop cal knowledge, but also, for the most 


art, of rare judgement = taste.”—Josern THOMAS, 
tr D., on Literary Worl 


THE VERBALIST. 


A Manual devoted to Brief discussions of the 
Right and the Wroag Use of Words and to 
some other Matters of Interest to those who 
would Speak and Write with propriety. By 
ALFRED Ayres. 18mo,. Cloth, extra, #1.00. 

These Book, yor sale by alt booksellers; or will be 
seni by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


i, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New York, 


A FIRST-CLASS 


FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


LIPPINCOTT’ MAGAZINE 


A Popular Monthly of General 
Literature. 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


Te Menhaden Fishery and Factories. By 
CHARLES BurR Topp. With Illustrations, 


Doctor and Count Mattei. By Marie L. Trompe. 
8ON. 


The Old Colony House. A Story. Bs M. H. 
CATHERWOOD, 


Studies from the Census, By ©. H. Frren. 
The Modern Feeling for Nature. By Heyry A. 
BEERs. 


Saucy Betty Mork. A Story. By Arto Bares. 


The Funeral of a Greek Statesman. By BKunice 
W. FELTON. 


Women and Giowns. 
The Education of Nurses. By 0. M. E. Rowe. 


Also the conclusion of Mary AGNES TrncKER’s Serial 
Story, The Jewel inthe Lotos. Other Short Sto 
ries, Poems, and Articles of Interest upon Current 

opics, 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
25 cents percopy. %3.00 per annum. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadciphia. 
‘LOG CABIN | 18 WHITE HOUSE” SERIES. 
Capitan ror Worxinc Bovs. 


By J. E, McConauGuy, the widely-known newspaper 
bi ss. of “ A Hundred Gold Dollars,” “ The 
Hard Maste te, 
Amon g books inate 8, few are so charming, wise, 
and otimulsting for rich and poor. 
.* It will be read and re-read, and shape character 
"We "—New York Advocate and Guard dian. ” 
Capital for Working Boys ta a book t 
tea! helpfulness, Publishers W reckly, Nee "York 
“ Ought to be read by every boy.” —Boston Globe, 
“A book for every boy who wishes t nh 
work tn the beat manner.” - Indiana ner — 
* Elegant 12mo, uniform with the famons “Lox 


Cabit to Wh ” 
receipt of a House,” #1.00, Mailed, postpaid, on 


J: AMES H. EARLE, Boston, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practice it. 
By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER, 
mn TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 
€ particular object of this book is to show how a 
pao aha average ability 1 learn to speak extempor. 
Smawen 4 y with ease and certainty. Some parts of the 
oe - simple enough to be comprehended by a echool 
» other parts may be read with profit by the orator. 
he sya Manthontdly bound. Cloth, $1.50. 
pee sale by all Booksellers and “ 
willbe Smee Postpaid, on receipt ——_—- gy 
ational School of Elocutio 
Public Mi6 axp Mis CurstnUr Bresee ene 
vation ation Department, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





$75 PRIDE Qeses.canezaa, 


ju 
seneral school. Oarela, dunt, 


sumetion edulis and the 
Tecitations for ~ tees eto. All with musio; 
books to Pays Arranged Yariou ry ithont one emriete (ho an: 


Adare DAVID G GOR rican, vial. ~~ hleee 


Sten ON 
SECOND. HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


UGHT, SOLD A 
Senter Gente ND EXCHANGED. 


F 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York: 





Choc New Books for Presents 


KEB LE’S EVE E VENING HYMN. 
With original jhustrations, drawn and ever ed under 
he supervision of fee dre 
Small quarto, c foth, I enetiaihiniitientemens 
do. inil 
Thousands to whom this hymn, 
‘sun of my Soul! Thou Saviour dear,”’ 


is re will be gat to see it in so fair and fitting 
a dress; those who know itonly in hymnals will like-to 

see it as . oe for the same spirit of melody and de- 
votion breathes throughout. 


PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT, 


A fine edition of Faber's beautiful hyun, with wood-cut 
illustrations in the pughent st — ” of art, 
Small quarto, cloth, full 
do. in illuminated cove 
Ph ve bones obese cnasvesesésveeeeSucaens tgeeensnecede 


w hymns have a finer lyrical quality, or a sweeter 
ec thy through consecrated walls than Faber’s hymn, 





“Hark! H ark my soul! angelic songs are 
swellin ng.’ 
Its very mention calls up visions of white-robed chor- 


isters and singing multitudes; and the lines teem with 
pictures for a loving pencil, 


BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW. 

A beautiful Christmas poem by the late Frances Rip. 
LEY HAVERGAL, With fine wood engravings, drawn 
and engraved under the supervision of George T. 
Andrew. 


Be A nC offering of a peculiarly delicate flavor, 
The pure joy and innocent merriment of the blessed 
festal day are lovingly eueelle d in these exquisite 
pages.”—New York Observer 


THE RA VEN, 


By Epveak A. Por. A new edition of this vag mene poem 
is issued in the sume style as the Hymn Ser 

In Liluminated covers, silk fringe aud tassels... ... ery i) 

Cloth, gilt 1 


CHRISTMAS CARD BOOKS, 


These beautiful books, in Illuminated Card Covers, 
will make an attractive and inexpensive present at 
Christinas; the covers eyual the best Chrislinas cards, 
and the three books give a variety suited to all tastes. 


Christmas Sunshine and New 
Year Wishes. 
By Frances Ridley Havergal. 


$2 pages, printed inured and black, covers in colors, #0 50 
do do do with silk fringe... 110 


Words of Love and Cheer. 


Scripture Selections and Hymns for each day 
for a month, with beautiful card covers...... .. #8050 
The same, with silk fringe and tassels.. EE 


Thoughts for Companions. 


Selected by Mrs. 8. V, Walker, from ancient and 
modern authors. $2 pages, printed in red and 
black, covers im quiere. pawengshosepaheecnies vedtks #0 BO 


*,’ Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 


EK. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
39 W. 23d St., New York. 


THE EVENING NEWS 


Is now the Brightest and Best 
Afternoon Newspaper in Phila- 
delphia, and leads all the after- 


noon papers there in circulation, 


713 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Philadelphia. 
COOK’ ae 


7 [MMENSE SAVING! IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT ! 


“1 do not hesitate goo them as far the best of any.” 
—Rev. EB. Corwin, D. D.. Racine, _ “ They give unbounded 
satisfaction.’ ‘—J. L. Hodge, Ser, Hee baad = publications ia 


twenty 5 “The 
interest aie iner sased Bf per cent.” xian ‘fi Lassi 
M0. * ‘Our school fs the best in 4 part of the country, 
end we owe it to your a lies.""— Geo. W. a ——- , Cal, 
* Doubled our school in a few weeks.’ '—B. Te Seager, 
N.Y. “School gies overs Sabbath.’ ‘Thos. Pure Purots 
deriaré, Ont. ‘Bo wae nearly twice as large.’'— 3, 
F. Wilson, Centre, ‘Tene " are having @ precious revival.” 
~ae Ty % Metropolis 
ser: ** co a far the cheapest publications for 
BA ow: 1. and frequency. Everything Evan enesl, 
pore and helpful” Chautauqua Democrat: nw 
mention bame in connection = ane Sunday- ~schoo! poe 
ture, it 1 
cthodist 1 * Whatever Mr. Cook ro his hand to is given 
life and energy.’ in Con, onaliess “Mr. Cook 
advertises truthfully, ‘ Enormous ng to Sunday-schools.’ ” 
LESSON HELPS for teachers ¢ and scholars in five Sets 
T . per year; Sobolars’ 9) gh 
lle. per ye'r. PA ERS in in z grades, 6c., 8 
per ye your. LIBRARY S, reprints of § oth tol. Pp eed 
|, $6.75 per hundred ; et 1 80x44. 
Paleatine. O14 or New Testament, cloth, $1.50 ; = t- ers, 
to a books, for 2 CON. 
eac 








iiLes, 
Big ris a Minds, 
ay prices. Sty tlustrated 


AVID C. COOK, <6 4 ye Bt, Chicago. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 

Rules of Ripratiog and debate in deliberating as- 
semblies. is is the standard outeority in all the 
United States and is an indispensable Hand-book for 
every member ofa deliberative body, as a ready refer- 
ence upon the formalit lat any proceeding or debate. 

“The most quineree ove sxpounder of American 
pes eeneniary law.’ 

rice, 75e. Sent by ‘aaa n> mt of price. Address 
THOMPSON. BROWN ‘4 60. Boston, Mase. 








The Brightest, Freshest, Broadest News- 
paper 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Springseld Repablical 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY, 
{ESTABLISHED IN 18% BY SAMUEL BOWL¥S.) 
SOME OF ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Ir is thoroughly independent in politics and all mat- 
ters of public interest, 





It is a live, progressive newspaper, and labors earn- 
estly in behalf of better government and better condi- 
tions of society, 


It is an enterprising newspaper, and seeks to inform 
its readers promptly and intelligently of everything 
important that is transpiring in the world from day to 
day; notsimply of crimes and casualties, but of all 
the great movements and causes that interest and 
affect the people. 

It is arepresentative New England newspaper, gath- 
ering the news of this section with special care and 
thoroughness, and presenting in its editorial columns 
the best thought and most intelligent opinion of the 
New England people. 


It isa literary newspaper of bigh standing, and num- 
bers among its staff several accomplished critica, 


Its special and regular correspondence is of varied 
and interesting character, embracing reular letters 
from the leading capitals, and frequent letters of 
travel, criticism and observation, 


Its miscellaneous reading matter is selected with 
great care both for entertainment and instruction, 


THE SuNDAay. REPUBLICAN furnishes an extensive 
variety of agreeable and valuable reading in addition 
to its full presentation of local and general news. 
Each number contains a sermon or other religious 
article and an original story, 


THe WEEKLY REPUBLICAN gives the cream of the 
seven daily issues, the news being carefully condensed 
and sifted, and the best editorial and special matter 
from the daily being reproduced. In compact and con- 
venient form it offers an admirable week!) picture and 
review of American life, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
THE DaiLty Repusiican is three cents a copy, 7 


cents amonth, #94 year; in clubs of five or more to 
one address #8 a year, and an extra coyy for every ten, 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is five cents a copy, # 
cents for three mouths, #2 a year, 


THe WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is four cents a copy, 75 
cents for six months, $1.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more #1.25 a year, and an extra copy for every ten,” 


A LIBERAL CASH COMMISSION ALLOWED LOCAL 
AGENTS FOR THE WEEKLY. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance, Specimen 
coples free, 


Address, THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


R | D A llustrated Sires” 
soooLanae views filled 
note, 











with best of 
iNustesting Or- Florida Scenes 
ange growing and different sections of the State. 
the handsomest work of the kind published. 
"er mail Eset age tree on receiptof We. L) 
Address ‘ASH MEAD BROS., Jacksonville, Via, 








EDUCATION. 

EN PUSLVAMIA MELTPABY ACADEMY. Cuxerun. 

2d Year, Opens September 12th. uiidings new 
Superior appoin ents, Civil pueineoring, Chemi 


Co leuiate English Courses. Degrees Con erred, Col. 
THEO, HYATT, President. _ 


36 TEACHERS WANTED. “American Teachers’ 
00 Buseon, Se Louis, 








‘WAN TED. 


WANTED —*: mts for our new work, “Capt. 

TAL FoR WoRKING Boys, "A poacaes 
to be looked for in every nowes, sho rat gers Ts =e. 
bonanza for agents. JAS. 


AG EN iTS & Coin Money whowell nan pas oe 
Lee clan, Price ee .00, Specimen gages 
free. Address A. wi Hamilton & Co., Anb Arbor, Mich 


WE WANT 1000 wove EBON BOOK AGENTS 


‘or Thrilling Interest, 
Tender Pathos it is without a 

our g greatest iene Ly ha ding E 
mae Me Cleniver Ms , Marion Harland, and 18 others. ‘They 
give, for re, for the fire time the ee of Ge live ‘Lives — Deeds o ee ben 
aoe " eae n er ie cw Agents 
TK, chance to make 

Sen rs, E. 

mae D. WOH ferabiten h £0051 









of 
of C. H. . Spurgeon,” ; preacher of ~ 
iat Enstorsed Gy all all denominations. The box, 
selling Family book © ever published. Agents 





are meeting wi l success. 

competition, Any man or woman wanting 

ag ness, — for extra 

terms and special ter ~~ aE S 

t 
AGENTS © ANTE, Fastest selling siren 
lars tree. COBURN PWMAN Pub, Co. chi Chicago, Il. I 
¥) EN WAN p tos to sofiets orders for 

oh ~"4 rena Ornamen hrubs, Roses 
ao Grape Vines, etc. Perm aa ieee 


business men, J. 


Er SAP eb Wiebe 


0 $ 
wan mana raden sie Bee teont ana Bile 
$65 $2 ERE aa SY 
pan cat acne 
STATIONERY, ‘PICTURES, ETC. 


R. U, GOING <= MARRIED P 32 


R. Sxvipen; 87 John SiN. r siippligs W 














CERIANTT 


These Famous Steel Pens 
combine the essential qualities 
. 


real Swai Actior.. a 
= wulted to to all styles of writ: 


everywhere, 
ivieen, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N 
MUSIC. 


PREPARE FOR XMAS! 


NEW MUSIC, 1883. 


The Holy Child, 
cae se ference & No. 6. a heap te ey 


R 
the | my Lg been written “for ce 
time, wo 


Price, aa 00 per 100; 5 Cts. each by Mail, 


Christmas Annual No, 14 


Contains beautiful Carols by fav, rite auth A 
f So: for any Christm as Feetiv 
abana cacti ¢ Oke each by Mal 


Our ey Cantatas 
EAN EA en Pe Pi 


} ¥, 5 Ota, e 


Christmas Anthems 


From 6 to 10 Cents each. 
c@ A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
ve Meebatieee™ | * Matalehgeres 


Christmas Music. 


=. “ upon the Midnight,” Ww: 
agement ots. ’ ss oH ae Anthem,” No, Denke, a 
“Let your Mingling Voices," Holden, 60 cts. 
"O ‘ommunion Service,” Ellwanger, 40 cts. 
E RI “ The Lord is m duo. B. 
Orr FERzoR ES iert Sent noes." ‘Penk, 30 
the Watobiul She Therdis,” Williams, cts. “I w 
Arie” (Sentence), Williams, 20 eta, 
TE DE IMs. “Unison Te eum and 4 Subate oe" 


arren,also by Jos 
in ing by Waud, in ¢ G y Danks, in C by Waste. 3 ct ts. 














CAROLS, Eleven Carols by Dudley, Buck ant 
others, “ Christmay Service,” Danks, “ Aizam 
Collection,” 5 cts, each, “Grace Collection” (roarols) 
cents, Send for complete list, 

WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all doo rtmenta, Jpstrumental and Vocal, 
under the ablest Prof ensorn, 4 cla and private, 
west Rates. Unparaliel collateral advantages 
nowhere 
lse to be 

obtained in the count ents ma: re pur 
their studies in counection with mus es in 7 alit 


nehes. comm 
ti Lit 4 er cliieetences, Ma 
ie ’ 
Political ea ae Selenter Moral ter 


LAN GE wate by the post 
uc a NCU 5 Poe and Spanish. 

sip al oca 
ELOCUTIO| iN aes. ‘AY tm i 83 i et ms 


and Opera. The conrse tematic 
= wc 8. R, Relies} 


TS. inetoa wits ting. 
FINE ARTS. jy oir 
*ainting, and Paintin from oO in Gh And oe 


Col ci ar in Gh 
Thartlett, F. Mt ‘it SICAL! Nard and Say de 





B practical lady “teacher, 
who thoroughly ane acience. Cisenaates 
ladie t. piso tor young girls, with special care to their 


TOWN; 
10! IN | rt “or Pactannee 


lessons. 3 . 
Lessons on 


all Grebvesiral a is. 
lest av —— ations ior ap 
Board ar —4 


weiner an, Preoeptress s 
e Physictan, and. Matron, reside 
the building, in the very heart nite, 


f Hoston, con, 
he riist ret America, C tq 
commodations for 9000 lady and “eoreeo ¢ 


the musicaland istic centre 
w Calendar beautifully ul 
F.TOU RJEK, Director, Franklin natrated tree 


THE VERY BEST! 
The Soul of all Hymn & Tune Books. | 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


ee anna ET 
Nos.1, 2, 3and 4 Consolidated. All duplicates being omitted. 


Round and Shaped Notes, aiso Word Edition. 
Price by mail, Note Edition, ‘85 cents per copy; 
Word Edition, 22 cents per copy. 


100 SELECT GOSPEL HYMNS. 


{ Gosren HyMNS CONSOLIDATED, 8 per 
copies. ge 5 cents each by mail. For sale by a 
booksellers. Address either of the Publishers, 


URCH & CO! BIGLOW £MAIN 
JOHN, CHURCH & CO | BIGLOW Eat 


————————— EEE 
BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


BVITALIZED PHOSPHITES, cowposed of the 
nerve-siving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
Physicians have prescribed 750,000 with the best results 
in all forms of néryous exhaustion, impaired vitality, 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grown 
persons, It isthe best PREVENTIVE of consumption 
and all diseases of debility. 
y druggists or by mail, 8t. 
F. CROSBY & CO., 666 Sixth Ave, N. Vi 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE BAPTIST AUTUMNAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


A YEAR ago there was begun in Brooklyn 
anew series of general Baptist gatherings— 
a general meeting for the discussion of 
current questions. The second Autumnal 
Conference was held in the First Baptist 
church in Boston on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 13th, 14th and 15th, 
The meetings were equally successful with 
those at Brooklyn last Fall. Though the 
house was at no time crowded, the audi- 
ences were good, and though the attend 
ance from abroad was not very large, many 
different states were represented. The dis- 
cussions were of increasing interest, and 
the whole gathering was so successful us to 
indicate the permanence of this new series 
of denominational assemblies 

The first session was opened by a brief 
address from the presiding officer for the 
year, Dr, Alvah Hovey, President of New- 
ton Theological Seminary, stating the gen- 
eral purposes of the gathering. The first 
topic for discussion was ‘‘Church Architec- 
ture.” The opening paper was by the Rev. 
C. J. Baldwin, of the First Baptist church of 
Rochester, N. Y. It called forth strong com- 
mendations as a practical discussion of the 
topic. The second paper was by J. R. Thom- 
aa, ofthis city. It was listened to with more 
particular interest from the fact that the 
writer is the architect of the now nearly 
completed edifice of the Calvary Baptist 
church in this city, which is one of the most 
imposing edifices of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and one which has certain 
new features which may make its erection 
mark something of a new era in Protestant 
chureh architecture, The writer urged 
the points that a Protestant church edifice 
should be one in which the people can see 
hear and breathe. The papers were fol 
lowed by remarks by Dr. C. B. Crane, 
pastor of the church in whose house the 
Conference was held, and which building 
has a history which is of interest in’ this 
[t was erected by the Brattle 
street Unitarian congregation at a cost of 
well on toward half a million of dollars 
but when completed it was found so defec- 
tive in the matter of acoustics as to be of 


connection 


next to no use. The society was crushed 
by the ill-success of their enterprise, and 
the building was sold under the hammer. 
It was purchased by the Baptists at not 
more than a quarter of its original cost; and 
the putting in of some galleries, with certain 
other changes, has so improved its acous- 
tical properties that Dr. Crane’s people 
have a noble edifice which has cost them 
comparatively little. 

The second topic, ‘‘ The Social Element in 
Church Life and Church Work,” was dis- 
cussed by W. E. Hatcher, D.D., of Rich- 
mond, Va., J. B. Simmons, D.D., of New 
York, the Hon. J. M. 8. Williams, of Mass., 
J.C. Hiden, D.D., of Charlottesville, Va., 
and the Rev. Mr. Rhoades, of Mass. The 
treatment of the subject was fresh and 
with enough difference of opinion to give 
life to the discussion. 

On Tuesday evening, George H. Fox, 
M.D., Professor of Skin Diseases in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York, read a paper on “ The Sanitary Pro- 
visions of the Mosaic Code.” He said that 
he did not need the whole twenty minutes 
assigned him; for he could make his paper 
as short as the famous chapter on the 
Snakes in Iceland. He failed to find any 
sanitary provisions in the Mosaic Code. 
He found no reason to declare pork un. 
healthy,even in warm climates ; and it should 
be remembered that with pork was con- 
demned the flesh of the rabbit and other 
articles of food which no one would dream of 
pronouncing unhealthful. The prohibition 
could not have been based on reasons of 
health. In directing the covering up of the 
excrement of the camp—a direction which 
would have a sanitary value—Moses gives 
the reason for the command; and it has no 
reference to health. Dr. Fox said that, 
while the science of healing disease has 
been studied from the earliest times, the 
science of preventing disease is a new 
science, and he saw no evidence that Moses 
had it in mind. He considered the dietary 
and similar enactments of the Mosaic Code 
to be laws not so much of health as of pro. 





priety, for the education and refinement 
of a rude and barbarous people. A part 
of the paper was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the leprosy of the Mosaic Code, and 
also that of the New Testament, neither of 
which seems to be the leprosy of modern 
times. President Caldwell, of Vassar Col- 
lege, followed with a paper on *‘Christianity 
and the Body”—a presentation of the 
apostle’s doctrine that the body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost—and he traced the 
line of thought in different ages and lands 
as approaching or receding from this con- 
ception. The discussion which followed 
was fresh and animated. 

The first topic on Wednesday afternoon 
was ‘Christianity and Practical Life.’’E. P. 
Gould, D.D., opened the discussion with 
a paper on ‘Christianity in Business.” It was 
a strong presentation of the ethical side of 
theChristian system. The next paper was 
by A. 8. Woodworth, President of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The subject was ‘‘Christianity in Politics.” 
The Rev. George E. Merrill, read a series of 
answers given by some seventy business 
men tocertain questions sent them regarding 
the workings of Christianity in business 
circles. The Rev. P. 8. Moxom, of Cleve- 
land, spoke of recent events in Ohio poli- 
tics, and the Rev. William A. Burch, col- 
ored, referred to the recent Civil Rights de- 
cision. 

The next topic was the ‘ Divorce Ques- 
tion,” with papers by H.S. Burrage, D.D., 
of Maine, Judge Buchanan, of New Jersey, 
and President Owen, of Denison University, 
Ohio. The Rev. 8. W. Dike, of the Divorce 
Law Reform League, was also called upon. 
The discussion was of a nature to add vol- 


ume to the rising demand for new action on 
this important matter. 

The highest point of interest was reached 
on Wednesday evening on the topic of 
** Modern Biblical Criticism.” After a paper 
by T. J. Conant, D.D., read in his absence 
by the Secretary, Prof. Howard Osyood, 
D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
read a paper on the history and methods 
of modern biblical criticism--a scholarly, 
but at the same time clear and popular set- 
ting forth of the matter. He was followed 
by D. G. Lyon, Hollis Professor of Divin 
ity in Harvard College, who read a paper 
on the results of recent criticism. Prof. 
Lyon is one of the younger Hebrew pro- 
fessoc-s of our country, and this was his 
first appearance before any general Baptist 
gathering. His paper held the audience by 
its literary excellence, and commanded still 
deeper attention by its bold acceptance of 
some of the most startling teachings of re- 
cent investigators. J. A. Smith, D.D., of 
Chicago, followed with a paper on the prac- 
tical bearings of recent criticism. He con- 
sidered that the influence of the Bible over 
the thought of society has not been im- 
paired by recentinvestigations, and is in no 
danger of being impaired. The last paper was 
by President D. J. Hill, of Lewisburg Uni- 
versity,Pa.,on the same topic. It wasa bold 
enunciation of the truth that nothing is 
to be feared from the results which shall be 
arrived at by the boldest critical study. He 
declared that no matter what shall yet be 
shown regarding the date,authorship,or even 
infallibility of this or that scripture, the 
infallible Christ will still remain the light of 
the world. The papers of the evening, 
taken as a whole, were of the highest ex- 
cellence, and doubtless the discussion they 
have opened will be continued in the de- 
nominational journals. 

The subject for discussion on Thurs- 
day afternoon was ‘‘The Coming Ministry.” 
President Dodge, of Madison University, 
J.C. Hiden, D.D., of Va., and the Rev. P. 
$8. Moxom, of Ohio, read papers. Then 
followed a protracted discussion episodic- 
ally enlivened by remarks on preaching 
by women, adherence to creeds and other 
matters. Though the topic was not abso- 
lutely new the discussion was interesting. 

The subject for Thursday evening—the 
closing session—was ‘*Worldliness.” T. Ed- 
win Brown, D.D., of Providence, read a 
clear and forcible paper, tracing the ideas 
of successive centuries as to what con- 
stituted worldliness, and H. M. King, 
D.D., of Albany, followed, showing what 
worldliness is not and what it is. The Rev. 
A. C. Dixon, of Baltimore, gave the popu- 
lar address of the evening, which pleased 
the audience none theless from its departing 





somewhat freely from the topic in hand 
and being bountifully illustrated with 
genial southern anecdotes. Closing address- 
esby A. K. Potter, D.D., of Boston,and the 
President of the Conference terminated the 
pleasant and interesiing series of gather- 
ings. The papers and addresses are to be 
published in pamphlet. 


a _ 


Ir was stated in a cable dispatch recently 
that the Bishop of Rochester, whose See includes 
a part of London, had written a letter exhorting 
his clergy to assist Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
in their mission in the great metropolis. Follow- 
ing is the letter, which is addressed to the Rev. 
J. W. Marshall : 


“fam sincerely glad that you should give counsel 
and sympathy to our good kinsmen, the American 
evangelists, who propose to help us wiih our over- 
whelming work in South London this Winter. You 
will indeed do good service if you, and those asso- 
clated with you wil) firmly discourage the selfish- 
ness of well-instructed people, who, by their constant 
attendance at services not intended for them, crowd 
out those who are wanted to come, Their success 
will, moreover, be far more complete if you can show 
them how to reach that class of the population which 
| have reason to know they did not lay hold of in 
their last visit to the metropolis; and which, alas! 
still baffles the Church’s activities, though not out- 
side her duty, purpose and care. May IJ add, that 
those men are personally known tome? More than 
once [ have come across their track in their own 
country, and have heard nothing but good of them. 
To call them achismatics is to trifle with language, 
‘To suspect them of sectarian motive is to do them a 
urave injustice. Their religious services are simple, 
reverent and deeply impressive, Their recent labors, 
not only in our largest provincial towns, but also at 
our two great English Universities, are standing the 
hardest test, that of time. Shonld any one doubt if 
their doctrine is pure, or their work solid, tet him do 
what I myself have done, and hope to do again—go 
to judge for himself, He will probably come away 
touched to the quick by the tenderness and pathos 
and manly thoroughness of what he will hear there ; 
perhaps just a little sorry that their secret is not yet 
quite hisown, ‘This Lam sure about, that all earnest 
workers for souls, of whatever school among us, if 
they cannot altogether go with them, wiht pray for 
them. My own desire ts that God will raise up tu,000 
such men to proclaimh is redeeming love,” 


Dean Cust, of York Cathedral, Eugland, 
would not refuse the cathedral for a Luther ser- 
vice, in which Archbishop Thomson was to take 
part; but he evidently did not approve it, He 
wrote: 

© The Minster is not my chureh; it isthe Metropol- 
tical Church of the Province, and therefore should 
be as wide in tts sympathies as the Church itself of 
the province, and not circumscribed by mine. [ re- 
gret this movement, as I beheve that the result there- 
of will be to the injary, not to the benefit of true 
Christianity ; but as I do not claim to be infallible, I 
am quite ready to accord to others the same liberty 
for the exercise of their views as I claim for the ex- 
ercise of mine own.” 

To this the Archbishop replied as follows : 

“ Every t.me we use the Church service, and par- 
ticularly the Holy Communion service, iu our 
churches, we affirm the Reformation ; every candi- 
date who is ordained, and every clergyman who re- 
ceives a benetice, does, by signing the Thirty-nine 
Articles afresh, attest the Reformation; and every 
year, when Convocation meets within the precincts 
of the Minster, we return thanks in the Couvocation 
prayer for the blessings of the Reformation, and for 
our deliverance ‘ from the Papal tyranny which once 
here prevailed.’ It is not likely that more clear and 
distinct language would have been used in any ser- 
mon from the pulpit of York Minster. While it is 
true that the English Reformation was accomplished 
jn a different manner from the Reformation in Ger- 
many and other countries, it is nevertheless true that 
the possibility of a religious reformation in any part 
of Europe ‘sprang in Jarge part from the intense 
personal conviction and contagious faith of one man 
—Martin Luther.’ This,I believe,is the feeling which 
ao many persons in York and elsewhere are eager to 
express. I do not see that such expression need in- 
volve any breach of charity, such as the Dean of 
York apprehends.” 


Some of the severest attacks ever made on Luther 
came, it will be remembered, from leaders of the 
Oxford movement. 


.... Another reformer has risen in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Abbe Roca, honorary canon of 
one of the French cathedrals and who is now in 
America, having traveled muchin Roman Catho- 
lic countries, has come to deplore the evidences 
he has met with of abuses and superstitions in 
the Church. He delivered a lecture in Paris, 
some time ago, in which he boldly attacked these 
abuses and superstitions and announced that he 
intended to present a memorial to Pope Leo 
XL, whom he regards as a very enlightened and 
liberal Pontiff. We learn froma Paris letter to 
the Church Times that the Canon has been to 
Rome with his memorial, but could not, though 
he used his utmost endeavors, obtain the oppor- 
tunity of presenting it personally to the Pope. 
A high official promised, however, to lay the 
document before His Holiness. A subsequent 
message informed him that it had been sub- 
mitted, and that the manuscript was at his dis- 
posal. No word of approval or censure was ex- 
pressed. The correspondent says of the memo- 
rial: 

“Itis extremely bold in its exposure of the cor- 





ruptions and abuses of the Church, and he appeals 
passionately to the Pope to initiate a thorough re- 
form, and especially to abolish the forced celibacy 
of the clergy, the glaring evils of which human, not 
Divine policy, he exposes with great power.”, 


He is to be heard on this subject in this country. 


...-The English Blue Book for 1883 states that 
there are 14,573 churches of the Established 
Church, while there are 21,343 places of worship 
of Dissenting denominations, The Church Times 
makes a close examination of it and is satisfied 
that the figures are not correct. 1t charges that 
in the diocese of London alone, 119 ehurches and 
chapels belonging to the Establishment are 
omitted. Its conclusion as to London is thus ex- 
pressed : 

* On the whole, we find that, in the diocese of Lon- 
don, the Church far outstrips Dissent, providing ac- 
commodation for nearly 460,000, while the 107 sects of 
Dissenters of al] kinds can muster accommodation 
for 380,000, reckoning schoo), schoolrooms, and all; 
whereas the Church has in the diocese of London, 173 
mission churches which have not been counted in the 
above, 1,144 schools, and St. Paul’s Cathedral. These, 
if reckoned in, would make a grand total of 610,000 
sittings, er nearly double the accommodation which 
is provided by Dissent.” 


..Dr. J. M. W. Farnham, of Newton Center, 
Mass.,is sending out,on behalf of the Chinese Re- 
ligious Tract Society of Shanghai, a circular ac- 
companied with blanks asking for the statistics 
of Chinese schools in the United States. We copy 
two sentences from it: 

“It is proposec to publish a list of the schools for 
Chinese in the United States, together with such 
other facts as are calculated to increase the interest 
taken in these “ strangers’ among us. 

* Such a statement will serve as a bond of union 
and sympathy, and enable the workers to become 
mutually helpful.” 


....The Salvation Army is being excluded from 
one after another of the cantons of Switzerland. 
It is now under the ban in four cantons, ‘ Cap- 
tain” Beckett and her friends have been driven 
out of Berne. The President of the Geneva 
Council of State has replied to a petition from 
forty-three Geneva Salvationists that the late ex- 
pulsion was not a violation of the law with re- 
gard to religious liberty. The petitioners an- 
nonce their intention of appealing to the Fed- 
eral ‘Tribunal. 


Missions. 


ONE of the most successful missionary en- 
terprises of the Roman Catholie Church has 
been the Society of Missions of Notre Dame 
d'Afrique in Algiers, It was begun not many 
years ago under the direction of Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie for the purpose of preparing missionaries 
for African service. In the first year of the 
pontiticate of Leo XIII he sanctioned a scheme 
of African missions, which the Algiers Society 
has been helping to carry out. The results 
achieved by the society are thus summed up: 





“1, More than a hundred missionary priests, 44 
brothers and 37 nuns, all exclusively for the work of 
converting the Arabs and Negroes,and the Christian 
education of intidel children. 

“2. Two villages of Christian Arabs, from the or- 
phanages, where they were brought up by Catholics. 
These two villages are called respectively St. Cyprian 
and St. Monica, and form two distinct parishes, di- 
rected by missionaries. 

“3, A little Arab seminary and an institute for Ne- 
groes, where 115 Arab children are being prepared to 
become one day the apostles of their race, as teach- 
ers, or sometimes missionary priests, 

“4. A novitiate and scholasticate, whither a com- 
paratively large number of seminarists come from 
France every year to prepare for the apostolic life. 

“5. An apostolic school at Algiers, comprising 
over a hundred pupils, and destined to furnish more 
missionaries. 

**6, Numerous mnissionary stations among the in- 
fidels of Algeria, Kabylia, Tunis, Tripoli, Sahara, 
and more especially Central Africa, én the banks of 
the great Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika. 

“7, In Northern Africa, at every mission, a school 
for Arab children, and an infirmary to receive sick 
Arabs and-take care of them. 

“3, In Cencral Africa, five stations of missionaries, 
having each under their direction an orphanage, 
where nearly 200 little Negroes, ransomed from 
slavery, divide their time between the study of reli- 
gion and of agriculture. 

“9. At Jerusalem, near the Basilica of St. Anne, 

and under her protection, a Greek seminary, to 
hasten the return of the Eastern schismatics.” 
The expectations formed concerning the mission 
on the Victoria Nyanza have not, however, been 
realized. ‘The priests have, as our readers will 
remember, abandoned Uganda and retreated to 
the southward of the lake. 


....A letter to us from Dr. 8S. N. Wheeler, of 
the Methodist Mission in Chung King, West 
China, gives the following interesting items : 

Asiatic cholera prevailed in Chung King during 
part of the Summer. The magistrate issued a proc- 
lamation ordering the streets to be cleaned, which 
was a remarkable proceeding for a Chinese official. 
All classes of the people seem to have very little con- 
ception of any necessary connection between the 
drainage ofa city and the public health, Buddhist 
and Tauist priests reaped a rich harvest during the 
epidemic, being often called upon to stay the pro- 
gress of the destroyer by their prayers and incanta- 
tions, and to afford departing souls safe conduct in- 
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tothe spirit world. Many intelligent: Chinese, who 
ordinarily affect a sort of contempt for idol-worship, 

will, when fear is excited, resort to the most super- 
stitious practices, with but little regard to expense. 
The missionaries wholly escaped the dread disease, 
although sometimes made rather uncomfortably con- 
scious of its near neighborhood, The French priests 
recently began the erection of an extensive estab- 
lishment in the city, collecting for the purpose a 
great amount of material and emp!oying many work- 
men. The enterprise was suspended when news 
came of a threatened rupture between France and 
China. The Catholics in many parts of the country, 
command large revenues from real estate, ware- 
houses, and business operations of various kinds, 
which are expended for the most partin costly edi- 
fices and other methods of propagandism. Probably 
very little help is obtained from Europe for this 
work. 


_,. A letter recently published from the Vicar 
Apostolic of the Province of Yunnan, China, tells 
of disasters which have befallen the Catholic 
mission in that far-off section of the Empire. In 
many places the priests were, it is said, making 
considerable headway, when a rising took place 
in the west of the province, against the mis- 
sions, and destroyed at once six flourishing 
parishes and ‘cooled the zeal” of the neophytes 
elsewhere. Abbe Terrasse was the first victim- 
He was put to death. The persecution began at 
Tchang-yn, where Terrasse and seven of his fol- 
lowers were killed, and spread to neighboring 
missions. Says the Vicar Apostolic : 

“Everywhere our chapels and our houses have 
been burned or demolished. Pillage has been ram 
pant and homicide frequent; we are already cogniz- 
ant of many murders, although the mandarins will 
only acknowledge twelve cases, At this moment 
every one isin flight; if only the Government took 
efficient measures to re-establish peace, we should 
soon have quiet and every one would return fear- 
lessly to his hearth. Only after the first calming 
down of men’s minds will the exact number of vic- 
tims be reliably known, and accurate and full in- 
formation obtainable.” 


The cause of the outbreak is not given. 


Hews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

On Sunday, the 18th instant, at noon, the 
change in the iime standards occurred, being 
generally adopted throughout the country. 
The new system has already been described in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. The change was illustrated 
in the following ‘‘ nut-shell” form by the New 
York Times of Monday morning. 

“When the reader of The Timex consults his 

paper at 8 o’clock this morning at his breakfast 
table it will be 9 o’clock in St, John, New-Brunswick, 
7 o'clock in Chicago, or rather in St. Louis—for 
Chicago authorities have refused to adopt the 
standard time, perhaps because the Chicago meridian 
was not selected as the one on which all time must 
be based—6 o’clock in Denver, Col., and 5 o’clock in 
San Francisco.” 
The Tribune of the same date gave the following 
table, which shows the differences of time in the 
Eastern District between the local times as com- 
pared with the 75th meridian (the new) time : 


Minutes Minutes 

Faster. Slower. 

RE, Bhs B ccevacici<s 5 Baltimore, Md......... 6 
| RE 20 Charleston, S.C ...... 15 
Boston, Mass.........++ 16 Detroit, Mich......... 82 
BN cteciccccceancen 6 Hamilton, Ont......... 19 
New London, Conn.....12 Philadelphia........... 1 
New York City......... 4 Port Hope, Can........ 14 
Portland, Me.........+. 19 Port Huron, Mich..... 80 
Providence B.I........ 14 Richmond, Va......... 10 
Savannah, Ga.......... 24 

Toronto, Can.......... 17 

Washington, D.C...... 8 


.-The Evacuation Day celebration occurs in 
this city on Monday next. Though not a legal 
holiday, the day will be regarded as such gener- 
ally throughout the city. The Washington statue 
will be unveiled on the steps of the Sub-Treasury 
building. There will be an extensive military pa- 
rade and a marine parade. The latter will be the 
novel feature of the day. The parade will start 
with its right on Bedloe’s Island and its left 
reaching down the bay. It will steam up the Jer- 
sey shore of the North river as far as the grain 
elevators; come down the New York shore; go 
around the Battery, and up the New York shore 
of the East river as far as I'wenty-third street ; 
come down the Brooklyn side, and steam round 
Governor’s Island on the west ; then go down the 
bay as far as Bay Ridge, where it will disband. 
There will be nearly 400 vessels, all dressed in gay 
bunting, in the procession, and it will be nearly 
twenty miles long. There is still some doubt as 


to whether President Arthur will attend the cel- 
ebration. 


--Astory has recently been spread abroad 
to the effect that the body of Abraham Lincoln 
has been secretly removed from the sarcophagus 
at Springfield, Ill., to prevent tho possibility of 
any further attempt by grave-robbers. The story 
runs that the removal was made within a few 
days after the attempted desecration of the 
Brave a few years ago; that the body was placed 
in a lead-lined, air-tight cedar casket and placed 
in another portion of the monument, and that 
its location is known only to a few immediate 
friends of the family. The custodian of the 


monument, however, announces that: .‘No part 
of the remains of Abraham Lincoln has been 
seen by mortal eyes since they were soldered up 
in the lead coffin October 9th, 1874, two years be- 
fore the attempt of the thieves to steal the body. 
As Ihave already said they are absolutely safe, 
just as they were when placed in the coffin many 
years ago,” 


.-The tirst and only stone bridge across the 
Mississippi was completed to-day. It is the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway 
viaduct, spanning the river just below the falls 
of St. Anthony, Minn, It is a massive stone 
structure, stretching to the east across the river, 
curving at first slightly to the left, in a graceful 
sweep, and then running at right angles to the 
stream directly to the east-side landing, the 
whole course being 2,100 feet. The viaduct 
crosses the river with twenty-three arches and 
sixteen spans of eighty feet each. The materia] 
is granite and magnesian limestone. The width, 
28 feet over all, and the hight, from the spring- 
ing point of the arches to the top, is 50 fect 6 
inches. Two hundred men have been employed 
on the bridge and three lives have been lost in 
its construction. The cost was $990,000. 


..-On Monday, the 12th inst., a fire broke out 
in the United States Hotel at Shenandoah, Penn. 
The wind was blowing a hurricane at the t ime, 
which continued during the afternoon. The 
building was soon enveloped in flames, which 
communicated to the adjoining buildings. The 
flames then communicated with the block on the 
opposite side of the street, and soon sixteen 
street fronts were destroyed, By actual count 
200 houses were destroyed and 500 families were 
made homeiess and destitute. The amount of 
the loss was fully #600,000, the insurance being 
only $150,000. An appeal for aid was made bya 
special meeting of the town conncil and citizens. 


..On Monday of last week cold and fierce 
winds swept over the castern part of the country 
doing great damage and causing considerable 
loss of life. The shipping off the coast, on Long 
Island Sound and on Chesapeake Bay was in 
large part wholly unable to weather the gale, and 
many disasters resulted. Eight lives were lost 
on the Sound and more than thirty on Chesa- 
peake Bay. Lives and vessels were also lost on 
the lakes. In the interior many buildings, in 
the process of erection, were destroyed, trees 
were uprooted, and in general much damage 
done. In this city the gale blew at the rate of 
twenty-eight miles an hour. 


.- The Chippewa Indians, living at the head- 
waters of the Misvissippi river, have met in 
council to express their disapproval of the con- 
struction of the upper Mississippi dams, It is 
claimed by them that their principal sources of 
living are ruined by overflowing marshes and 
driving the whitefish from their usual spawning 
grounds, They estimate their damages at $250,- 
000 every six months, but are only awarded by 
the Indian Commission the sum of $15,000. Itis 
feared that the dissatisfaction may result in 
serious action on the part of the Indians. 


. Several railway accidents occurred last 
week, the most serious of which were the one on 
the Fox River branch of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad, and the one on the 
Rock Island road near Jamesport, Md. Four 
lives were lost in the former, andin the latter 
one person was killed and five were seriously in- 
jured. 


..It is believed that the New York Central 
bridge over Niagara River will be ready for use 
by the lst of December. It is the first cantalever 
bridge ever built in America, and wiil span the 
chasm at a point where its width is 600 feet. 


.. Lhe first public meeting of the Huguenot 
Society of America was held in New York last 
week. Addresses were delivered by John Jay, As- 
sistant Bishop Potter, Bishop Quintard, Profess- 
or Heury M. Baird, D.D., and others, 


.-A scaffold on a school-house in 119th 
street, of this city, gave way last week while ma- 
sons were engaged in their work. Two of the 
workmen were killed outright, and six were more 
or less seriously injured. 


FOREIGN. 


..M. Sde Lesseps is advocating again the 
construction of a second Suez Canal. He 
says that a second canal across the Isthmus of 
Sue% could only be constructed alongside the 
present one with a liberal margin intervening 
for the strength of each. One of the canals 
could then be used for ships bound to, and the 
other for ships returning from the Red Sea. 
Those who made the first canal were prepared 
to make the second. The project of widening 
the existing canal is also being agitated, The 
Egyptian Government bas sent an official note 
to England, demanding to be heard on any 
proposal that may be made looking to a modifi- 
cation of the regulations governing the Suez 
Canal, and opposing the widening of the Canal, 
unless an agreement be made with the Egyptian 
Government. A syndicate of bankers, repre- 
sented by the Anglo-Egyptian Banking Com- 





te construct a new canalacross the Isthmus of 
Suez, if the Government itself will undertake 
to build it. 

--The latest dispatches received by the 
French Government from Tonquin contradict 
the report of Admiral Courbet’s illness and of 
the prejected bombardment of Canton, as well 
as the other alarmist rumors which had been put 
in currency on the Paris Bourse. Official ad- 
vices have been received from Tonquin, which 
state that the military situation there is un- 
changed. Admiral Courbet will remain within 
his lines if the result of an attack upon Sontay 
and Bac-Ninh appears to be doubtful. The 
statement that England would act as mediator in 
the difficulty between France and China regard- 
ing Tonquin is denied. A Shanghai dispatch 
states that un aid-de-camp of Peng-Yulin has 
arrived at Hankow to raise a force of 20,000 vol- 
unteers for military service in the event of a war 
between France and China. Foreigners in China 
are uneasy. 

--Those who have been arrested for com- 
plicity in the revolt in Servia are being sum- 
marily dealt with. A court-martial has sentenced 
to death Pope Miloje, a schoolmaster named 
Prolovitch,and a peasant belonging to Boljevatz, 
as the leaders of the revolt in the Boljevatz dis- 
trict, A special commission,“composed of three 
judges, is sitting at Zaitchar trying the leaders in 
that district. Regular reserves have been en- 
rolled and installed in the barracks here in place 
of the troopa dispatched to the interior to sup- 
press the rebellion, The districts of Crna Reka, 
Knjazeutatz, Banja, Alexinatz and Kraina have 
been declared in a state of seige, All the avail- 
able troops have been sent to the front, The 
rebels no longer retreat from the troops, but en- 
counter them in a determined manner, Some 
desperate fighting has oceurred. The insurgents 
hold Alexinatz, 

.. At Dublin last week Joseph Poole was tried 

for the murdercf John Kenny. The murder of 
John Kenny took place on July 4th, 1882, in 
Seville Place, Dublin. ife was killed because he 
was suspected of giving information concerning 
the assassination of Lord!Frederick Cavendish 
and Under-Secretary Burke. Joseph Poole and 
two others were arrested shortly after, and 
Poole was held for trial, while the other two 
were discharged. Subsequently several more 
arrests were made of persons suspected of com- 
plicity in the murder; but these men were also 
discharged. The result of the trial was a dis- 
agreement of the jury, which was consequently 
discharged. The prisoner was remanded for a 
second trial, 

..The preparations for the defense of 
O'Donnell, the murderer of Carey, are aaid to be 
welladvanced, It is understood that the open- 
ing of the trial has been fixed for November 
23d. William J. Hoppin, Secretary of the 
American Legation, in the absence of Minister 
Lowell, has visited O'Donnell and formally as- 
certained the fact of his Anferican citizenship. 
Gen. Pryor bas also been allowed to visit the 
prisoner. It is believed that the prosecution in- 
tends to treat the case as an ordinary one of 
murder, and that nothing of a political nature 
will be introduced in the trial unless rendered 
necessary by the mode of the defense. 


..Earl Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
has been instructed, it is understood, by the Eng- 
lish Cabinet to keep peace in Ireland between 
the Nationalists and the Orangemen by discour- 
aging meetings of both parties, and forlndding 
gatherings of members of either organization, if 
trouble is threatened thereat. 

. It is said that James Russell Lowell has a 
good prospect of being elected Lord Rector of 
St. Andrew’s University. It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Gibson will accept the Tory nomination in 
place of Mr. Maliock, who has withdrawn from 
the contest. 

..The Republique Frangaise says the rela- 
tions between France and Turkey have been com- 
pletely restored. 
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“ THE SET TIME.” 


Ir would be hard to estimate the mischief 
which has passed down through 
generations to the Church of God by false 
exegesis of certain familiar scriptures. A 
fixed meaning has been given to passages 
by which they have been bound by that 
**turn of interpretation,” to the exclusion 
of the true thought of God. 


been 


Among such scriptures is the one that 
stands at the head of this article. ‘‘ For 
the time to favor her [Zion], yea, the set 
time is come.” Fromm this passage a theory 
of revivals has grown up in the Church, 
which, in our judgment, bas done much to 
hinder revivals and limit the Holy One of 
Israel in his gracious desire to bless and 
increase his Church: @hat revivals of re- 
ligion are not the legitimate and natural 
outcome of well ordered use of the means 
of grace, but the result of the arbitrary 
aod sovereign will of God; that when 
his ‘‘set time” to favor the Church has 
come, then he will pour out his Spirit upon 
us and revive us; that the Spirit not only 
breathes where it listeth, but when it 
listeth, and that it is not for us to seek to 
move God to do otherwise than his sover- 
eign will has determined. Therefore, all 
efforts to promote a revival of religion, are 
not only useless, but they are wrong. 


Now, in our judgment, nothing could be 
further from the mark than this idea, and 
nothing more disastrous to the Church than 
that we should act on this theory. It is 





akin to another false idea, that it is of no 
use for a sinner to seek the salvation of his 
soul. For if he 1s elect, when God’s sover- 
eign time for his conversion has come, he 
will send forth his Spirit and convict him 
of his sin and bring about his conversion. 
If he is not elect it is of no use for him to 
seek the Lord at all. 

Before astronomy had advanced to its 
present position of comparative exactness 
it was supposed that comets were lawless 
in their movements, coming and going by 
no obedience to the laws which reigned 
otherwise in the universe of God. But now 
we know that they are as obedient to the 
law of their orbits as are any of the planets. 
So it was and is still held by some that re- 
vivals come according to no known laws in 
the spiritual world, but whenever it pleases 
God to send them. Such theories do vio- 
lence to every law of God revealed in his 
word for our guidance and use. The set 
time to favor Zion is just whenever Zion 
seeks the Lord with her whole heart. In 
the Psalm cii, where this passage occurs, 
it is preceded by a distressed outery to 
God, in which the psalmist spreads out his 
woe and want before the Lord, crying to 
him for help: ‘‘Hide not thy face from 
me in theeday when I am in trouble; in 
cline thine ear unto me; when | call, 
answer me speedily.” It is followed by a 
declaration of the fact that ‘*‘ Thy servants 
take pleasure in her [Zion’s] stones, to 
favor the dust thereof.” It is at such a time 
that ‘‘ He will regard the prayer of the des- 
titute, and not despise their prayer”; and 
** hear the groanings of the prisoner, and 
appointed to death; te 
the name of the Lord in Zion, and 
his praise in Jerusalem, when the people 
are gathered together, and the kingdoms, 
to serve the Lord.” 

From the foregoing we infer that the time 
to favor Zion is when his people ery out 
unto him because of their sins, lie down be- 
fore him in their helplessness, take pleasure 
in the interest of his Church, and begin to 
declare his name and sing his praises in 
presence of the people. In other words, the 
Lord’s set time is when his people seek him 
with their whole hearts, and turn away 
from a life of worldliness, self-seeking and 
vanity. ‘Thisis in accordance with the en- 
tire history of God's dealings with his peo- 
ple, from the earliest times when the proph- 
eis and judges had, by preaching and in- 
struction, led them to ‘‘lament before the 
Lord,” ‘‘to put away their idols and serve 
him with their whole hearts,” until this 
present day. ‘* Ye shall seek me and find 
me when ye shall search for me with all 
your heart.” The Lord’sear is not heavy 
that he cannot hear, nor his arm shortened 
that it cannot save, by reason of any arbi- 
trariness of sovereignty in his will, but by 
the fact that our sins have separated us 
from him. Whenever his people are dis- 
posed to turn to Him with their whole 
hearts and put away vanity and folly from 
their lives, consider the transcendent impor- 
tance of spiritual things and seek after them, 
then will his ‘“‘set time” have come to 
them, 


loose those that are 


declare 


If we are to have a harvest of spiritual 
blessings, then must we sow in tears and 
plant in penitence before Him, breaking up 
in the meantime the fallow ground of our 
hearts, and gather out the thorns and 
weeds of carnal things that we have al- 
lowed to grow with unchecked liberty un- 
til they have choked the grace that is in us 
and prevented it from bringing forth any 
fruit to perfection. The cares of this 
world, the ceceitfulness of riches, the love 
of pleasure, and the lust of other things— 
have not all these served to hinder the free 
operation of the gracious life-giving spirit, 
not only in our own lives, but in the life of 
the Church, through which it is God’s 
pleasure to bless the world? God's time is 
now. It remains for us to decide whether 
the blessing He is waiting to pour out upon 
us shall fall. Of what use is the sun and 
rain toan unsown field; or, if sown, to a 
field that is allowed to be overgrown with 
thorns and weeds? We speak it reverent- 
ly; but God’s time is limited by our attitude 
toward him. Shall we have revivals 
throughout our churches this Winter or 
not? Itisforus to decide. Or shal the 
Season pass away again and another year 
of barrenness and death be added to’ those 





— 





which have gone before? Howmahy years 





has it been 8 your ums has been 
visited with a great wave of spiritual bless- 
ing from the Lord? 


——— _ 


CATHOLIC CALUMNIES AGAIN ST 
LUTHER. 


Tue Catholic press, in common with the 
Protestant and the secular, is giving atten- 
tion to the Luther celebration. The occa- 
sion is a bitter reminder to members of the 
Holy Roman Church of the fearful loss it 
sustained by the division led by the Witten- 
berg monk, and we could not expect them 
to think kindly of the great Reformer. They 
are not to be blamed for bringing, as Father 
Hecker has done in the Catholic World, in- 
telligent and respectable arguments to bear 
against the Reformation. Few fair-minded 
men will deny a certain force and weight 
in at least two of the reasons which have 
been given in defense of the Catholic position 
asagainst that of the great Reformer. 1. It 
is alleged that he divided the body of 
Christ, and was, therefore, guilty of the sin 
of schism. Instead of laboring for the re- 
formation of abuses in the Church, he at- 
tacked its very life. 2. He established the 
dangerous dogma of liberty of interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, to which the multi- 
plied divisions of Protestantism are largely 
due. Protestants know, of course, how to 
dispose of these arguments easily; but they 
would not think of impugning the honesty 
and candor of those who offer them. 

The Catholic attacks on Luther are not 
generally such as to inspire respect for the 
truth and fairness of those who make them. 
They are both malicious and mendacious. 
His character and personal purity are bit- 
terly assailed. His writings are scrutinized 
for sentences which will admit of a bad 
construction, and then are torn from their 
connection and made to act the part of false 
witnesses against him. The worst reports 
of his personal enemies are accepted, with- 
out confirmation, as true. His wife is as- 
sailed, his father denounced as a murderer. 
Some of these writers display the malignant 
ingenuity of an Iago, and all against a man 
who was trained and educated in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and who would 
have been her greatest ornament if he 
could have reconciled his awakened con- 
science to tolerate her abuses and corrup- 
tions. , 

It would be interesting to know in what 
horrible form the ignorant, unreflecting 
Catholic masses picture Luther, when the 
intelligent editors write as does the Catholic 
Herald, of Boston, in a strain of malignant 
abuse. The father of Luther, it says, wasa 
murderer; and it is ‘highly probable that 
the fierce anger which possessed the father 
when he killed the German peasant took 
possession of the mind of the son, and de- 
veloped just as Martin reached the age that 
his father was at the time of the murder.” 
Next to the passion of anger in Martin was 
‘*his beastly lusts.” The two together made 
it ‘almost impossible, according to the or- 
der of nature,” for the ‘‘ life of the man” to 
be ‘‘other than it was.” What ‘it was” 
the following sentence is meant to explain; 

‘** Having voluntarily thrown aside the purity 
of his early life and resisted God's graces, his 
whole career of meanness, hypocrisy, pride, blas- 
phemy, blackguardism and gluttony are easy to 
be understood.” 

The charge of gluttony and drunkenness 
is echoed and re-eoched, and one might sup- 
pose that our Catholic exchanges were 
among the stanchest advocates of total 
abstinence. If it was such a crime four 
hundred years ago for a man to have a keen 
appetite for food and to drink with relish 
(nothing more than this was true of 
Luther) wine and beer, we can only wonder 
that the major excommunication ‘is not 
hurled against millions of Roman Catholics 
of to-day. ° 

One of the most reckless attacks on 
Luther is that of Dr. Brann, in a pam- 
phlet bearing the imprint of the Catholic 
Publication Society. Dr. Brann is, we 
believe, a Catholic priest of this city. He 
declares that Luther had a “hatred of 
chastity,” and quotes from a letter of the 
Reformer comparing celibacy and concubin- 
age and specially denouncing the former, as 
proof. There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that the author knew tnat Luther 
meant celibacy and not chastity. No hu. 
man being of intelligence, and less vile than 
Satan himself, would say that “Purity is an 





unpardonable sin.” Yet this is what Brann 
makes Luther say in the sentence, ‘‘Chastity 
isan unpardonable sin.” It is. simply .an 
outrage against truth and decency. He 
says ‘‘authorities exist to show that his 
{Luther’s] public marriage to Bora was 
simply an act of reparation”; and yet he 
pretends that ‘‘ a desire to lay the truth be- 
fore many who never get a chance of read- 
ing it has prompted this pamphlet.” If he 
means that many Catholics never get a 
chance of reading the truth on this subject, 
the sentence does credit to his candor. 

No good man can afford to rejoice over 
proof of wrong ina fellow being. Mankind 
and all the virtues dear to it gain something 
when one who has beep unjustly con- 
demned comes out with a clear record. It 
is a crime against public virtue when the 
innocent are transfixed with calumnies. 
How shall that malice which thinks it does 
the Catholic Church a service in energetic- 
ally misrepresenting and circulating un- 
founded charges against an imperfect, but 
brave, true-hearted and God-fearing man, 
escape the punishment it justly deserves? 
The penalty is the reputation which inevit- 
ably attaches to falsifiers of history. 

The vilifiers of Luther, whose life had 
so much that was sweet and pure and beauti- 
ful in it, deserve to have applied to them 
one of his pithy remarks about the scandal- 
mongers of his own day : 

“They are exactly like hogs, who do not care 
for the roses and violets in the garden, but only 
to stick their snout into the garbage.” 

~ sedi neneacrnarnomia 


PROFESSOR SUMNER ON MODERN 
SOCIETY. 


Yae’s Professor of Social Science, Mr. 
Sumner, is a strong preacher. He is ex- 
tremely clever, knows how to put a whole 
ringing argument in one short phrase. He 
believes what he says, and in his passion 
for making other people believe it falls into 
some of the faults of strong men of his 
class. 

His life of General Jackson was a good 
piece of preaching. His late series, in 
Harper's Weekly, was another which we are 
now glad to see bound in a little volume 
under the title of ‘‘What Social 
Owe to Each Other.” 

We do not agree with him in all points. 
He is an out-and-out free-trader; we have 
never abandoned the principle of protec- 
tion. He would not be satisfied with a 
modified tariff, with free ships, and 
duties for revenue only, laid  protec- 
tively. He believes in the laissez 
faire principle more than we do, would 
give impersonal institutions and influences 
a supreme importance as compared with 
personal, and take the moral aim and con- 
tent out of government. All this we have 
to except and set off by itself as peculiar to 
Mr. Sumner, and forget for the sake of the 
strong fight he makes in the center of the 
field. 

He starts with a description of the sogial 
situation, which, if it has any fault, is that 
it istoo sharp and too bright and carries the 
whole case with it. He blows away a 
tremendous amount of cloud and nonsense 
every time he gives a definition, and expe- 
cially by a little quiet ridicule of the trans- 
cendental notion of the “State” as an en- 
lity. ‘‘As an abstraction,” he says, ** the 
State is to me only All-of-us. In practice, 
it is only a little group of men chosen in a 
very hap-hazard way by the majority of us 
to perform certain services for all of us.” 

The greater part of his book is given to 
the burning questions of property and pov- 
erty and social relations as affected by 
them. 

He writes with no sentiment, and puts 
everything in the unpitying white light of 
intellectual discussion. It may be that he 
gives too much the impression that all there 
is of sociology and political science is ex- 
hausted in the discussion of material ques- 
tions like these. But this is the form in 
which the questions which agitate society 
ure now up; and from both ends—from the 
poor sufferer and from the richer philan- 
thropist—we have an amount of perilous 
theorizing which required to be treated 
with some such application of cold steel. 

The most dangerous man in all such mat- 
ters is the sentimental reformer. On him 
Mr. Sumner descends with pitiless severity. 
He makes fun of his philosophy, convicts 
him of teaching that ‘poverty is the best 
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policy,” and that “if you get wealth you 
will have to support other people; if you 
do not get wealth it will be the business of 
other people to support you”; finally driv- 
ing him off the field with a brilliant appli- 
cation of an old definition of philanthropy, 
that reduces it to this: ‘‘That A and B are 
to decide what C shall do for D.” 


The general position of the book is that in 
the modern state, and here more than any- 
where, the social structure is based on con- 
tract. It is out of the question to go back 
to the old sentimental relations between 
master and servant. Feudal ties cannot be 
restored, and though something is lost in 
the change, so much is gained that a soci- 
ety of free men co-operating under contract 
is the strongest society which has ever ex- 
isted, and that social improvement must be 
on the line of a more complete realization 
of the fact that our new social relations do 
not rest on status, custom, prescription, 
nor on any connection not terminable at 
will. 

As an expression of the hard and fast 
legality of the relation this is no doubt true. 
The friction of social and domestic life would 
be reduced by its recognition. At the same 
time we must point out to our readers that 
to accept it as the expression of all there is 
in’ the social relations of man with man 
would land us at once in the heart of Mr. 
Spencer’s sociology. In the economic and 
political aspects of the matter, where it is 
for the most part kept by Mr. Sumner, it is 
true and cogent; never more so than when 
he shows what inviolability is given to con- 
tract and to property by the very principle 
which guarantees every individual his rights 
and forms the basis of modern society, or 
when, applying these principles to the state, 
he strikes hard at the root of political cor- 
ruption and the whole paternal theory of 
government by showing that what the law 
has to do for the citizen is not to make him 
happy or rich, but to give him a chance to 
do what he can for himself and keep him 
constantly reminded that he who would be 
well taken care of must take care of him- 
self. 

One of the happiest of his many happy 
hits is *‘ The Forgotten Man,” to describe 
the uncomplaining sufferer on whom fall 
the burdens of our economic blundering. 

Equally strong and suggestive is the ac- 
count of civil liberty as an affair of laws 
and institutions, though it requires only a 
close attention to see that here, too, he re- 
lies too exclusively on impersonal institu- 
tions and overlookr personal activities. He 
deals a fatal blow at the doctrine of 
Roueseau, that liberty is the absence of re- 
straint, by showing that its existence im- 
plies the strongest kind of restraint, and 
that in the state of freedom rights and 
duties balance each other. He upsets the 
popular notion that liberty consists in do- 
ing what you please by showing that no 
man ever did or could do what he pleased. 

He points out the danger which haunts 
all democracies of running into a kind of 
paternal absolutism, for the simple reason 
that, in their excessive confidence in them- 
selves, they confuse the will of the people 
with the law of freedom. The danger from 
the money power is handled with great 
force and freedom, and the means which a 
democracy has of resisting it. 

Here, in our view of the matter, Mr. Sum- 
ner shows the weakness of his system. He 
requires the aid of some elements which are 
excluded by the strict secularity of his defi- 
nitions. He tells us that ‘* nowhere in the 
world is the danger of plutocracy as formid- 
able as it is here”; that thus far an aristoc- 
racy has proved the best check on a plu- 
locracy, and that ‘*we can get along without 
the patricians, but not without the patrician 
virtues.” So that after all, a society which 
sustains, protects and perpetuates itself, 
must somehow rest on something more than 
Contract. The ethical ideas playing above 
it, acting through it, and assumed in Mr. 
Sumner’s assertion that freedom is an equi- 
librium of rights and duties, show that so- 
ciety cannot be developed under merely im- 
Personal influences and institutions. 

; The defect of this powerful and exceed- 
oan book is one which belongs to 

8 school. It is not possible to 
make such sharp and cold-blooded distinc- 
oe moral and secular functions 

. emning oneself toa helpless 
Philosophy at last. Mr. Sumner drives out 





ethics with a pitchfork, and comes later to 
a point where he cannot deal with crime, 
police, education, pauperism, public works 
and the like, and all for the reason that in 
the preacher and philanthropist he, too, has 
overlooked his ‘‘ Forgotten Man.” 


It is to his credit that he brings him up 
at last in the assertion that ‘ we must have 
the patrician virtues.” This concedes the 
principle that ethics and morality are in- 
separable from political and social economy. 

opine en ee a 


SELF-DISFRANCHISED CITIZENS. 


Ir is estimated that there were eighty 
thousand voters in Ohio who did not vote 
at the last election in that state. The total 
vote cast in New York at the last election 
is set down as less by three hundred thou- 
sand than the whole number of lawful 
voters. Some sixty thousand of these stay- 
at-home voters did not put in an appearance 
at the polls at the recent election in New 
Jersey; and it is estimated that some one 
hundred and thirteen thousand of legal 
voters took the same course in Massachu- 
setts, and that, too, notwithstanding the 
strong excitement awakened throughout 
the state by the candidacy of General 
Butler. Similar facts doubtless existed 
at the late elections in other states. 

The general fact which appears in the 
election statistics of this country is that a 
shamefully large number of voters, at each 
election, practically disfranchise themselves 
and treat the matter of voting as if they 
had no voting right to exercise and no 
duty to perform. A _ very large pro- 
portion of these non-voting citizens stay 
away from the polls simply from sheer 
apathy and indifference. They have not 
interest enough in elections or public spirit 
enough to register their names or cast their 
votes. A smaller number are so much 
occupied with business that they cannot 
spare the little time required for the per- 
formance of this citizen duty. Others are 
so good in their own esteem that they do 
not propose to have anything to do with so 
corrupt a system as party politics. Still 
others are so cowardly that, for special rea- 
sons, they wish to shirk the responsibility 
of casting a vote, while others in this way 
seek to evade the liability of being sum- 
moned for the jury service. Some are pre- 
vented from voting by sickness and others 
are necessarily absent from home at the 
time of the election. 





The great mass of non-voting citizens in 
every state of the Union, who have the right 
to vote, are such for reasons which, when 
compared with the reasons on the other side 
of the question, are utterly significant and 
contemptible. A popular election is the 
method by which the people in a republi- 
can government designate the persons who 
are to make and execute their laws, and by 
which they determine what shall be the 
character and policy of the Government un- 
der which they are living. Such an elec- 
tion is the peaceful, orderly and legal mode 
of expressing the public judgment and the 
public will on all questions that relate to 
the affairs of government. Every govern- 
ment must have law-makers and officers to 
administer its laws; and whether these 
law-makers and officers be good or bad 
men, wise men or fools, is a question which 
concerns the great interests of morality,and, 
indeed, all the social and economical inter- 
ests of the body politic. The mere state- 
ment of the case shows that a popular elec- 
tion is not a minor and unimportant matter 
that may well be neglected or dismissed, by 
reason of its essential insignificance, but 
really of very great consequence to the com- 
munity and to every member thereof. 
There is not a person in the community 
whose interests it does not in some way af- 
fect. It makes a vast difference with the 
body politic whether the rulers thereof are 
good or bad men, fit or unfit for the offices 
they hold. 


What moral right, then, has any man, 
who is clothed with the elective franchise, 
to refuse or omit the exercise of the same, 
except for reasons that make that exercise 
to him impracticable ? None whatever. It 
is true that the law confers and secures the 
privilege of voting, but does not enforce 
the duty by any penalty, and hence leaves 
the question to the good sense and discre- 
tion of the voter. It is just as true, how- 
ever, that good citizenship and sound mor- 





ality require the citizen to vote, and thus 
make himself politically felt in the choice 
of rulers, just as really as they require him 
to pay his debts or honestly pay his taxes. 
He has no moral right not to vote, except 
fur reasons that cancel the duty; and such 
reasons, in nine cases out of ten, have no 
application whatever to these non-voting 
citizens. The great majority of them are, 
in this respect, bad citizens, as really as 
horse-thieves or house-breakers. They may 
be otherwise very respectable people, per- 
haps good church-goers and good church- 
supporters; yet they disregard and violate 
a solemn duty which they owe to society. 
In this sense they are, both negatively and 
positively, bad citizens, whatever they may 
bein other senses: and if their example 
were followed by all other citizens, popular 
government would be an _ impossibility. 
Their omission in this respect shows the 
want of a right conscience, just as really as 
the same fact would be shown by an omis- 
sion to pay their honest debts. They neg- 
lect to do, and that, too, in a very impor- 
tant matter, what they are morally bound 
to do; and this, certaialy, is not good mor- 
ality. Either in practice or in theory, a 
man who is too pure to vote had better get 
out of this world as soon as he can. 

We are by no means clear that society 
ought not to make voting compulsory in 
the sense that, if one has the right and omits 
to exercise it, he shall, except in certain 
justifiable cases, to be defined by law, be 
subject to some species of forfeiture, either 
the forfeiture of the right for a given period, 
ora pecuniary penalty. The haw compels 
men to serve society as jurors; and the 
voting service is certainly not less important 
than the jury service. Voting, though an 
imperative duty, is a very easy and simple 
business in the amount of time required; 
and he who, having the right, will not at- 
tend to this business, and thus discharge a 
citizen’s duty, does not deserve to possess 
the right. To dispossess him of it would be 
doing him no injustice. He abuses the 
right by not exercising it, and is false and 
faithless to the community that has con- 
ferred the right upon him. To treat him 
as an offender would in practical effect 
be to give him what he deserves. 


CHURCH CONGRESSES. 


Cnuron Congresses are the order of the 
day. They had their origin in the Church 
of England, and have had great success 
among British Churchmen. Thence they 
came to America, imported by our Episco- 
palian brethren, who have held these con- 
ferences with great and growing success for 
a number of years. The Unitarians have 
had biennial meetings since 1866; and 
now the Baptists, who last week held avery 
successful meeting in Boston, following 
their first meeting last year in Brooklyn. 

The peculiarity and advantage of these 
meetings is their freedom and toleration. 
No school of religious thought is excluded. 
No man speaks for anybody but himself. 
He commits nobody. He does not commit 
his party or his denomination. As he speaks 
freely, so, if the meetings are well con- 
ducted, there is a free platform for volun- 
teer speakers after the prepared addresses, 
and untrammeled discussion. It is all talk, 
free talk; and nothing is settled except ay 
talk settles everything. 

We give an account elsewhere of the 
Baptist Conference; and we regard it as one 
of the most important meetings ever held 
in that body. It brought tothe surface the 
agitation of thought which is going on 
among the Baptists as well as among all 
otber denominations, however much it has 
been strenuously denied to exist. Baptists 
have not been distinguished fur stifling 
thought or discussion; and while we look 
for some earnest and sharp antagonism to 
the views expressed on ministerial educa- 
tion and the higher criticism, we do not 
expect that there will be any ecclesiastical 
censure or condemnation, such as Mr. White 
has had to endure from the Huntingdon 
Presbytery. And that reminds us that 
neither the Presbyterians nor the Congre- 
gationalists have yet adopted the Congress. 
Why not it isnot easy tosay. They not 
only need it, but they have an unsurpassed, 
if not unrivaled body of able scholars and 
speakers to choose from. We believe that 
two or three years ago 4 private meeting of 
Congregational ministers was held and, as 








we supposed, plans were arranged for such 
a Qongregational Congress. By this time 
the plan has had time to die, and we are 
afraid that nobody has the enterprise to 
revive it. 

Some Berkshire County, Mass., ministers 
of various denominations—Methodist, Epis- 
copalian, Baptist and Congregational—have 
published a call for ‘‘an inter-ecclesiastical 
Church Congress which will, we hope, be 
a success. The attempt to bring represent- 
atives of all Churches upon the same public 
platform is something quite new and very 
attractive. At the same time what is now 
most needed is the introduction of the 
Church Congress among those denomina- 
tions which have thus far avoided it. What 
a subject for the Methodists on a free plat- 
form just now would be the Itinerancy, 
or what a subject the Higher Criticism fer 
the Presbyterians. 


——_—_____—_-..g- oe ~ 


BRITISH POSTAL TELEGRAPHY. 


In 1869, now about fourteen years ago, 
the British Government bought up all the 
telegraphic lines then owned and operated 
by private companies in the United King 
dom, and annexed the whole business of 
telegraphy thereafter to the Post-office De- 
partment of the Government. At that time 
there were 2,488 telegraphic offices, and 
5,601 miles of line. The telegraphic mes- 
sages transmitted in 1869 were 6,500,000; 
the miles of submarine cables were 139; there 
were 4,844 vards of pneumatic tube in opera- 
tion; and there were 173 newspapers in the 
United Kingdom served with telegraphic 
dispatches. The cost of the telegraphic 
service to the public was onerous and a 
matter of general complaint. Such, ina 
word, was the state of the facts when the 
British Government determined to assume 
the business and make it a part of its 
postal system. 

How do these facts compare with those 
of 1880, when the business had been in the 
hands of the Government for only about 
ten years? The Postmaster-General’s report 
for that year shows the following facts: 1. 
That there were 5,331 offices and 28,156 
miles of line in operation, or, in other 
words, that the offices had more than 
doubled and the miles of line had more than 
quadrupled in about ten years, 2. That all 
this increase had been paid for out of the 
earnings of the lines, besides paying some 
$10,000,000 of interest on the original pur- 
chase, while the rates for the service had 
been largely reduced. 38. That in 1880 the 
telegraphic messages transmitted amounted 
to 31,345,861, ugainst 6,500,000 in 1869, 
showing an increase of nearly five-fold in 
the amount of the business done. 4. That 
the miles of submarine cables had been in- 
creased from 139 miles in 1869 to 707 miles 
in 1880. 5. That the 4,844 yards of pneumat- 
ie tube in operation in 1869 had been in- 
creased to 48,620 yards in 1880, which is an 
increase of about ten-fold. 6. That the num- 
ber of newspapers served with telegraphic 
dispatches, which was 173 in 1869, had be- 
come 515 in 1880, und that the average 
daily amount of news sent out from the cen- 
tral office had been increased from 6,000 to 
25,000 words. 

These figures show a great change for the 
better after the telegraphic system of the 
United Kingdom passed into the hands of 
the Government. The Report of the Post- 
master-General of Great Britain, for the 
year ended on the 3ist of March, 1883, 
shows that during the year the telegraphic 
messages sent in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 32,092,026, whichis an increase 
of 746,165 as compared with the previous 
year. The total number of telegraphic 
offices was, on the $ist of last March, five 
thousand seven hundred and forty-two. 
The Government is about to reduce the 
minimum chargefor inland telegrams from 
one shilling to six pence. Although, the 
system has been greatly expanded and the 
rates have been reduced since it came under 
Government ownership and control, it has 
entirely paid its own expenses and the 
interest on the orignal purchase, without 
imposing a dollar of increased taxation 
upon the people. This is acomplete suc- 
cess in Great Britain; and similar results 
have folowed from the adoption of gov- 
ernment telegraphy in other European 
countries. 

Telegraphy in the United States is as yet 
entirely conducted by private corporations, 
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and mainly by the Western Union Telegraph 


Company that has already absorbed several 


other companies, and is to-day a great 
monopoiy in the transaction of the business. 
The general law of supply and demand, 
under the rule of fair and free competition, 
does not here operate to fix telegraphic 
rates. The Western Union has nearly all 
the business in its own hands, and can 
defy and crush all competition from private 
sources. This is the reason why the peo- 
ple, in the rates charged, are paying annu- 
ally some fifteen or twenty per cent. on the 
capital actually invested in the business. 
The share capital of the Western Union 
now amounts to $80,000,000; yet not one- 
The 


larger proportion of it represents capital 


half of it represents actual capital. 


created by the ** watering” process; and on 
the whole, the real and the purely fictitious, 
the Company pays a regular dividend of six 
per cent. perannum. This dividend is col- 
lected from the people in exorbitant charges ; 
The Western 
the situation as re- 


and they have no remedy. 
Union is the master of 
spects both the people and all other compa- 
nies. Ina word, it isa great and unscrupu- 
lous monopoly, enriching a comparatively 
amall number of stockholders at the pub- 
lic expense. 

We have no doubt that the time has fully 
come when the Government of the United 
States should follow the example of Great 
Britain, if not in actually buying up all the 
telegraphic lines in this country, yet in 
making telegraphy a part of its postal sys- 
tem. Congress has ample pow er to do BO; 
and the interests of the people demand that 
it should exercise the power. There is no 
reason why postal telegraphy should not be 
as successful in the United States as it has 
been in the countries of Europe. It would, 
in afew years, give the people vastly better 
accommodations than they now have, and 
If private 
companies were left in existence and per- 


at a very much reduced cost. 
mitted to do the same business, they would 
be compelled by the competing lines of the 
Government to reduce their charges to rea- 
The tele- 


graph question 1s one of the public ques- 


sonable rates or lose the business. 


tions of the hour, and will undoubtedly 


come before Congress at its next session. 
The attention of the people is aroused to 
the subject, and there is an increasing popu- 
lar demand that Congress shall by proper 
legislation give to the people the re.ief 
which they need. We do not know what 
the next Congress will do; yet we are con- 
fident that the day is not distant when post- 
al telegraphy will be established by law, 
and that here, as well as in Europe, it will 
prove a complete success. 


Editorial Dotes. 


Amoneo our plans for the enrichment of the 
various departments of Taz INDEPENDENT is an 
enlarged list of writers for our Oidand Young 
department. 
that we shall publish stories by a number of the 
most eminent writers, including the following: 
W. E. Norris, author of ‘‘Matrimony,” “No New 
Thing,” etc.; F. Marion Crawford, author of 
“Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr, Claudius,” etc, ; W. D. How- 
ells, author of “Our Wedding Journey,” ete. ; 
J. 8. of Dale, author of ‘“‘Guerndale’; Edward 
Everett Hale, author of “Ten Times One 1s 
Ten,” etc, ; Julia Schayer, author of ‘Tiger Lily, 
and Other Stories” ; Sir Samuel W. Baker, author 
of “Ismailia,” ‘‘Cast up by the Sea,” ete. ; Julian 
Hawthorne, author of ‘‘Dust,” etc.; Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Sarah Orne Jewett, Robert 
Grant, Lucy C. Lillie, ete. We are also nego- 
tiating with other celebrated writers in this 
country and England, but do not as yet feel 
authorized to announce their names. 


It gives us pleasure to announce 


Tue telegraphic reports which come to us of 
the deliberations of the American bishops in 
Rome are confused enough. The most probable 
story told is that the Pope will be asked to ac- 
credit to this country a papal Nuncio. But that 
implies something which we have not yet been 
told, that the Church is to be raised from the 
condition of a mission province, subordinate to 
the Propaganda, and made, like the Church in 


France, Spain, Austria, and other 
European nations, dependent directly 
on the Pope, with certain rights of self- 


government. This change would gratify the 
pride of our American Catholics, and would prob- 
ably remove some of the grounds of complaint 
of congegations. Then it might be imagined 
proper to appoint a Nuncio to represent the Pope 
in America, with the plan of making this a pre- 
paratory step to the much more important step 
of appointing a Nuncio to the Court of St, 





James. For, in this country, a Nuncio would be 
a merely ornamental appendage to Washington 
society, having nothing to do, Our Government 


| does not support the Catholic Church, nor pay 


any of its expenses, any more than it does of the 
Methodist or the Presbyterian Church, There 
are no Roman Catholic relations of the Govern- 
ment which a Nuncio could attend to. Indeed, 
it would be more to the purpose to accredit him 
to the Mayor and Common Council of the city of 
New York. On one contingency, and thata not 
very improbable one, a Nuncio would make a very 
elegant and serviceable ornament to Washington 
life. Should the Republicans elect General 
Sherman for our next President—and we hardly 
know a better or more available candidate—the 
Nuncio would be in all his glory. Mrs. General 
Sherman is recognized as the head of all Roman 
femininity in America. She represents the 
Catholic Church as hardly any man does. One’ 
of her sons is « priest. fact 
that his excellent and is a 
Catholic would not stand in the way of Sherman’s 
election; and the Catholics would all be happy 
for four years, Perhaps it is their turn. 


To our mind the 


inost noble wife 


Tue Baptist Autumnal Conference in Boston 
last week is one of those things that exhibits 
change in the world. The religious debates of a 
century ago, say between Calvinists and Arme- 
nians, or even between different parties of the 
same school of theology, were marked by violent 
and vituperative language. In later controver- 
sics, say in Baptist ranks, the most bitter feelings 
have been manifested. In the Boston meetings, 
however, though wide differences of opinion ex- 
isted, the discussions were on the highest leve] 
of Christian courtesy and good feeling. There 
wis no timid softening of new statements of 
doctrine ; and, on the other hand, there was no 
lack of outspoken conservatiam. New views were 
enunciated, however, not defiantly, but with sim- 
ple candor, while the opposition to these, though 
positive and strong, was expressed in kindly 
courtesy and Christian love. As Dr. Hovey, the 
President of the Conference, expressed it in his 
touching closing remarks, there was not a mo- 
ment in the whole session when the least jar 
have been felt had the 
turned into one of prayer. 


would meeting been 
The spirit of the 
gathering was a declaration that differences of 
doctrine can be best debated in the spirit of love, 
Of course a meeting like this Autumnal Confer- 
ence calls together only the higher class of mind 
in the denomination—a class of men among 
whom sanctified demagoguery exerts little in- 
fluence. Possibly when the proceedings of the 
Conference come to be discussed in the denomi- 
national papers there will be more display of the 
old time spirit, The spirit of the Boston 
meetings showed that in one of the most con- 
servative of our religious denominations new 
views of the most radical kind can be advanced 
with the certainty that they will receive candid 
and kindly discussion. 


CATHOLIC papers never cease to ring the changes 
on the divisions of Protestantism. Here is the 
Catholic Herald endeavoring to show that the 
trace of Protestantism is nearly run, and giving 
as proof the names of 151 religious organizations 
in England and Wales, The list is not a fair one. 
It is full of repetitions and names of single 
congregations ; but no matter for that. Protes- 
tantism exists, in bulk, in a few divisions. But is 
the Church of Rome itself in much better condi- 
tion? Let ussee. There are, in the first place, 
two parties, known as Ultramontanes and Liber- 
als. These stand for differences as wide as 
those between Catholics who are almost atheists 
and men like the late Pins IX. No differences 
represented in Protestantism are more radical 
than these. Secondly, the Church of Rome is 
divided into many separate organizations or 
societies. There are the Jesuits, the Domini- 
cans, the Augustinians, the Carmelites, the 
Franciscans, and a host of other societies, be- 
tween which quite as much rivalry and hostil- 
ity have been exhibited as between the various 
branches of Protestantism. There are also di- 
visons in the Roman Church in the matter of 
externals, We hear of the Latin rite, the Ar- 
menian rite, recently celebrated in Rome by the 
Oriental Cardinal Hassan, the Maronite, the 
Melchite, the Syrian, the Chaldean, the Rutheni- 
an rites, These differences are not merely in 
name, but in practice, The Armenians, for ex- 
ample, when they agreed to recognize the Pope 
and were received into union with the Church of 
Rome, retained their own usages, such as the 
marriage of priests, and communion in both 
kinds. The Catholic will say in reply to all this 
that these rites and societies all recognize one 
head. So say we concerning Protestants. Their 
division is only external. In the essentials of 
the Christian faith they are one body, and they 
recognize one Head, a more infallible leader 
than the Infallible Pope. 


We mentioned last week The Herald and 
Presbyter's column and a half of severe rebuke 
upon those whe dared to criticise unfavor- 
ably the action of the Presbytery of Hunting- 
don in the case of Mr. White, It thinks that 
such criticism ought not to be tolerated, de- 
clares that “it cannot fail to stir up strife and 





controversy,” and “ may end in division.” Of 
itself it says that ‘such things we have never 
failed to protest against, whether coming from 
one side or another,” Our recollection of the 
course of The Herald and Presbyter is so differ- 
ent from what it here claims for itself that we 
are moved to ask our contemporary some ques- 
tions. 1. Didit not often and severely criticise, 
editorially, the Presbytery of Chicago for its 
decision in the Patton-Swing case? 2. Did it 
not allow its contributors to do the same thing, 
and thus to play the part of those whom it calls 
anonymous disturbers, ‘ who stirred up strife and 
controversy " which might have ‘ ended in divi- 
sion”? 3. Was it not aware that curing the 
pendency of that case, and for a long time after 
its close, other Presbyterian papers, notably the 
Banner and The Interior, abounded in criticism, 
misrepresentation and denunciation of the Chica- 
go Presbytery? 4. Has it ‘ never failed to protest 
against” these attacks? Has it ever once pro- 
tested against them? 5. If not, why does The 
Herald and Presbylter now so stoutly defend a 
Presbytery which stands for a rigid orthodoxy, 
denouncing all its critics as disturbers and 
schismatics while during the past nine years it 
has quietly stood by, like another Saul, and 
‘consented to,” even if it has not sometimes 
taken a hand in the stoning of a Presbytery 
which has stood for a reasonable liberty? We 
await from our respected contemporary direct 
answers to these queries. 


The Examiner, which brings against the Rev. 
Mr. Moxom, of Cleveland, the atrocious charge 
of being a young man, and which says that the 
Baptist denomination will be disintegrated or go 
to pieces if such teaching as his is allowed in it, 
gives, in this connection, a definition of ingenu- 
ousness which does not quite agree with the 
common notion of the word, It says: 

“We mean to be as ready as any man to bear with 
the theological conflicts of an ingenuous mind, so 
jong us the «drift of his purpose is to overcome 
them.” 

gut that is just what an ingennous mind cannot 

do. If that is his position he ceases to be 
ingennous, He 
whether those doubts are true, not for the pur- 
pose of overcoming them. He is an investigator, 
not a polemic ; a judge, not an advocate. But 
many a publie teacher, wittingly or unwittingly, 
takes precisely the position given by our con- 
temporary, that one must first settle what he 
and then raise doubts with 
** the purpose to overcome them,” and that they 
imagine to be honest and ‘‘ingenuous.” The 
position taken by Mr. Moxom for, which The 
Examiner reads him out of that denomination, 
is that the inspiration was in Paulas a man 
anda teacher filled with God’s spirit, rather than 
in the infallible text of what he wrote. 


raises doubts simply to see 


wants to believe, 


A Baptist pastor writes us: 

TO THE Epiror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Interested in what Dr. Wilkinson writes one can- 
not failto be. In his article on Matthew Arnold, in 
your issue of the 8th inst., it is doubtless only alapsus 
when he speaks of a “ sweet reasonableness” as the 
true “secret of Jesus.” It is something far deeper 
that Mr. Arnold finds to be the “secret of Jesus.” 
Christ’s *“* method ” is to turn men inward upon con- 
science ; his secret” is life through death ; renounce 
self, die to live. He remembers that even Goethe 
saw this great truth and gave utterance to it, admit- 
ting that Jesus was right, ashe would not have done 
had not truth compelled him, The Prieikela or 
** sweet reasonableness” was the spirit in which he 
worked his *“‘method” and taught his * secret.” If 
we should aj] pursue Mr. Arnold's thought about Je- 
sus and lay to heart what he has offered us, we 
should be the better Christians. EF. T. H. 

Winona, MINN. 


Tue oration of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
delivered, at Harvard last June, has been influ- 
ential so far as to call forth anew the expression 
of opinions that have long existed, though some- 
times in a dormant state. The comparative ben- 
efits of modern languages and ancient languages 
being a matter more of circumstance and opin- 
ion than of argument, it has been easy for either 
side to collect strong personal testimony. The 
latest phase of the agitation was the meeting, at 
Boston, last week, of a number of the presidents 
and professors of our leading colleges. The 
subject announced for discussion was ‘‘ Modern 
Languages in Colleges,” which naturally involved 
a consideration of the study of ancient lan- 
guages. It cannot be said that much was ac- 
complished by the meeting; for the opinions of 
most of those present were already known. The 
possible benefit of all this agitation may be, not 
the changing, but the improving of the existing 
courses. Much remains to be done in this direc- 
tion. Modern languages cannot be taught after 
the ancient manner in which the classics are 
still sometimes taught. Practical instruction 
should, in large part, take precedence over the 
search for grammatical exceptions. The advo- 
cates for special classical learning, also, should 
not let their conservatism keep them in ruts that 
may hinder advancement; with the study of 
Latin, at least, instruction after conversational 
methods has been proved advantageous, and 
other improvements are possible. Then no mat- 








leges be retained; for the public will have a 
choice between good instruction in the classics 
and good instruction in the modern languages, 


Tue Virginia Democratic Bourbons, having- 
defeated the Readjusters of that state and re- 
gained political control of its affairs, will now 
have an opportunity to show whether they were 
honest in their former professions as debt-payers 
and their denunciations of Mahone repudiation, 
They know perfectly well what the facts are, 
They have claimed over and over again that the 
bonds issued under the Funding Act of 1871, and 
by the creditors of the state accepted in exchange 
for old bonds, with a forty per cent. reduction 
on the face value of the latter, are a valid con- 
tract between the state and its creditors. They 
have also claimed that the “Coupon Killing” 
acts of 1882 are an outrageous fraud against the 
rights of these creditors, inconsistent alike with 
the first principles of commercial morality and 
good faith and honor on the part of the state. 
On these points the Democratic Bourbons of 
Virginia have preached exceedingly well, remind- 
ing oncof the Virginia of other days. What 
do they propose to do, now that they are in 
power, or soon will be? Their leading organ has 
recently proclaimed the do¢trine that the re- 
pudiating acts of the Readjusters must not be 
disturbed, but must be aecepted and continued 
as the final disposition of the debt question in 
that state. This simply means that the Virginia 
Bourbons were a set of hypocrites in their pro- 
fessions of honesty and zeal for the honor and 
credit of the state; and that, in fact, they are 
just as great rascals as the Readjusters whom 
they have defeated. The probable truth is, 
especially in view of their action at their last 
state convention, that these Bourbons will perpet- 
uate the rascality which they once 80 severely de- 
nounced, It looks so now ; and we fear thatit will 
continue to look so, What a pity it is that Vir- 
ginia cannot be compelled to pay her debts? 


‘Tne National League for the Suppression of 
Polygamy has issued an address to the American 
people, reminding them that a large lobby of 
Mormon elders will bein Washington this Winter 
for the purpose of preventing any further legis- 
lation on the subject of polygamy, and calling 
upon them to circulate petitions all over the 
country and send them to Congress, demanding 
that prompt and proper measures shall be taken 
to wipe out this foul stain upon our national] 
character. The League proposes, among other 
things, that Congress should submit to the leg- 
islatures of the several states a proposition so to 
amend the Constitution of the United States that 
it will prohibit polygamy not only in the terri- 
tories, but in every state of the Union, and arm 
Congress with power to enforce the prohibition. 
This might very well be included in a broader 
amendment that would at the same time author- 
ize Congress to pass uniform laws relating to 
the general subject of marriage and divorce. No 
change, however, is necessary in the Constitu- 
tion as the means of enabling the general Gov- 
ernment to deal effectually with polygamy where 
it now exists. Utah is the hot-bel of this in- 
iquity and crime ; and from that center the evil 
is gradually extending into adjacent terri- 
tories of the United States. Over all these terri- 
tories Congress now has suprgme and exclusive 
legislative power; and what and all that is 
wanted is a vigorous and effective exercise of 
that power. The population of Utah is a mere 
handful, compared with that of the Union ; and 
it is a burning shume and disgrace to the whole 
country that it should be suffered to defy the 
laws of the United States. Congress has never 
yet done its duty on the subject; and we en- 
tirely agree with the League in the wisdom of 
pouring in petitions upon Congress and de- 
manding such action as will put an end to the 
polygamous system. 

Tue Brooklyn Board of Education adopted a 
system of colored schools for colored children, 
excluding them from schools where white chil- 
dren attend, and at the same time claiming to 
make both sets of schools equal in their educa- 
tional advantages. Judge Neilson, of the City 
Court of Brooklyn, some months ago decided 
that this arrangement was not contrary to the 
laws of this state nor to any provision in the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and the case be- 
ing carried to the Court of Appeals of this 
state, that court has recently rendered a de- 
cision sustaining this view. ‘Lhis, of course, 
settles the question as a matter of law for this 
state, unless the case should be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and a dif- 
ferent judgment should there be rendered. We 
really wish that the specific point involved could 
get before the Supreme Court for a final decision 
for the whole country. This point was not at 
all inyolved in the recent Civil Rights decision of 
the Supreme Court. Inns, public conveyances. 
theaters and places of public amusement are 
matters of private enterprise; but @ public 
school system, supported by taxation and regu 
lated by law, is a matter in which the state 
directly acts through its authorized agents 
What the Supreme Court has decided is that, im 
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Congress no power to legislate, as was done in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1875. This, however, 
docs not touch the question whether the system 
of separate schools, established in Brooklyn and 
elsewhere by state authority and carried into 
effect by its agents, is or is not consistent with 
the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The inhibitions of that amendment are ad- 
dressed to states and not to individuals. Do 
they forbid the states to establish and conduct 
such a system of public schools? This is the 
question which the Supreme Court has not yet 
decided. for the want of a case involving it. 


_...Those who have criticised Dr. Cuyler’s ar- 
ticle on theaters, recently published in Tue InDE- 
PENDENT, Will find, on seeking the facts, that the- 
atrical teachers are not of the best sort to in- 
struct either young or old. The Brooklyn Zagle, 
of the 17th instant, in an editorial thus speaks of 
this class of people : 

“Jt is not necessary to catalogue the ladies and 

gentlemen of the stage who under a more rigid code 
would be found to be living with each other’s hus- 
pands and wives; any person who keeps tally of pro- 
fessional scandals for a month or so would have 
specimens enough.” 
If such a class of teachers were admitted into the 
school districts of any town or state in the coun- 
try there would come a shout of indignation 
from every household, and they would be ex- 
pelled instantly. Dr. Cuyler is right. 


..The reported reluctance of the Attorney- 
General at Washington to recommend the new 
equalized time standard, on the ground that 
Congress has bound him to the astronomical 
noon, which cannot be exchanged for a civil or 
conventional noon, encounters the objection that 
noon, in no method practiced for the reckonirg 
of the civil day, falls uniformly at the moment 
when the sun touches the astronomical meridian, 
but is more or less of a conventional average. It 
is otherwise about as brilliant as the English 
Squire who, when the Gregorian calendar was 
adopted in 1582 by calling Oct. 5th, Oct. 15th, 
stood up in the House of Commons and de- 
manded of his fellow commoners what account 
they would give to Almighty God in the day of 
judgment for those nine lost days. 


.. Professor Hovey was the chairman of the 
Baptist Autumnal Conference. He evidently 
had ne great sympathy with the critics. In his 
opening address he referred to the papers to be 
expected on biblical criticism, one or two of 
which were up to the extremes of radicalism 
hitherto allowed among Baptists. Professor 
Hovey warned the audience that the Baptist de- 
nomination had settled that the results of the 
modern higher criticism cannot be accepted. At 
the close of the evening devoted to this subject 
it was observed how suddenly he dismissed the 
people with the benediction, allowing no oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 


--The miracle of the sun-dial of Ahaz was 
repeated all over the country last Sunday. In 
this city it was four minutes, and in Boston the 
sun returned sixteen minutes backward, by 
which degrees it was gone down. The general 
convenience of having local times differ by the 
amount of even hours will be very great, espe- 
cially on our great railroad lines. There will be 
& real inconvenience only on the edge of the 
meridians, where the time changes an “hour, if 
two considerable places on different sides of the 
meridian have their clocks quarreling. 


--Commissioner Dudley, of the Pension 
Bureau, is entitled to the hearty thanks of the 
people for his earnest efforts to break up the 
gangs of pension claim, agents that throng the 
city of Washington, and make it a business to 
fleece both the Government and the pensioner. 
Some of these swindlers have grown rich by this 
Process; and it was high time that something 
was done to put an end to their operations. 


- One has strenuously to recal! his princi- 
ples if he will avoid sympathy with the mob 
which broke up the public meeting of the Court 
Preacher, Stoecker, in London. Perhaps no 
other man in Germany is more responsible for 
the silly anti-Semitic crusade which the Crown 
Princess has ridiculed in her story of the man 
who beat a Jew because his people had killed 
Jesus Christ, His sudden fury he explained by 
saying he had only just heard of it. 


--Who will win and who will be dis 
appointed? Mr. Randall wants the Speakership 
of the next House of Representatives, and is sure 
r ee wants it, and is sure of it; 

n x, Of thie city, isin the same category 
Two of them will be disappointed, and = 
three. It is quite possible that they all may bes 
strong enough to defeat each other, and give the 

nor to some one now not thought of. 


-.The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania holds 
that the Pullman Car Company is liable for the 
Tobbery of passengers sleeping at night in ite 
= “4 this robbery occurs in consequence of 

ligence of itaservants. The company, a8 
the Court holds, is bound to exercise all due dili- 
coe such robberies; and if it fails 

80, it is liable for damages, This isa 
sensible view of the question. 





..-Governor Butler’s Thanksgiving procla- 
mation is filled up with an unusual amount of 
pious phraseology, and is, indeed, in its form, 
& prayer-meeting exhortation, which, being not 
exactly in his line, must have cost him not a lit- 
tle study. He evidently tried to do what he re- 
gards as a smart thing. Merely perfunctory 
piety seldom succeeds in its attempt to imitate 
the genuine article. 


..A discovery has been made by our friend 
of The Examiner. After two years’ study it 
says THE INDEPENDENT js wrong in saying that 
English immersion began in 1641, It has discov- 
ered evidence, it thinks, which carries it back 
thirty years. We will look it up. But we remind 
it that we hang our proof on a great deal more 
than on Dr. Featly and the Kiffin manuscript. 


.-The elections this month have most ma- 
terially upset the hopes of the Democrats in re- 
spect to the campaign of 1884. They were con- 
fident, especially after the election in Ohio, that 
everything was all right for a victory next year. 
They now see that at the very best they have not 
more than an even chance, 


.. We thank The Congregationalist for its ar- 
gument in defense of our New England fathers 
against the charge of killing Quakers. He shows 
that they did kill Quakers ; but only those noisy 
public disturbers who refused to accept of ban- 
ishment, and returned determined to be hanged. 


..The Virginia Bourbons have been very 
easy and willing converts to the Readjuster doc- 
trine. They acceptall the abominations of Re- 
adjuster repudiation so willingly as to prove that 
there is in this great question of honesty noth- 
ing to choose between the two parties, 


.-The tidal-wave governors of last year, 
each of whom thought that he wasas good as 
nominated for the presidency by the Democratic 
Party, are having rather a hard time of it this 
year. They have all gone ashore, without any 
prospect of getting off again. 


.-The Christian Leader says Tue lNDEPEND- 
ENT cannot endure ‘ sermonet,” *‘ churchet” and 
‘‘editorialet.” We admit it. Would the Leader 
say it doer not regard them as abominets? 


..The faculty of Harvard College will begin 
this week the discussion of the question whether 
Greek shall not be optional in the Freshman as 
well as other classes. 





READING NOTICES. 

SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


GREAT DRY GOODS FIRM. 

One of the largest, most popular, and most reliable 
dry goods firmsin the city of New York is that of E, 
Ridley & Sons, in Grand Street. It is known in every 
section of the United States, Its aim has ever been to 
secure the confidence of the pubiic by fair dealing. 
The establishment is immense, covering some ten or a 
dozen lots of ground, and it is filled from basement 
to top-loft with the newest and most desirable goods 
which the markets of the world afford. Orders, with 
money, intrusted to this firm will go into safe hands 
and have the very best attention. 
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cunGiiheniainiiaeeiee maltaaiiienaits was 
reduced to One Cent, has increased in circulation until 
it now leads all ite afternoon contemporaries. It is now 
the brightest afternoon paper in Philadelphis.—Adv. 





TABLE LINEN. 

WHI e there is nothing marks in a greater degree 
the refined and genteel taste of a lady or gentleman 
than the linen worn or carried by them, so nothing in 
a household serves to indicate to a greater degree the 
innate gentility of the housekeeper than the table and 
bed linen displayed by her. This has been the « case 
from time immemorial, and will undoubtedly 
to be ao forall time tocome. For those of usso fortu- 
nate as to live at the present time no better opportunity 
hasbeen presented during the past twenty-five years 
to purchase table or other linen at so favorable prices as 
at present, and the precise place where these bargains 
in the finest and handsomest linens can be had is at 
Mr. James McCutcheon's, “ The Linen Store,” No, 10 
East Fourteenth Street. His store is worth visiting by 
any one interested in fine goods and materials simply 
as a matter of a ousteehy, — if no purchases are made. 





THE FLOOR OF ‘<i LARGE BUILDING 
SHAKEN BY A SINGLE STRIP OF BRASS 
ONF-HALF — WIDE AND FIVE IN- 
CHES LON 


{From the St. ee Pioneer Press, June Uth, 1882.) 
Havine heard a statement made to the effect that in 
one of the stores on Third Street could be founda 
single strip of brass, five inches in length, whose vibra- 
ons 


WOULD SHAKE THE FLOOR 
of al building, the reporter decided to fac sateen 
the truth of such a remarkable statement. 
nated place where the curiosity could be tound o> 
the music warerooms of Na Ford, No. 9% Kas 
a Street, scribe entered that building and had 
it demonstrated to him that the statement made was 
actually true, On mentioning to Mr. We & ra 
of his visit, that gentleman quietly led t toa 
email teianang and seating himself before i ite hoy board, 
Sy are note was t which produced the 
The organ used was quite a smell one, 
butof the « raleoratet Clough & Warren make, a firm that 
have succeeded in attaining results in reed organs cass 
other poe rers have vainly endeavored to ob- 
ttn. Tage organs have the rich resonance end quality 
of tone of pe organ, which is obtained by means of 
quel yit hg tubes, an imgrovemens not found in any 
f organ. These tubes are ingeniously 
eon make of wood. oO the « o same principle as those of 
pals Sr andthe effectiveness of the invention is 
suc 
UNLESS THE ORGAN 


fe oo » ite music would most decidedly be attributed 
po organ. A m oreac magician would have been 

inditel Mihted ‘wi “organ's roft, celestial 
well” if he had heard the ich. ong nowl ic music 
hat wee played for the re 





marve 
from The most delicate flute "tone to the deep roar ID 
the heavy sub-bass. 


IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or Mave Hew York Gity. save Bag. 
Woe an age ire, and 8 at Grand 
On ion Hotel, nearly opponit te Grand Central Depot. 
egant rooms reduced 


Elevator. Restaurant ou supp with th 
Cars, Stages and Hlevated fta ailroad to bri Depots. 


aahaeal rthe riders haa become con- 
vinced that their En Han saddle was injuring their 
horse. The making of itman’s saddles is supervised 
by practical riders, and nothing that will add to the 
comfort and ease to horse and rideris lost sight 
of, Rey. ay Ward Beecher is also using a Ma 
and the Rev. A, D. Minot, St. Johnaville, ys, in 
his letter to us: “Until Iu the Whitman Yudate emy 
horse had a sore back : after using it, I had ne ve: ible 
at : agra t ede a — 80 easy for the ri der. 
of some experience in the 

Saddle, to make this deserved acknowledxment."* 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

an eaeeanes ane new daily & becoming. either for pleas- 
‘ES successful artists, The work done by 
Walker's Pocket ae can ly wonderful. These 
ameras are constructed on principles so simple Wwe 

a child may produce good work. ey are sold ai 
prices w lace them within the reach of all, 
e Pocket Optical Co., manufacturers of these cam. 
eras, have now put on the ymaarnate now Camera, called 
the “Chall which, in its three sizes, they claim 
Sa most pertect and convenient camera 
andsome illustrated catalogues, 
with p te, sent on Ss Address Roches. 

ter Optical » Rochest ter N. 


HINESE anne to hung out a sign reading 
jhe? Pa and Ironing by Wa Shing.” Not to 


Celestial neighbor, a, ver dis- 
played ihe wa D qdvertioen ment: ames and 


ee smoked sed ub tiemoked" This is beewin whit- 
down to a fine poin a par with th 


the above 
pb the following 4 from Mr, W, FE. Hamman, 


tis a tidy. charming article,and a universal 
favorite i Lh % has been once tried. 50 cents. 


FOR TEN CENTS. 

THE St. Louis Magazine, now in its 15th year, pure- 
ly Western in make up, is brilliantly illustrated, re- 
plete with Stories, Poems, Timely Reading and Hu- 
mor. Sample copy and aset of gold-colored picture 
cards sent for l0c, Address St. Louis Magazine, 213 N, 
8th Street, St, Louis,Mo. Tue INDEPENDENT and Bt. 
Louis Magazine sent, 01 one > your, f for $3.2 25, 

Carpets, Matting s, Oticloths, Rugs, ote. oo,, fe Sees la ro Ae 


sortment and at less prices than c 
where. Examine. ANDREW | LESTER & & CO. 764 fea Bway 





WILsONIA Magnetic a vo maintain an active circu. 
lation, Prpme ble warmnee js fee feet and 
ven ie at and Colds. ee sizes. Ladies 

nsoles are very thin. Sold TF. and 4 


dealers, Price con-~dae 
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_ CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A NEW FEATURE. 
MR. FRANK LINCOLN, HUMORIST, 





Whose enti: nal Monologue, consisti: re- 
ned musica! imitative ket a whi 

elicited tne e highest testimo: the t, 

Press and the Public, in both wk, and New Yor 

io re “J arrange for arch, Sands 


Fnietaingeete. ‘or terms etc., 
Gare of ond's Music 8 
25 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


____ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Burt’s Shoes. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BRoox=YN, N.Y. 


for their Illuetrated Cata- 

logue and Price-list, Goods 

forwarded by mail or _ex- 
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EMINGTON 
HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE. 


Nearly as effective as a steamer ; about one- 

third ‘first cost, and less than one-tenth an- 

nmal expense for re pairs, For d 

circulars, with testimonials, ress. 
_ BEMINGTON AG’L CO., ILION, N. ¥- 
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Claus farce, ong ‘white ena oe 
Ticketa. “ianks in colors, %6c. per 100 (sample free) 
rogram me Blanks, in colors, 400, per 100 (ssraple 

pet. Costume Mottoesn, or bondons, 8c. per dozen. Tab- 
re, assorted or all one color, five tiles for 496. Com 

sane catalogue free. D, 0. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 


‘|JOHN R. TERRY & 00., 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 


NO. 1150 BROADWAY, CORNER 27TH ST. 


Special sale of sealekin ssoques and dolmans, manu 
tac ctured of oe finest Alaska 





OLMANS, 60 to 62 INCHES, #300 AND 
Sor goods are pits in dress and finish to all 
others. Repairing 1 neatly and promptly | done 


PEERLESS — 
SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLAGE GRATES. 


The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 








Guaranteed, 
| Perfectly Clean and Free from Dust. 


In use in United States ‘Treasury and Patent Office 
Rusldiags, Government Buildings, San Antonio, Tex. 
n use,) 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WM. ESTER & C0., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS 3 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, &O. 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 


BRONZE STATUARY! 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION 
For HOMES, PARKS, PUBLIC 


INSTITUTIONS, Etc., Etc. 


LIFE, HEROIC, COLOSSAL, 
Busts, Medallions and Tablets. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CHARLES F, HEATON 


Successor to 
RUBEKT WOOD & CO., and BUREAU BRO'S & HEATON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
w zCLUETT’S CROWN COLLARS 
ey) 
r 











AND CUFFS AND MONARCH 


SHIRTS. Sold by leading dealers. 
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4,000 INDEPENDENT Read- 
ers carry our Knives. 
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HOLMES, BOOTH “& HAY DENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


; “JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


eo 


hambers St,, New York, 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 
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CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Dress and Habit Cloths, in new and 
fashionable shades. Fur Back French Beaver, 
Seal Plush, and Astrachan for Ladies’ Cloaks and 
Newmarkets. Gentlemen's Fancy Suitings and 
Overcoatings, West of England Black Cloths 
for Dress Suite, ete. 


Proadwvey < K’ oh Al 
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FINE FURS. 


We now offer a complete assortment of Genu- 
ine Fine Furs in Seal Uleters, Sacques, and Dol- 
mane—Seal Hats for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Fur-lined Circulars and dolmans with and with- 
out trimming ; Muffs of all descriptions. Large 
line Fur Trimmings ; Fur Robes in Black Bear, 
Natural Beaver, Red Fox, Hudson Bay Wolf and 
Japanese Coat, 
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THE VOTE ON CONTRACT LABOR. 


Ir is evident that a majority of the votes 
cast at the recent election in this state, on 
the question of continuing or abolishing 
the system of contract labor in the state 
prisons of the state, is in favor of the aboli- 


tion of the system. It is just as evident 


that the majority of the people entitled to 
vote did not vote upon the question at all. 


Hence this vote is really no expression 


of the public sentiment of the state in 


regard to the point. The subject was not 


discussed to any considerable extent dur- 
ing the canvass, and ballots, except those 
for abolishing the system, were not gen- 
erally supplied to the people. 

The Democratic legislature of last year, 
in order to dodge the question of any im- 
mediate action and conciliate the so-called 
labor reformers who were clamoring for 
action, resorted to the device of submitting 
The 
effect of such a vote is legally just nothing 
at all, 
been asked to vote on the question whether 
The 


proposition was not to amend the con- 
stitution of the state, and in this way abol- 
ish the contract system; nor was it to 
enact a law or to approve a law enacted 
by the legislature. It was a proposition on 
its face to get at public sentiment on the 
subject through the ballot-box. The real 
thing intended by the Democratic legisla- 
ture was to get rid of the subject, for the 
time being at least, without giving offense 
to the labor reformers. 

The present legislature is Republican in 
both houses; and the fact that the people 
have voted on the question, and that the 
majority of those voting is in favor of 
abolishing the contract system, isa good 
reason why the legislature should take up 
the question for a thorough examination 
and discussion upon its merits, but no 
reason at all why it should abolish this 
system unless, in its judgment, such a 
course would be wise. The vote taken 


the matter to a vote of the people. 


any more than if the people had 


the moon is made of green cheese. 








furnishes no imperative law to bind the 
legislature or guide its action. The legis- 
lature should deal with the subject just as 
it would do if no such vote had been taken. 
If it is a bad system, then let it!go; but if 
itisa good system and better than any 
other that can be substituted for it, then 
let it be maintained, especially as the re- 
cent vote is really no fair and full expres- 
sion of the public sentiment of the state 
On the subject. 

What, then, is the truth in respect to the 
merits of the contract system? We answer 
briefly as follows: 1. That the convicts in 
our state prisons ought to be made to work, 
not only as a part of their punishment and 
the means of moral discipline, but also as 
a method of paying the cost of their sup- 
port. That, as a matter of fact in this 
state and in every other state where the 
system has been tried, no system has ever 
worked so well in making the labor of 
convicts productive to the state, and in 
making the convicts self-supporting, as 
the contract system. Statistics establish 
the truth of this proposition beyond ques- 
tion. 8. That the hue and cry about the 
competition of convict labor under this 
system with outside labor, and-the injus- 
tice done by the former to the latter, isa 
humbug andasham. There is no compe- 
tition which is not natural, and none which 
demands a remedy, and none which would 
not exist under any other system that 
makes convict labor productive and sup- 
plies the market with the products thereof. 
The number of convict laborers is so small, 
when compared with the outside laborers, 
that the former can produce no apprecia- 
ble effect upon the wages of the latter or 
the average market price of commodities. 
Convict labor is not an element of eco- 
nomic disturbance, in regard to any other 
labor, for which any remedy is needed. 

Why, then, should the State of New York 
abandon a system that has worked so well 
end does no injustice to anybody? There is 
no reason for this except the clamor of the 
labor reformers; and this is no reason at all. 

> 
CONFEDERATE BONDS. 

Mn. J. B. Geuper, who is the Secretary 
pro tem. of ‘the Confederate States Bond- 
holders’ Committee, ” has recentlypublished, 
in the London Herald, « statement in regard 
to Confederate bonds. The statement is to 
the effectthat certain distinguished publi- 
cists in Europe, who have been consulted on 
the subject, have expressed the opinion that 
these bonds are a valid claim against the 
states that composed the late Southern 
Confederacy, and that the prohibition of 
the Fourteenth Amendment against the pay- 
meut of these bonds by these states ought 
to be repealed by the United States. All 
this is very beautiful on paper; and if 
speculators in Europe or in this country 
choose to buy Confederate bonds at any 
price, no matter how cheap, in the hope of 
making a nice thing out of the operation, 
then that is their own business. We ad- 
vise all holders of such bonds to sell them 
for the best price they can get for them; 
and to be sure to sell them at any price, 
rather than keep them for a better price. 
Let them strike while the iron is hot, and 
not wait until it cools. 

There is not the slightest prospect that, 
if the prohibition of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment were removed, the states which com- 
posed the exploded Confederacy would 
ever pay a dollar of the Confederate bonds. 
They would be under no legal obligation to 
do so, since they didnot as states contract 
the debt; and it is not at all likely that any 
sentiment of generosity toward the credit- 
ors would enter into their estimate of the 
matter. Some of these states have repudi- 
ated debts which they were legally bound 
to pay; and the idea that such states would 
pay where there is no legal obligation is 
decidedly funny. Moreover, nothing in 
human affairs is more certain than that the 
prohibition of the Fourteenth Amendment 
will not be removed. When two-thirds of 
each house cf Congress propose an amend- 
ment to this effect, and when three-fourths of 
all the state legislatures ratify such an 
amendment even if it were proposed, then 
look out for the age of miracles. The time 
would then have come for all sorts of won- 
ders, and anything might be expected to 
happen. 





MONETARY 4 AFFAIRS. 


Moxey for legitimate wants has been 
abundant upon the local market throughout 
the past week, and the rates have been low 
where the security was satisfactory. The 
great conservatism in the negotiation of 
mercantile paper, which has prevailed for 
some time past, together with the cautious- 
ness there has been exhibited in mercantile 
circles, has served to restrict the volume 
of general trade in so far that it has cut 
off dangerous credits and brings business 
more nearly to a cash basis, which has the 
advantage of making it possible to do a 
safe business at small profits, instead of the 
possibility of large ones through extra haz- 
ardous operations. The future is looked 
forward to, with some anticipation, which 
is bouyant and hopeful. Borrowers on 
callon pledge of stock collateral were ac- 
commodated at 14@% per cent., and holders 
of Government bonds at 1@2 per cent. 
Time loans were quoted at 5@54 per cent. 
on stocks and prime mercantile discounts 
at 5@54 per cent. for double names and 6@ 
65 per cent. for single names—a general 
reduction of one-half of 1 per cent. The 
interior movement of currency again showed 
an excess of receipts over shipments, and 
the domes tic exchanges continue to favor 
this center at nearly all points. On Satur. 
day the Secretary of the Treasury issued a 
fresh call for #10,000,000 3-per-cent. bonds 
to mature in February. The specie imports 
aggregated #1,412,751. The specie exports 
amounted to only $38,350, of which $2,600 
should have been credited to the previous 
week. 

Srock Marker.—The stock market con- 
tinues dull, with nothing very exhilarating 
in prospect, which only increases the den- 
sity of the pall that now hangs over the 
market. The transactions of the week 
were confined to the room traders, there 
being a lack of outside orders. The out- 
siders have learned that most of the great 
properties are managed mainly for specula- 
tive operations, and not for the interest of 
the stockholders; and they consequently 
leave the market severely alone, so that the 
professional operators are going for the 
scalps of each other, while the outsider as- 
sumes the position of an onlooker only. 
What the future of the market will be it is 
difficult to presume, as no appearance of 
steadiness is indicated. The sales at the 
board amounted to 2,062,550 shares for the 
week, of which the following were the 
highest, lowest aud closing quotations : 


High. Low. Clos- 
Sales, eat. eat, tny 


Nov. 17th 
Aaains Express.................. % 138 132 (183% 
American Express.............. 159 «98 bs 93 
SEES Misaddbcochecsctcseccs, "ES 49%, 494 
_ eee 400 98'; By 
American T. & Cable Co....... 700 64 By 8B 
American T. & C. Co........... 200 2% «667g 7% 
Bk. and Mer. Tel. Co.......... 2,780 188% 138 los'y 
Boat. Air Line, pf.............. St Hag «BI «(BB 
B., C, N. and North............. 1 Mei ti 
Canada Southern................ 79,485 = 67 56 55’, 
Canada Pacific.............0+0++ 40,515 S31, 59% 60% 
GE FOR, 06 ccgccc cvs ees ccccss be 10 13 
Central Pacific.................. 18,160 68 665, 67%, 
6.6.6. GOO &.......ccccc.. A @ 6336 8774 
Piven, we GOGO. «00 acrsisiccdsc. 701 Wi 1% 16% 
Ohes. and Ohio lst pf........... 90 283 Wy WW 
Chicago, Bur., and Q............ 13,563 128, 1271, lig 
Chicago and Alton.............. 400 18445 lasly 138% 
C., St, L. and Pitts.............. Ibu 145, «13% «(O4 
Gy Ob Ba BP vaG es ccc kc ccewestis. wo 44 38 44 
Chicago and N. W.... ......... 57,815 127%, 125%, 1247, 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 4671 149 “7 146 
Chicago, Mil., and St. P....,...225,387 Wi', wy 97% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf......... 2 2,400 U19'¢ 117", 1173, 
Clev. and Pittsburgh............ 48 13449 1s4 = 184 
Colorado Coal. . eascusess 425 «(177% 17% «(17% 
Delaware, L., and wn aaa 619,870 1194g 1173¢ 118%, 
Delaware and Hudson.... . ... 1,963 1067, 1064 6% 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 8,210 254, 24 24% 
East Tennessec...............6.5 1,250 RT, 6% 7 
Kast Tennessee, pf..........+..+ 911 14% «18% «14 


Flint. & P. M, pf... 
Gold ana St. Tel. 





Harlem............ ow i iM 
Homestake Min.................. 200 8% 8 8y 
Houston and Texas............. 100 5 5B 
Tilinois Central. . senses. 6850 134 182 1BBSg 
Tilinois Central, leased 1. Bio & $24 8.34 8489 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 1500 2% 22 2 
Joliet and Chic................+. 6 18) «18 138 
Lake Shore.. severeeeces ere MOB I4L W844 1W0}y 1005, 
Lake Erie and Western. cee Beth 2 236 
La. & Mo. Biver................- 900 IM lag 19% 
Louisville anid Nashville........ 62,679 519% 49%, 495, 
Long Island..... 73 70 70 
Manbattan.,..... 45 24 4 
Manhattan, Ist. pf a 30 80 





Maryland Coal............ 
Memph. & Charl... 
= &L.8. vf ae 
Michigan Cen Central. 





- 
eee eeterenes 





Mobile & Ohbio.. lo 2 13 413 

Minn. and St. Louis....... 0 2% Wy 81% 
Minn & St. L. pf........ cone «=< BB 40% 0% 
Mut. Union Tel......-.....++. «- SO 184 177%) 18K 


Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 
Missouri Pacific....... dbccvcced » M4 98%% 964 ba | 




















Morris & Eesex...........----+++ 

Nashyille, C.and St. L.......... MO 6 57 57 
WN, dg. Com, Coal,,......205 00006 10 10 6h OU 
N.J. Central......... 2,277 86g BhSy  85!, 
N. Y¥.Central..... 39,185 LI8% 116%; 116% 
N. Y. and New Eng. -eee 17,800 B76 BO 8 47 
N, Y. & New Haven............- 58 180) «6179s 
New York, Lack. & W.......... 1,260 86% 86 BB, 
Wy. F. BOCs oz... cccccctccesecs 5 1% s 
Wi Bag Be B. GMAW. .cccveivesce.. 8,910 BOs «= BHAG BY, 
N. Y., L. K,, and W, pt........... 73% «67645 7 76 
We eg TE Wicca ccnnapnaceto once 6 

N. Y., 8. & W, pf... 

AS 8 See AS er 

N. Y., C. and St. L 2 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L,, pret bai 6,450 21 1b 
Nor. & West, pf.. esccccoes BAD OOK 43% 44 
Northern Pacific.. etasisesensi shecaht . 20,106 B04 2B Wh 
Northern Pacific, pret..;..:.... 29,943. 66)¢ 63", 65°, 
Ohio & Miss.. cecssceccece. KOO Whe Big Bg 
Oregon Imp. Oo...... tii. ee = = 793, 
Gwragon TPANS........ccccccceessse 162,715 49% 475 49 
Oregon R. & Navigation........ 2,212 Il6tg 4 114 
Oregon Short Line.............. iw 21 21 21 
I accgssinnnssagaioss 3970 4 8% 8% 
Ontario Mining............0..+++ 2 ww 40 Md 
Pacific Mail...........ccccescseee 19,350 24 Ww 40 
Phil. & Reading............ «++. 8,200 52% 51g 51% 
I hcecsetacscnteidsviss 10) 2600 HOw 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C.. oe 118 134 «14 Oh 
Pullman Car........... - 4025 123% 1213¢ 121% 
Peoria, Dec., and E ot 4.175 17% 165% 807 
Quicksilver, pf.........+0-.00+++ wo 8 32 Bs) 
Dees. GREER, «0.050 cccccccr000 2 Ym We 4 
Rock Island............. 1205 1214 
Rome. W. and O« 19 it) 
BOR ORE WD. vice cccess ceciecs 28% «28S, 
St, Paul and D...........+e0.0« Bi 353, 
St. Pauland D. pf..........- Ws Me 
St. L. & San F pf...........-+- 0 46 46% My 
St. L. and 8, F. ist pf........... 330 89% «(88GB 
St. P., M., and M Vie 9B 
St. P. and Omaha 353% 
St. P. and Omaha, pref......... . 14,560 1007, 9734 = 98', 
Texas and St. L........ «+... wo 13 14 
Texas and Pacific...... ....... 24,880 24 22, 2 
Union Pacific.........cccccscoosees 154,115 91 871, BT 
U. 8, Exprens,......-..0..e--es 160 60 60 6 
Va, Midlend.............-..066. B00 Ww 2 » 
Wab., St. L.,and P.............- 10,150 22 31% wy 
W., St. L.,and P., pref...... ... 23,600 34% 33), 38", 
Wells and Fargo Ex.......... lig 116) «116 116 
Western UW. Tel....0.cccrccocccce 23,170 80% 78%, 79%, 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds evinced stiffening propensities, 
owing to the liberal investment demand 
there was experienced throughout the week 
for the long date issues. 4s advanced j, 
while 8s declined 4. The closing quota- 


tions were as follows: 


Bid. Arsked — 4 ; Asked 
4'oe, Isyl, rr . 1185, 1874 Currency 6s, E 
yo 1891, coup. ait 115 * Currency 69, "96.132 
907 ° 


48, 1907, coup.. tase 12259 Qusre mney 68. "9.1 136 - 


Bank Srocks.—The following show s the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 
Bid. Asked. Bill 
Americs.. hibhhee vee - ie 
America) 
Butch's ke Drov' e. 40 
nandhl adsense 250 
Chase... cocce: aD 
Commerce th5 
Corn Exe! nange. = 
Chemica)... 2,0 
Central Nat’ 


. A apenas 


























Continental 
City. 
Chatham. 





= 
£32 
2 
7) 
en 
es! 
aie: 
B: $ 
a: : 
=& 
ilttil 


far Nation’l. .. 800 
£ ‘ith Avenue... .400 








2. . 
German’ Amer'n.” 49 J 
Gallatin... 160 
nets Nicholas......128 130 
‘ 


1 
7 apo wo | 
'Unit'd States wat. 4 160 
- |Wall St. Nat’... 106 


pibadbedda 
Fae 
258 
Te BP: ! 
a 233 
3 
™ 
#3 








Hath Mai wa ar 

Bank Srarement.—The 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-house last week was again 4 


weekly state- 


very favorable exhibit. ‘The changes in the 
averages show an expansion in loans of 
$1,675,400, a gain in specie of $1,730,600, 
and in legal tenders of $1,308,800, an in- 
crease in deposits of $4,428,000, and an ex- 
pansion in circulation of $37,600. The 
movement for the week results in a gain in 
surplus reserve of $1,932,400, and the banks 
now hold #3,673,175 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The banks gained $408,000 
from the interior movement, and $1,600,000 
through the operations of the Sub-Treasurv. 
The following table gives figures in detail 
of the condition of the several banks. 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Depostts, 
New York... 89,517,000 $2,395,000 650,000 89,572,000 
Manhattan. 7,298,900 1,421,400 883,400 6,428,980 
Merchants’. 7,307,700 1,608,000 700,400 7,6 80,00" 
Mechanics’. 7,694,000 689,000 1,079,000 6,522,000 
Union...... 4,418,600 542,800 223,200 8,496,200 
Amierica,... 9,696,200 1,676,600 580,700 7,716,100 
Phenix..... 8,893,000 652,000 146,500 —-3, 161,000 
City........ 7,170,700 2,505,300 584,000 7,892,700 
Tradesm’'n’s 3,087,400 409,500 122,200 © ©—-1, 976,900 
Fulton...... 1,648,800 382,000 «= 119,300 «= «1,380,200 
Chemical.. 13,164,700 3,166,200 = 591,100 «13,290, #0 
Mer Exch.. 3,214,200 337,500 406,900 2,823,100 
Gallatin,.... 4,612,100 592,500 158,000 + —-2, 500,700 
B’tch& Dro. 1,746,900 340,100 109,100 1, 615,800 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,018,000 101,000 106,000 1,007,000 
Greenwich.. 1,018,100 97,700 «= «141,800 961,100 
Lea. Manuf. 3,184,700 197,50 412,600 2,424,800 
Sev'nth W'd 1,298,400 236,300 94,400 —-1, 282,100 
St'teof N.Y. 4,232,200 477,900 267,700 4,058,100 
Am.Ex...... 12,765,000 885,000 1,815,000... 9,228,000 
Commerce.. 16,292,101 2,191,300 1,899,800 ‘11,124,900 
Broadway... 5,962,100 848,800 366,200 «4,975,900 
M . 6,050,200 1,028,700 «617,800 «6,416,200 
Republic... 4,232,000 616,000 . 200,600 3,152,800 
Chatham.... 3,940,000 673,490. 987,200 4,078,700 
People’s..... 1,485,700 147,700 «154.800 «1,800,000 
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N. Amierica. 3/101,700 240,890 s1gv0 » Sai1,deo 
Hanover... 941,590 1,715,9 93480 1 
frving...- -- 8,046,000 457,200 BATH) 291 
Matfopol'n. 11,666,000" 1,90R;000 BET,L0" 87704800 
Citizen’ . 2,478,000 588,000 343,000 3,005,900 
Nassau 2,486,700 178,500 137,000 2,727,200 
Market. .... 2,746,200 650,500 133.200 2,509,100 
St. Nicholas 2,622,400 72,300 57,600 2,351,800 
Shoe & Lea. 3,305,000 626,000 294,000 3,599,000 
Corn Exch. 4,710,100 344,600 239,000 3,522,700 
Continent’). 6,105,200 1,418,700 433,100 6,978,500 
Oriental .... 2,085,700 101,600 327,9.0 2,045,400 
Marine....-- 3,971,000 764,000 326,000 4,508,000 
imp. & Tra. 19,143,200 4,768,400 1,177,900 21,820,000 
Park......-- 17,002,600 3,462,200 1,820,400 21,097,800 
Wall St.Nat. 1,#23,900 198,400 133,200 1,717,800 
North River 1,510,0u0 21,000 155,000 1,419,000 
Rast River.. 1,130,900 77,000 161,100 921,400 
Fourth Nat. 15,731,000 3,202,500 1,188,100 16,474,200 
Central Nat. 7,784,000 930,000 1,275,000 8,418,000 
second Nat.. 3,445,000 786,000 820,000 4,232,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,426,500 1,289,600 341,600 5,360,900 
First Nat'l... 13,800,000 2,716,700 638,600 18,681,009 
‘ThirdsNat.. 4,894,600 747,100 678,700 «5,082,200 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,451,100 87,800 179,800 1,121,000 
Bowery..... 1,956,500 235,200 «=: 249,900 1,885,000 
N.Y.County 1,775,100 18,700 579,800 2,193, 100 
Ger.-Amer... 2,545,600 388,90) 92,100 2,200,800 
Chase... ... 2,643,200 617,700 7.86,900 5,597,900 
Fifth Ave... 2,242,400 476,600 128,900 2,373,000 | 
fermanEx. 1,938,900 68,000 284,000 2,288,700 
Germania... 2,010,400 93,500 214,100 2,341,800 
U.S. Nat’l.. 4,545,200 1,184,600 236,700 5,013,500 | 
Lincoln N’l 2,264,600 641,900 = 123,200 2,990, ~” | 
Garfield Nat 825,900 36,100 136,800 685,700 
Fifth Nat.. - 1,027,580 300 95,800 195,500 ana 
Total... 323, 620,34 300 B55, 26, 500 $26 ,502,1 100 315,021, 700 
Ine, Inc, Inc, Ine, 


Comparisons $1,675,400 $1,730,000 $1,308,800 4,448,200 


Clearings for the week ending Nov, 10th. . . 622,487,973 40 
do, do, do, Nov. lith.... 783,094,622 25 
balances for the week ending Noy. 10th.... 28,478,167 87 
do, do. do, Nov. 17th.... 33,619,186 15 


Forrign Exonaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was strong on a renewed 
inquiry for banker’s bills and a continued 
searcity of all kinds. The nominal asking 
quotations for Sterling were marked up 
be., to $4.83 for 60-day bills and $4.85} for 
demand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $c. to 1}c, from the posted fig- 
ures. In Continental Exchange the quota- 


tion for 60-day Francs was marked up from 
5.284 to 5.284@5.23%, but subsequently fell 
to 5. 231 @ 5 p-that for checks rose from 


208 to 5.213@5.208, and reacted to 5.20. 
Reichmarks advanced from 942 to 943@ 
944 for long, and from 95 to95@954 for short 
sight. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The receipts from travel across the great 
bridge connecting New York and Brooklyn 
for the first six months amount to $110,871, 
or at the rate of $221,742 a year, from 
which is to be deducted the current ex- 
penses, As the bridge cost nearly #16,000,- 
000, there will have to bea great increase in 
travel before the trustees can meet the in- 
terest on the bridge bonds with the re- 
ceipts. 

The head of the Bank Bureau at Wash- 
ington has been obliged to refuse a char- 
ter for a national bank in the Indian Terri- 
tory on the ground that the Indians are not 
citizens of the United States, and therefore 
are incompetent to participate in the issue 
of a national currency. his seems to be 
sound law; but it is rather queer in its ap- 
plication and shows the need of some fur- 
ther legislation on the subject of the In- 
dians, 

Divipenp,—The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey has declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and a half per cent., payable Dec. 
Ist. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 
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NATIONAL CABLE RAILWAY CO. 
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‘LINCOLN | 
Safe Deposit Company 


AND 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
Ab uibaing oof throughout now wees t 


transaction of Boxes rented at from Qi to 
$300 per year. Silve r, trunks, and peckagta stored 
under guarantee. 

Srvere entrance, reception and toilet rooms for 
ac 


Vault, coupon, reception and toilet rooms on the 
ground floor and directly accessible from the street. 


ROOMS OR SPACE IN THE 
FIRE-PROOF WAREHOUSE 


Fer_ Furniture, Loy = of Art, and Merchandise 


ted b: th 
rented by MONK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 
PINREROTION INVITED, 
THOS. L, JAMES. A. VAN SANTVQORD, 
President. Vice-Presi 
J.B. VAN WORMER, 


J.H.B. a 
retary. Superintendent. 


MONEY LOANE® 


ESTATE in St. Reo, Minneapoli 2, 2 
FO cities to net ler dei 


E t lender 
PER ANNUM gemi-an- 
in xchange. Von- 
ner ve valuations. Ample secu. 
sence Bo. ig eat successful expe. 
best of references, 

Address 


COCHRAN & NEWT. "St. Paul, Minn, 


PRATT & CONE, 
. ESTATE LOANS. 
Absolutelv Safe tavietonn in first mortgage 
notes on improved Real Estate in the rapidly growing 
city of Minneapolis, at rates of interest to net a larger 
income than omy other Safe Security. Principal and 
semi-annual interest collected and remitted in New 
York exchange without expe to our clients. 
details given on pepnicetion, y letter or in 
either o y references given. limited 
omenen Ci 8 per cent , notes wsually ¢ on hand, 
E.Lectus A, Pra’ ERT D. Cone, 
Union ‘Nat, "Bank Building, No. 7 Nasnau St., Room 28, 
Minneapolis, Min New York City. 
Land Loans netting investors 8 per ce ent. 


Principal and interest guar. 
anteed, Guaranty based on capital of . 75,000. 
od toany commercial agency. Send for ¢irculars. 
Texas Doan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in — 
STOCKS 


will do well to write a. at the old Banking 


HOWES & ¢ COMPANY, 


11 WALL se ly HOWER & PEW Pe Ste 
This hous reneral Bt ‘itock 
od mrest plowed’ on epost aac per cent., payabie 


Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans — 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 
RED IN aa FERTILE 

















ol 

have ‘had to foreclose a Red River Valley mortage, a 
have never losta dollar of principal or interest on -— 
loan made here, Interest collec and sent to you, 

1 ear. Loane as 
SZ KAS U.S. BONDS 
and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
am known and rec oqnmengeasy leading business i 
and clergymen, East and West—men for whom I hay 


been ee myprhate CES Ta years past. 
Ee. mt L. Gage. BP rtford, 


ee Ly +» Pres't ‘ewes Uollege, New 
_ ot k, N. 





y a 
iyn, Mystic wal Conr 
Importers’ and T easy al Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Min 
Lake City Bank, Lake City, Minn 

All are pleased wi ith my investments. Send for fuller 
informat and circular. Remit by New York or 
Boston Drafts, > tomy order, Address 


‘Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, BAK, 


PUES, PATENTS *{J 220s" 


L. BINGHAM & CO., Patent  Att'ys, Washinatene . 0 


No Risk; “= Solid 10 per cl 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [llinois Pinancial Agency, Jacksonville 1 


TO INVESTORS. 
S926 5 rae as I pees: Ly - i! bey e pi0ue 


EAST Aid WEST : hG, OF ALABAMA, 


This is a strictly first-class investment bond, secured 
by a first mortgage on an old road, fully built and 
equ fpped, that has always paid its interest, and earns 
a dividend on its stock besides, This bond will pay 
you $30 every six months. Ho, janes, no trouble, 

a safe investment. For sale by t 
5&2 Bway. ¥ 


Mention this paper. 








EAST AND WEST R. BR. CO. OF A LA., 
AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co.,, 113 B’way, 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 


ngewe W Cole 


Successor to 


Cole, 
Ady 4 ONER, 


it POR ANTE 
EAM PO FR PRINT 
lies Busi Fi © fersouans HER. 
Ss usiness rms, Co on. 42 
with every variety fa! work ia above tines ry : 
o ca lene one. of Ua dh. Stationery 


MERCHA 


1 Williams Street 


(Hanover Square), NEW YORK. 
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Commercial. 

DRY GOODS. 

Tue cool weather of the past week has 
had an invigorating influence upon the 
business of the dry goods market, and a 
moderate increase is reported by the job- 
bing houses inthe demand for staple and 
department goods. All goods suitable for 
the holiday trade are now being sought af- 
ter; and in this connection operations have 
been conducted with a fair degree of lib- 
erality. Business has been quiet with 
manufacturers of clothing, shirts, cloaks, 
suits, etc., and their purchases have been 
correspondingly light. Manufacturers of 
knit goods are shutting down their mills 
on account of over-production in that line 
of goods. It is thought, however, that a 
brief suspension will relieve the market, 
and business will then revive. Whether 
there will be a concert ofaction among the 
manufacturers seems to be doubtful at 
the present writing; but a meeting of the 
Knit-goods Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held on the 26th of November, at which 
it is expected, satisfactory results will be 
attained. Accounts from the interior iv- 
dicate that both jobbers and retailers are 
doing a moderately satisfactory business. 
As regards collections there has been very 
little complaint on the part of either com- 
mission houses or jobbers, and the finan- 
cial condition of the trade generally is 
sound beyond peradventure, the conserva- 
tive policy adhered to by both wholesale 
and retail buyers for a long time past hav- 
ing contributed to this important result. 
Values have not undergone any material 
change, and the tone of the market is 
steady 9s regards nearly all the most staple 
fabrics. 

Cotron Goops.—The situation in the 
cotton goods market has not materially 
changed, and such change as has occurred 
was for the better. California jobbers 
have taken hold more freely, their pur- 
chases of brown and bleached goods, wide 
sheetings, tickings, etc., having reached a 
fair aggregate amount. Converters and 
cutters also bought with a little more free- 
dom, and there was a steady hand-to-mouth 
demand for general reassortments by local 
and out-of-town jobbers. Certain fabrics 
adapted to the Spring trade, as white 
goods, fancy shirtings, etc., have met with 
increased attention; and for such goods 
some very fair orders were placed for fu- 
ture delivery, The jobbing trade was not 
active, but it was fair for the time of year, 
a continuous demand having been experi- 
enced by most of the leading jobbers, sig- 
nificant of light stock in the hands of re- 
tailers. Agents’ prices are without quota- 
ble change, and the best makes of plain 
and colored cottons are in such moderate 
supply that current quotations are steadily 
maintained, while slight concessions are 
occasionally found necessarv in order to 
stimulate the movement of outside brands. 

Print Cloths have been in light demand, 
and prices are reported easy at 8 9-16c. 
less 1 per cent. for 64x64s'and 3}c. asked for 
56x60s, at which figures both ‘ spots” and 
‘near futures” can be obtained without 
difficulty by shrewd buyers. 

Prints. —The market for printed calicoes 
has developed no new features. There is 
a very light demand for dark fancies at 
regular prices, but job lots are still sought 
after, and could undoubtedly be sold in 
liberal quantities if ho!ders were prepared 
to accept the low figures offered by intend- 
ing buyers. Shirtings are a little more ac- 
tive in some quarters, and a moderate de- 
mand for indigo blues is reported by agents. 
The jobbing trade is fair for the time of 
year. 

Ginghams have ruled very quiet, aside 
from fine ginghams,chambrays and plain and 
crinkled seersuckers, for which some fair 
orders (mostly for future delivery) were 
placed with agents. 
=Dress Goons were in light demand by 
buyers on the spot; but a steady reeorder 
demand for both all-wool and worsted 
fabrics was experienced by agents. These 
orders were chiefly confined to small dupli- 
cate lots, but they absorbed a fair quantity 
of goods im the aggregate. Cashmeres con- 
tinue sold) ahead, and desitable soft wool 
suitings and sackings, also stable and fancy 
worsted ‘fabrics, are in such light supply 
that prices continue firm. 





Woo1kn Goops.—The interest in woolen 
goods seems to have departed, there being 
no feature indicating a probable demand. 
The same hand-to-mouth trade prevails in 
clothing woolens that has controlled the 
market for some time past. Itis anticipated 
that, if the cool weather now experienced 
continues, more business will be realized 
after the retail trade shall have. profited 
by it. Some early orders in popular Spring 
cassimeres were increased; but new busi- 
ness was light. Some buyers who were 
looking around a few days ago are still un- 
decided as to their purchases. Satinets 
were quiet. In dry goods woolens there 
was a little better feeling, and business by 
mail and telegraph showed a little improve- 
ment in some departments—enough to indi - 
cate that winterish weather is likely to be 
of some benefit to trade. 


FOREIGN GooDs. 


In the foreign goods department there is 
a little more activity, with a fair inquiry 
by retailers for small assortments and for 
odds and ends that might be picked up at 
favorable prices, as well as for such goods 
and fancy articles as are in demand for the 
holidays. But in most other respects the 
market was quiet, though some fair orders 
continue to be booked for Spring delivery, 
especially in dress goods. Salesmen on the 
road generally report the outlook at interior 
points as fairly encouraging, though they 
are mostly through with taking orders, and 
find it hard work to sell for present uses. 
Some cashmeres were sold from stocks, but 
not in large quantities. Silks and velvete: 
continue quiet, but seal plushes are active. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 18838, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1nR3, Inn. 
Entered at the port................. $1,518,995 = $1,880,701 
Thrown on market................. 1,668, 406 1,764,516 

Since Jan, Lat. 
Entered at the port,..............++ 107,482,178 119,868,100 
Thrown on margnt ‘he EE 107,574, +768 118,234,486 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING, Nov. 19th, ts. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING#, 
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John N. Stearns & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 

IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 

Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ne 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER %TH, WILL INAUGU. 
RATE THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
Dolls, Toys, 


AND 


Fancy Goods. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe nearly 
the entire year, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in select- 
ing the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found 
in the manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 


Purchasing as we do direct 
from the manufacturers, we are 
enabled to offer specially low 
prices to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every de- 
scription for 25 years will be fully 
sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE 
DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


PYHRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 


For 61.10 we send set for medium-sized tree, 
containiog 18 candles, 12 fancy coruucopias, 42 
gilt, colored, and other fancy ornaments, In all 
5 2 pieces. For $2.85 w 
18 fandy cornucopias, an 









nd 24 large candles, 
vod gilt, colored and 





Tae fancy brilliant colored reflectors ° 
hts, reflectors, brilliant —— 4 moss, etc., 
at lowest . Tilustrated ca alogue free. Address, DAVID 


GC. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 


10,000 PAIR GED BLANKETS. 


We have added largely to our immense stock of 
Blankets from the great auction sales of Messrs. 
Allen, Lane & Co, and Rivinus, Rogers & Lanford— 
making altogether one of the larvest and best stocks of 

Blankets ever poRepes of t retail. 

P from $1, 10 to $20 per 

Also, 5,000 Gray Bed 
must be sold at once, 

You may expect excellent ains. 

We ante an examination of the goods, and com pari- 
son 


H., P. WILLIAMS & CO 
250 CANAL STREET, 
Between - Broadway and Centre Street. 





vair 
and Horse Blankets, all of which 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[November 22, 1888. 








x% S. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


19th St. and 6th Ave., N.Y. 





Colored Silk Ottoman Ribbons 


At Half Regular Prices. 


No. 5—1 inch wide, 8c.; worth 16c. 
No. 7—1} inch wide, 10c.; worth 19c. 
No. 9—1% inch wide, 124c.; worth 24c. 
No. 12—2¢4 inch wide, 15c.; worth 30c. 


Greatest values ever offered in Pure 
Silk Ribbons. 


STK MOLESKIN PLUSH 


At Half Regular Prices. 


Lot 1—#$1.40 per yard; worth $2.50. 
Lot 2—$1.75 per yard; worth $3.50. 
Lot 3—#2.00 per yard; worth $4.00. 


Thesé goods comprise every 
color, including black, and are 
the best values ever offered. 

Norr.—Orders by mail carefully filled and 
satisfaction guaranteed. It will be impossi- 
bie to send samples of above goods, as they 
are closing out too rapidly to allow of such 


delay; but we have allcolors now, and give 
our guaranty that values are as above. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


19th St. and 6th Ave., N. Y. 


——————— 


RAITGAN = BOUTLLO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


OFF ER FO R SALE DURING THE COM. 
1 
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TOCK A P. 
OSE OF OTHER HOUSES, 


“A FEW FIGURES. 


It would be impossible to mention here in detail all 
the pemuatne, but we desire to call attention to the fol- 
ow 

All meel Taloe- MADE JACKETS, Jersey shape, 
self colors, $2.48 ; 

Heal plush BACQUES, quilted lining, $8.75; cheap 


for $15. 
, Plush —— and ULSTERS, a job lot, at $9.75; a 
vargain at 81s. 

Black all-wool DIAGONAL DOLMANS, fur-trimmed 
on sleeves and collar, $5.49; good value for @8.50. 

An extra quality of all-wool DIAGONAL DOLMANS, 
fur trimmed all soon bottom, sleeves, a, and down the 
front, piaited ith h 88.96 ; 
wood yalue for ois 

AN SILK o IRCULARS, ie fur edging and 
tall fur collar 9.87 ; chea ap cor gts.& 
UR-L NED CIRCULARS in Satin Rhadames, $14.9; 





on th 

SICL TAN SILK DOLMANS, fur trimmed all round 
bottom end sleeves, double box- plaited back with orna- 
ment, $12.60; worth $20, 

Au importer's stock of DIAGONAL DOLMANS, box 
plait on back, trimmed with an extra anality of Astra- 
chan round bottom, sleeves, and collar, and down front, 
elaborately braided on k, sleeves, and shoulder, 
$15.75; well worth $25. 

m' manufacturer's stock of CHILDREN’S and MISSES’ 

LOAKS, from 4 to8 years, $1 25; 10 to 16 years, $1.88; 
worth double. 
SHAWLS. —BEAVER SHAWLS, TASSEL FRINGE, 
at $2.65; cpean for 84. 
STUF F SUITS clearing at 83.99. 
500 FLANNEL SUITS, all colors, $6.60 and upward. 


One hundred page Catalogue will be sent free to sub- 
scribers of THE INDEPENDENT 


Hannigan & Bouillon, 


245 GRAND STREET, 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. _ 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE. 


777 BROADWAY. 


ARE OFFERING DECIDED BARGAINS IN BLACK 
SILKS, INCLUDING OTTOMAN, MOSCOVITE, AR- 
MURE, GROS DE LONDRES, etc. ALSO IN HEN. 
RIETTAS, IMPERIAL SERGES, SILK WARP 
CREPES, DRAP D’ETES AND VENETIAN CREPES, 

ALARGE ASSORTMENT OF GRAY AND BLACK 
AND WHITE DRESS GOODS. 

HAVE JUST RECEIVED A NEW INVOICE OF 
COURTAULD'S CRAPES, IN ALL QUALITIES AND 
WIDTHS. A CHOICE VARIETY OF ORAPE. 
TRIMMED SUITS, WRAPS, CLOAKS, SACQUES 
HATS AND BONNETS. é 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORTEST 
POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


JACKSON'S 





NEILL 


6th Avenue and 20 20th i 


SPECIAL SALES 
CONTINUED 
THIS WEEK. 
3,000 DOZEN 


FANCY FEATHERS, 


BIRDS, BREASTS, WINGS, 
AT ONE-THIRD THEIR ACTUAL VALUE. 


2,000 DOZEN 
FELT HATS, 75C. EACH. 





Children’s Plush ‘* Bo-Peeps,’’ $1.25. 
Reduced { from n 83, 


Colored Plushes, 
B8e. 


COLORED VELVETS IN ALL DESIRABLE SHAVES. 
FULL LINES ‘BELLON'S BLACK SILKS. 


RIBBONS. 
NO.9SATIN RIBBON, 8c, PER YARD. 
NO. 12 SATIN RIBBON, lc, PER YARD. 
NO. 16 SATIN RIBBON, 12. PER YARD. 
3 AND 4 INCH PLUSH RIBBONS, tic, PER YARD. 


BARGAINS IN | LACES. 
‘HANDKERCHIEFS. 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 


DOLMANS AND JACKETS, 
DIAGONAL CLOTH DOLMANS, 89.50 TO 830. 
PLUSH SACQUES, SATIN-LINED, $2 TO $70. 
5,000 WALKING JACKETS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 





NEW STOCK OF TRAVELING AND WRAP SHAWLS. 
CLOSING OUT THE BALANCE OF OUR 
LADIES’ FINE COSTUMES AT A REDUCTION 
OF 75 PER CENT. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN OUR 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, NEWMAR- 
KETS AND JACKETS IN ALL THE BEST MATERI.- 
ALS AT LOW PRICES. 


ALBUM SALE. 


FINE PLUSH AND LEATHER ALBUMS. 65c. TO 
$2.75, 


FANCY GOODS. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS AND BUTTONS. 


KID GLOVES. 
FULL LINES OF “ TREFOUSSE" AND “JOUVIN', 
GLOVES. 
GENTS’ KID GLOVES, 9c. PAIR. 
GENTS’ DOGSKIN GLOVES, 81.25. 
CASHMERE AND CLOTH GLOVES. 
WOOL AND SILK MITTENS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


20 DOZ, GENTS’ SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
Extra Heavy, Wc. each; worth $1, 
100 DOZ, MIXED GRAY SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
Extra Heavy Thc. 

18 DOZ, MEDICATED ALL-WOOL SCARLET 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, $1.25 EACH. 

100 DOZ. LADIES' MEDICATED SCARLET ALL, 
WOOL VESTS AND DRAWERS, 81.29. 

200 DOZ. WHITE MERINO VESTSAND DRAWERS, 

50c, 


HOSIERY. 


COMPLETE STOCK OF COTTON, WOOL AND 
SILK HOSIERY FOR LADIES, GENTS, AND CHIL- 
DREN. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN MADRAS, NOTTINGHAM 
AND TAMBOURED CURTAINS, 
FINEST QUALITIES OF FURNITURE COVER. 


INGS, ETO. 
BLANKETS. 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
TABLE LINENS, NAPKINS, TOWELING, Etc, 


DRESS GOODS. 


54-INCH LADIES’ CLOTH, %c, TO $1.10 PER YARD. 
S4-INCH TRICOT CLOTH, $1.68 PER YARD. 

4-INCH SHOODAH CLOTH, 49c. PER YARD. 
4-INCH FOULE CLOTH, 68c. PER YARD. 

44-INCH AMAZON CLOTH, 8c. AND 81 PER YARD. 
4-INCH CLOAKINGS AT $1.50 TO $3.25 PER YARD, 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


4#0-INCH CASHMERE, dic. TO 68c, 
46-INCH CASHMERE, 86c. TO $1. 


H. O'NEILL & 60., 


821 to 329 6th Avenue, 





717 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., WN. Y, 


The swiftness of time has brought the Holidays 
again close to hand, and soon the joyous shouts of 
“ Merry Christmas” will be heard with as much fer 
vency as they were centuries ago. In anticipation of 
the festivities to be enjoyed we have commenced our 
ss for the display of Holiday Goods, and to 
ficient room requi the stock in many de. 
ceannain to be reduced, to accomplish which we have 
made large reductions in prices throughout our estab. 
lishment, thus giving the opportunity to secure desir- 
able goods at very low prices, 


WINTER WRAPS. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


Long Seal Plush Cloaks (equal to Fur) 827.50; cannot 
be equaled for less than $35. 

Satin Brocade Dolmans, quilted linings, trimmed 
fur, deep fur collar, $14.75; cost $19 to make. 
Matelasse Dolmans, trimmed fur and ornaments’ 
$19.75; worth $25. 

French Diagonal Fur-Back Cloth Dolmans, trimmed 
fine, Cony Fur and Braid, $9.60, $12.00 and $14.50. 
Heavy Weight, Fur-Back Jersey Jackets, $7,50; have 
been $12. 

Cloth Jackets, trimmed plush, Jersey shape, $3.75 
and 84.50, 

Heavy Cloth Ulsters, Jersey Shape, $6.50, $8 and 
slu. 


PLUSH DOLMANS AND WRAPS, 


Richly trimmed, lined quilted Satin, of the finest 
Imported Seal Plush, $40, $47.50, $56 and $65, 
Ottoman Silk, plain and Brocaded Dolmans, quilted 
linings, Trimmed Russian Hare, $22.50; worth $32.00. 
Misses Stylish Newmarkets, hoods or capes trimmed, 
$7.60, 9 and 810,50, 
Misses Havelocks and Raglans, New Colors, trimmed 
plush, Astrakhan and ornaments, $4.50, $5, $6.50 to $10, 
Misses Heavy Weight School Cloaks, $1.90 and $2.48. 


FURS 


Finest Sealskin Ulsters, 50 to 52 inches long, $210.00; 
real value $800.00, 

Sealskin Dolmaas and Paletots, 50 inches long,#179.00; 
present market value being $225.00, 

Otter Dolmans, 50 inches long, $139.00, 

Sealskin Sacques, 37 and 88 inches long, $85, 895, #105, 
and $115. 

Finest Sealskin Sacques, 40 and 42 inches long, $126, 
$135, $145, $160 and $175; less than 20 per cent. the pres- 
ent prices of manufacture. 

Otter Sacques, 37 and 38 inches long, 869, $85, 895, $115, 
$125 up. 

Fur Lined Circulars, $15, $18, $22, $25, $29, $33, up. 


Winter Hosiery. 


Children’s plain and striped Cashmere Wool Hose, 
finished feet, 5 to 834 inches, 25c. per pair. 

Ladies’ Cashmere Hose, merino tops, finished feet, 
2c. to 0c, 

Ladies’ Cashmere Hose, plain and vertical striped, 
regular made, 38c, 

Children’s Merino Vests and Pants, 
16, 18 &20in. 22, 24& 26in. 28to34in. 
18c¢. 25c. 33e. 

Ladies’ Merino Vests and Drawers, 38c, 

Ladies’ fine Merino Vests and Drawers, vests 
trimmed Silk, 50, 6, and The. 

Wep i ts in Dress Goods, 
Dress Silks, Handkerchiefs, Lace Curtains, Cloakings, 
Plushes, Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, Boys’ Clothing. 
Ladies’ Suite, Etc. 


olidays. 
We purpose this year to surpass all previous displays 
in HOLIDAY GOODS; and that our intentions have 


been put into practice convince yourselves by an 
examination of our exhibition of 


Toys, Dolls, Games, 


and every other conceivable article suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO FAIRS 
AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 


of our Magazine now ready, It is largely devoted to 
Tilustrations of Holiday Presents, 


Single Copies 15c. 


Orders by mail well attended to. 


N. B,—Holiday Goods purchased now can be stored 
with us unti) needed, free of charge. 


Edw'd Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 GRAND STREET, 


58, 6O to 70 Allen, 59 te 63 Orchard Sts- 


MADAME McGEE'S 























101 to 111 West 20th Street. 
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‘ ‘ : CHEESE. 
c | IL 5 c | A Weekly Market Review, Be Factory 0. ose . g@12% 
i. vad ar ae. SF's 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. | Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . .... 
Fiat, good to prime...........-05+4++ 
‘ (For the Week ending Pridav, Nov. 16th, 1888.) Skims, — Sie 6 Wb ere SHEL Gs obits n Sala 
= 1) See eee eee eee tee rer 
teenies COFFEE. ¥ 
SUCCESSORS TO Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 94@14_ | ‘Turkeys, prime larwe, Spring 
Santos, Choice to Best............+06. UKe1Ns «” ’ ‘gmail, Spring. 
A. z STEWART & C0. IR siaiinic vdvndvedocdes ed bcctsenbewen Chickens, Phila 
Mocha. eececesesoccces cose ccccecone on Jersey 
(RETAIL) | 7 4 ae ogittnade obl-oobontnicitontes Ils - 4 P State “and Western. 
Bias sovdoeodam he TS ee ow reyypopertion..¥ 
" TEA. pe ere) 
OFFER THIS WEEK SOLE AGENTS htt ORE or albeit 18 @40 °C ae : 
4 . h 4h OF THE Young Rien scctcececesdgvedemha 10 @60 Fowls and Chickens, fair togood.— 7 @— 10 
i Sekainas enue. e655 Pere: Ducks, Phila., Spring............ —16 @— 18 
o 5 GOIIENID 50 as0cc. acer, ns hedihencues 10 @60 “ "State and Western Spring—13 @— 14 
| 0 0 0 ? air Ss Oolong........ é-dbbbbodlsteah tao see 10 @60 Geese, Phila..........sccseesees @— 15 
SUGAR. “ State and Westera oe ee io @— 12 
89 | Raw.—Fair to prime BOBT ABLES. 
Harp.—Cut Loaf Cabbage, L. L, ae 100... .. 300 @ 60 
e Crushed..... see Cauliflower, per bbl............++ 1 00 @ 2 50 
Schmiedeberg, DONNIE 0500450000 d0r0 0m Potatoes, per Dbl......0ee-.seee es 100 @ 1 50 
’ 7 rey tis acne tesa sieves Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... 2 75 @ 3 00 
GERMANY, WHITE. —tandead A —— L. i per bbl... ~f “100 e 4 = 
ee ee eee nions, ite, per bbl.......... 
ALL NEW DESIGNS, Have just received a splene | Yerrow.—Coffee 622222220022 Onions, Yellow. «Gide vik 35 @ 1 37 

iv = ety 90 ‘ " 

AT did collection of these choice Brown. aanaamente! ts Apples, State and West'rn # bbIg3 50 @83 75 

95 PER CENT goods in a great variety of | cubs.....0.0.....0.. eee eee eee 25 @28 ee, Oe ae ee 

desi s ds a 5c oe. n.d acne anes Hand ipo 26 @28 ‘* Inferior, per bbl.......... 200 @ 250 

4 gns and sizes, and in all | RRR ES: 80 @35 Pears, Dutchess, per bbi....... 500 @ 600 

the newest popular colorings. | Porto Rico....................ee eee. 35 @45 Grapes Concords, per Ib...... 8y@ 5 

UNDER RECENT PRICES New Orleans........... aggre 30 @62 Sawin ami... 3@ 6 

‘ They are offered at a material eaitinatetirae ie sins taiee © Catewbes, per 1b. 3%@ 6 

«® All dry goods bought of us | reduction from former prices. Grant Bank {news per ati 400 @ 425 | Cranberries, Cape Cod, er te 4 os 2 

(which will be sold at the lowest | Carpets, to fit exact dimen. | Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 21 00 @ 22 00 “ Jersey, per erate.;. 275 @ 3 25 

ic in the City ill be fe * - Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... — — @ 15 00 “ Frosted, per crate,. 1 50 @ 1% 

a = = Sy? he = me sles at rooms, Can be or- Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... ——@1 0 Florida Oranges, per case....... 275 @ 3 50 
warded to any accessible point in con ‘ Herring, per box. .......+. +++ —14@ — 18 | Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd. 

; ; ., |dered by cable and delivered . exe 9 
the United States free of all mail |, on tl tetw to sixty dave —_ : PSE. >. tet e en ereee eens Dt se at 
or express charges. Se ee, ee eee GENERAL MARKET. Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @ 1 123 

ae Also, they have a large as- ——- Chestnuts, per bush.......... 250 @ 3 50 
Orders by mailfor goods or sam- FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. OMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
les shall have prompt and care- | S0rtment of extraordinarily | ron: Apples, Sliced. res ign 
_ np aapaesineet I - * | fine Sour Extras and Patents. .62 30 @4 50 Peaches, Peclod.............+++ ~—10 @—14 
ful attention. We, DS WERE, . 520. 0cccdiceve 270 @3 10 Peaches, Unpeeled............. — b@— 6 
Superfine Spring........... 285 @ 3 2 Blackberries.............0ece00: — 9k@— 9% 
Broadwa 4th Ave Oth & (Oth Sts Ohio, Ind., Mich., Tll., Super- a es tenien cesepenanil —16 @—11 
y; be . fine Winter............. @850 | Huckleberries..........+.+ +000 ~1044@—11 
ne J J State Extra brands... $80 @895 | Raspberries... —1"@—2 
Nr x estern Sp’ neat, ext’a 5 @ CATTLE MARKET, 
AND OTHER Spring Wheat, Pu ° : = @ . Z Med Weewen wethers,........ -- ' @— 5 
il ss . ; rin ea! atents” . @ WeNEn ons) uanh*otes ea — 44@— 4% 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. Good’ $0. Choice Spring a” Deeerend cake”? ae 
ee ae RE ye @ 415 Spring Lambs...............++. —4 @— 6% 
Broadway and Lith St., a = End. Chie, end @ 5 00 ae “es Var to goed eee: ite se 9 
AT UNUSUALLY O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’ 9% 385 @415 “« « — buttermilk fed......—4 @— 5i¢ 
otfer Special Inducements in their se White Wheat Ex. (O, & Ind.) 4 55 @ 5 00 “ ee RE —T7 @ 1% 
Brow Prices St. Louis, Family......... —— @—-— Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —12 @—18 
Dress Goods Department for a St. Louis, Choice.......... - -— @— — ar QE, cheneiceun —134¢@—14 
on ‘ onpnioenne Genser, Bxira ee, . 475 @ 5 20 Se dressed, . pena tates: -6 @— 6% 
inter Wheat, ‘“‘Patente”. 575 @700 ~| 0 00-7” : 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. BROADWAY, White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 00 @ 6 50 WOOL MARKET. 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth | S°0ymEs ‘oun: 525 @6 00 | Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @35 
Have placed on a Separate Coun- Str EIEN 04s020b00ccstese coves eee 26 @27 
eets, Reco: edts<shirs 550 @ 6 00 “ Oe 5 onesten tisek: an" ee 
‘ °. , ’ , MES ct atac keen toccin es 425 @ 5 60 arve and quarter blood. «. s 
ter a full line of Dress Goods in NEW YORK. Bre Foun: N. ee. aad Ind., washed meee 
---- - - --- EE ee ee $8. @868. | uv tm. aateee os. 
lengths. The prices range from “ eS SR 875 @400 | %-,¥-, Mich., and Ind., - 1. peeerscees = pr 
wae ee ae Se) be eee) 4 
’ z “4 oe “s covnilh severe 28 @33 
#1 to $8 per pattern. SeleaL eteaereenesens : 4 ° : * Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. ty xx - @43 
These Goods are marked from Prize Medal............+.+ $2 @- — ¥ “a “No. Le... @46 
= : ‘ GRAIN as “s ‘ Ne... 35 @40 
20 to 50 per cent. below cost of WHEAT : “ “ ‘*  common.. ..30 @84 
7 tati \ tl ile way salah ie ie Gliese #112 @114 Burry at value. 
importation, and are the bes cay lg A alae 1 @ 1 06 
4 if Bad 1A Rid sindJssieece. 112 @1 16% GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
value ever offered, REM O OV AL. Corn : Per Ton. 
Al fr li tG At close of present season we will remove a Ss ehaetaabnsdtetabaned _ 81% ae S oat —_ Gam. oe $<, oa 474 = 
Also offer a ine oO auze ‘ RNG odeeeccesnbeed one _ (@— isters nc a M 
en cay ESTERS coennEmogs SE White, NO2...-.ssssereceee — 603,@— 61 a ‘Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 82 00 @35 00 
Grenadines for Evening Costumes H ATS : “ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
7197 & 799 Third Avenue Weetes 22:5. borg — 37 @— 41 “ Ground Bone........... 81 00 @38 50 
at 75 ets. per yard, marked from ’ ss son iase» 000502 «— 3644@— 37 ‘Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
cor. 49th Street (now in course of construction). To eee — 35 @— 36 ‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
$1.25. otterit at pric our, present immense stock, we shall Rye ‘* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
pelaicole Festina eeceed leet | Wetcce ccc BM | ane etm 
JAMES McCREERY & Co., te ,“harkets,and embraces all the new patterns and | Beanas, danditttidameal * Wheto... 50 00 
BOGS ce vivcceccéesetios 290 @ 2 95 ¢ .Gomnage: «©. ceavieas 51 00 
Broadway and 11th St. AXMINSTER, rr: 315 @ 8 2 6 Cabinge Super- 
Pea Re, ee 890 @ 3 9% »hosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
MOQUETTE teiihes compen teenies... te 
re ’ Gres, 1888, # bush........ —- @—— »8 COMpOU' ord 
roma: ————_—_--—_-—— Southerr Black "Eye, # a Homestead Superp hate 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS VELVETS, ~~ yale as os gi (ilichighn ‘arton Works) 40 00 
PROVISIONS. Homestead Tobacco Grower 
CARPETS. SMYRNAS, | Poms. Dameriew SoneFigar vy 
eee os 874¢@12 25 
, BRUSSELS, Extra Prime ae tw 2 Mic higan Carbon Works) 45 00 
ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES AT GREATLY TAPFSTRIE sytene, pes . i m0 @ 15 50 Mattie re * ae ee 45 00 
REDUCED PRICES. S, sent Y veeceeeeee “ @ 14 2% Matfield Fertilizers (cartoad lots) “ 00 
— a Sardy's Phos eruvian Guano 00 
SPECIAL. INGRAINS, ro aay wo @ 135 | 4 Add Phosphates” ut 0 
A LARGE LINE BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS Short Rib...... 7 a 7 50 np ym PE 
AT $1.25; WORTH 31.65, DAMASKS, Cur Mzars: Be aw Bone Be of - acne OF. oVe8,) 
THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S | WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. Smoked Hams......... . — 134@ — 14 _ per 2,000 Ibs ei 85 00 
8TOOK OF ALL.WOOL EXTRA SUPER IN. Smoked Shoulders....... — 7g@ — 1% _— gi Twenty Doilar Phos. 
GRAINS AT ‘ic. PER YARD. ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, also Smoked Strips eoreecccese — 16 @ _ 154 6 000 Ibs. . 25 00 
Kensington Art Squares, in all sizes. Mat- MILL FEED Bai Lo pete, per S008 Pure “Bone 
Upholste ry Goods tings and Floor Clothe of all descriptions. 40 Ibe So EN ee #16 00 aol 00 nthe r = Apr Be. en 83 00 
Ss | £Wnynnw omanra a oproratmy | 60 Ibs... 6. - eee e cece eee ceeeee —— ngh’ A ne, per 
wang WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY, «| S$8Sescoceses Seeee| eee Aa ni coin 
W E OF FER We Ly r thts stock or =o jt 98 a gress ox ex 100 Ibe en ney eee ee al 00 4 22 00 Forrester’ cel ~ asin = 50 
1,000 PAIRS TURCOMAN CURTAINS AT $22.50; | ii who appre ciate excellent goods way “pelow market Bye Food .........scocceseees 19 00 @ 20 00 | Forrester’s Grass eee 48 00 
E WORTH $45 PER PAIR. prices. Oil Meal........ See evereseeeens —-— @ — —| Allen’s Phosphate............ -. 85 00 @38 00 
500 PIECES CROSS STRIPES FROM 65c. PER YD. Purchases made by the readers of this paper "> = eaaeangee --— @ — —]| Soluble ne Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
LA delivered free of charge. Barley Meal .. sscasssesecussseeL — @—-— Guano,Peruy’n, rectified, 3 8 = @70 = 
CE cu RTA | NS. Hay, - Hi eae per 100 Ibe % a! @¢— -— / Guano, Standard or Guanape 
1,000 PAIRS TAMBOUR FROM #6 PER PAIR. ay, No. 2, g «w+. —75 @ — 80 (90D That) 0:0 0d uoe vt wnsiowi 4 52 00 @54 00 
500 PAIRS CLUNY FROM @8 PER PAIR. J Hay? 7 3, y medium “ ee = 2 ~ = Bor as =~ average...... 80 00 es > 
$0 PAIRS ANTIQUE FROM $4 PER PAIR. No. , ¥ bs » Gover ost ta, eee v7 i v sea @ : 
5,00 PAIRS NOTTINGHAM FROM &i PER PAIR. No. 8) PVCHS DOGO AOE Werk Hay, Shipping, Se —50 @ — 55 | German Potash ~_ 725 @7 7 
Near Cooper Institute. 84_and 4th Avenue cars y, Clover * “ ee. —45 @ — 50 Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. pass the door Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ —50 @ — 55 | Muriate of Potash (20 p. Aw 
7 ~~ | Straw, No.2itye “ “ ....—-40 @— — ie <n chen vupiaieiast @ 1 
SHEPPARD KNAPP: | gm coon xnee ([20r: -<o28 82-| gence ete 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St., N. Y. 
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1 LADIES! 


fenet Now "s your time to get up 
ey for our celebrated ‘Tl’. 

and secure a om 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, 4 pantoome Decorated 


Roe Binge ‘Bt, or Geld Band, Mow 
rag Bika AMaiga TA e., 























COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





BU 


State C fais to cholan 25@33 
State Dairy pails and tubs .. %3@29 


Btate Dairy, tubs, fair to ‘ 
estern, Dairy, choice to fancy...........20@24 
Western, Factory, fair to choloe..........12@15 














Dried Blood, per unit........ -- 
ASHES.—We quote 5@— ‘cents for t and 
Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, “ Sue Sete Chaaty, Petnting 


VAND. & CO, 
U0 Fulton and 16 and 18 Stree New York. 
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SPECTION AND INSURANCE CO. 


Iw the Fall of 1857 a club, composed of young 
men interested in science and mechanics, was 
organized in Hartford, and was known as the 
Polytechnic Club. Among its members were E. 
K. Root, E. M. Reed, Horace Lord, Charles B. 
Richards, Charles F. Howard, J. M. Allen, Fran- 
cis A. Pratt, Joseph L. Blanchard, Amos Whit- 
ney, and J. A, Ayres. The object of the club 
was to discuss the scientific and mechanical 
questions that were interesting the public from 
time to time. Tyndall's “ Heat as a Mode of 
Motion,” was just out, and the Richards’, indica- 
tor was beginning to attract attention; the 
Giffard injector had recently been brought to 
this country, and was interesting scientitic men 
by its paradoxical performances, The pe 
of running steam cars up steep grades,and the use 
of the screw propeller in place of side wheels for 
propelling steam vesselx, were warmly discussed by 
mechanical and civil engineers. These and other 
similar matters furnished topics for the discna- 
sions of the above-named Polytechnic Club ; but 
this club did not confine itself to the discussion 
of matters that were before the public and com- 
mented upon by the few scientific and mechan- 
ical journals of the day. It songht suggestions 
and topics from its own members, and among 
these contributions was that of “ Guaranteed 
Steam Boiler Inspections.” 

It was argned that a sound and substantial 
corporation, that carefully inspected steam boil- 
era and guaranteed the owners against loss or 
damage arising from explosions, would be a 
valuable help to manufacturers and beneficial to 
the public generally. This was the inception of 
the idea of boiler inspection and insurance in 
this country, if not in the world. The exciting 
days preceding our Civil War speedily followed, 
an‘ shortly the War broke upon us, The Poly- 
technic Club disbanded ; and nothing more was 
heard of steam boiler inspection and insurance 
until the War was over and business had settled 
down inw its former peaceful channels, 

In the early part of the year 1866 the question 
of organizing a steam boiler inspection and in- 
surance company was discussed by prominent 
manufacturers and others in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Among these were Kichard W. 
H. Jarvis, President of Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Manufactory, Charles M. Beach, of Beach & Co.,, 
of Hartford, Conn., George Crompton, of the 
Crompton Loom Works, of Worcester, Mass., 
and H. H. Hayden, Esq. It resulted in securing 
a charter for such a corporation from the Btate 
of Connecticut at the May session of ita General 
Assembly in 1866, the name of said corporation 
to be 
THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 

ita object being to inspect steam boilers and insure 
the owners against loss or damage arising from 
boiler explosions. The company was organized in 
November by the election of E, C, Roberts, Pres- 
dent, and H, H. Hayden, Secretary. Mr. Rob- 
erts retired from office the following July, and 
in October, 1867, J. M. Allen was elected Presi- 
dent, and H. H. Hayden was re-elected Secre- 
tary. 

[he company's early operations were small ; 
the idea was new, and struck many people as 
ridicnious, The company had all the discour 
agements incident to the introduction of a new 
business and the development of a new idea; 
but by honest and intelligent work it gradually 
gained the confidence of the steam-using public, 
and to-day has not les# than 18,000 boilers under 
ite care, and employs 42 trained inspectors, who 
are constantly engaged examining this large 
number of boilers. But this is not all. The 
company furnishes plans and specifications for 
boilers, boiler settings, and chimneys (for its pa- 
trons). Many of the large manufacturing estab- 
lishmentsa of the country have had their boiler- 
houses, boilers, settings, piping and chimneys 
laid out and arranged and insured by this com- 
pany, with most satisfactory results, It has con- 
tined itself to the one business of the proper 
construction, setting, care and management of 
steam boilers and their surroundings, studying 
the quality and character of material best 
adapted for their construction ; also the inspec- 
tion of boilers already in use, with a view to 
«¢teater economy and safety. 

In the opinion of the officers and directors of 
the company this business should not be mixed 
up with a number of other kinds of insurance, 
but its efforts should be directed solely to the 
study and development of the best results in the 
use of steam power. 

Lhe company is not interested in any patent 
boiler or boiler appliance, nor in any boiler 
‘“‘ purger” ; it approves all attachments, however, 
that have been sufficiently proved by use to be 
advantageous, «ln connection with its office are 
an experimental room, a draughting room, and a 
chemical laboratory, In the latter, scale from 
boilers is analyzed, also water that has proved 
detrimen'al to the boilers in which it is used, 
with a view to recommending the proper treat- 
ment to overcome the difficulty. In short, the 
company aims to give ite patrons the best advice 
possible for the safety of their boilers and econo- 
my in their use. ‘The offices and several depart- 
ments are illnstrated on the first page of this 
paper. 

he company has extended its operations un- 
tal it reaches in ite results from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and gives a sense of security to owners 
amt users of steam boilers impossible by any 
other means ; for the company not only insures 
against financial loss from boiler explosions, 
but by a series of periodical inspections discoy- 
ers defects and suggests proper management to 
prevent disaster. ‘he company, through its in- 
spectors and examiners, has contributed very 
materially to the accumulation of facts regarding 
the life of steam boilers and the causes of ti.eir 
wear and injury. A large fund of valuable in- 
formation exists in the records of the company, 
and its examiners are selected in consequence of 
their practical knowledge as steam engineers. 
The “inspecting room,” shown in the engraving 
is a museum of steam boiler curiosities, defective 
tubes, improper riveting, unsafe plates, ete. 
teaching more in an hour’s study to the engineer 
and boiler maker than could be obtained by 
months of study of text-books, ; 

it should be borne in mind that the company 
by its guaranty has a direct pecuniary interest 
in every boiler under its care; hence the com- 
pany is a8 much interested in preventing acci- 
dents as the owner of the boiler. The confi- 

dence which the manufacturers of the country 
have in this ‘company is, no doubt, due largely 
to the fact that its advice is disinterested so far 
as the manufacture or sale of boilers or boiler 
appliances is concerned. It should be stated 





that Secreta 
ary, 1869, and Theodore H, Babcock was elected 
to fill the vacancy. In February, 1873, Mr. Bab- 
cock retired from the secretaryship to assume 
the duties of manager of the New York depart- 
ment, which office he fills at the present time. 
Mr. J. B. Pierce, formerly Secretary of the North 
American Fire Insurance Company, was elected 
Secretary in February, 1873. ‘Lhe present offi- 
cers of the company are: J. M. Allen, President ; 
General William B. Franklin, Vice-President ; J. 
B. Pierce, Secretary; F. B. Allen, Supervising 
General Agent. Branch offices of the company 
are established at the principal manufacturing 
centers of the coutry.—Scientific American, 


Hayden retired from office Janu- 


Insurance, 
SUICIDE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tne case of the Manhattan Life against 
Broughton, recently decided in the United 
States Supreme Court, turned upon the 
The policy was issued on a 
man named Ferguson, who hung himself in 
Central Park, April 14th, 1876. It has taken 
seven und a half years to reach the conclu- 
sion that the company must pay; and the 
case is ready to the hand of those who de- 
claim about the slowness and unwillingness 
of the companies to pay. The defense, 
omitting one*or two technical claims, was 
that the policy contract expressly provided 
that it should be void in case of suicide. 
Justice Gray, who delivered the opinion 
(quoting the language by the abstract be- 
fore us, which may or may not be his exact 
words), held that ‘‘ self-killing by an insane 
person, understanding the physical nature 
and consequences of his act, but not its 
moral aspect, is not a suicide within the 
meaning of a condition in a policy of insur- 
ance” that suicide shall void the policy. 

There are many cases of suicide involving 
and proving deliberate purpose. A 
young man planned and built a guillo- 
tine in his father’s barn, using a weighted 
axe held up by a cord released by slowly 
dripping water from a pail; he locked his 
head in place, with his face pressed against 
asponge saturated with chloroform, and 
then threw the key as far as he could. 
W1 atcan be said of him, or of the commoner 
suicide who loads himself with stones and 
ties his own hands before plunging into the 
water, but that their reasoning is that of 
madmen, and that they understand physical 
but not moral aspects? But take this most 
touching and happily rare case: an aged 
German couple, childless, became destitute, 
and the man secretly applied on his wife’s 
behalf for admission to a hom for aged 
females, but was told that married women, 
with husbands living, were ineligible. He 
wrote a little letter to her, reminding her 
how, some half-century before, he told her 
he would be prepared to give his life for 
her if ever occasion arose; bade her not 
fret, as it was better so; then went away and 
qualified her for admission to the Home by 
the only means he knew of. Shall we pass 
such @ case by as one illustration of insan- 
ity? Yet mankind are pretty generally 
agreed, and are probably becoming more 
generally so, that suicide is proof of irre- 
sponsibility. ‘There are in life insurance 
records a number of instances of suicide 
committed so soon after and in such rela- 
tions to effecting insurance asto compel the 
belief that the insurance and the suicide 
were parts of one deliberate plan. Take the 
celebrated Dwight case, now, at last, appa- 
rently on trial. Admit the case as made 
up by the companies, that Dwight effected 
his heavy insurance when insolvent, 
paying one quarterly premium, with 
no visible means of paying the second 
one, and dying before the second fell due, 
and no rational man can dispute that the 
intention to die and thus defraud is all but 
proven. 

It is natural and human to retain life. 
The instinct of self-preservation departs 
only with consciousness. It is assumed, 
and justly, that self-killing is proof of an 
overthrown balance. But when a locomo- 
tive engineer stays by his engine, certain of 
sacrificing himself for others, and so dies; 
or when a bride, who might escape from a 
burning car, refuses to leave her husband 
and dies withhim; or when a person springs 
forward and receives in his own body the 
missile intended for another, we call the 
act heroism, and never think of tainting it 
with insanity. The cunning of insanity is 
admitted; but, rather strangely, it fails with 
some of those who die because they have 
life-insurance ; for the shrewder way would 





suicide clause. 





be the easy one of simulating accidental 
death. Yet, on the other hand, we do not 
know how many suicides, in just such cir- 
cumstances, do simulate that with such suc- 
cess that no question is raised. 

If aman, says Mr. Justice Gray, takes 
his life while understanding the physical 
nature of his act, but not its moral nature, 
he is not a suicide within the mean- 
ing of the forfeiture provision of the policy. 
But what that meaning is would seem to be 
the only question. What the policy means 
is to be determined by what it says. The 
Manhattan policy is not before us; but 
suppose the policy says, as some have said, 
that it is voided ‘* if he shall die by his own 
hand, sane or insane?” Language could 
not be more express and explicit to show 
anything than it is to show the intent and 
consent of both contracting parties that the 
JSact of death ‘*by his own hand ” shall be 
sufficient and final, excluding, as immate- 
rial, all inquiry of the mental condition. 
It is admitted that perfect health, of 
mind or body, is not found; that all 
of us are in some degree insane, and 
that insanity is as truly among the possibili- 
ties, for any of us, as any other ill is. 
Hence, this being a disease, we may prop- 
erly wish our insurance, to cover the risks 
of it. Why not make them so, then? And 
what if we neglect to make them so? Ifa 
man takes a policy—as in a case lately re- 
ported in the newspapers—supposing it an 
endowment, pays premiums to an agent 
at that rate, and when he applies for col- 
lection finds that he has only an ordinary 
life policy, what then? A court tells him— 
and cannot rationally tell him anything 
else—that he should have read his policy. 
Where is the line to be drawn which separ- 
ates culpable from pardonable negligence? 

Coming down to the roots of the subject, 
a life insurance contract is only an agree- 
ment between thousands of individuals to 
mutually bear risks on one another; the 
officers and trustees are the medium of 
communication and the instrument only. It 
would be hard to say why they should not 
be permitted to make such contracts as 
they please. Suppose they make all their 
policies endowments, or all Tontine, or ex- 
cluding females or changing double rates 
on them, or that they refuse to take risks 
on some particular disease. If a company 
offers policies voidable in case the insured 
is killedin a railway disaster, there is no 
immorality in such a contract, and who- 
ever accepts the policy should stand by it. 
Insanity is a disease, and whoever chooses 
to agree to a contract which expressly pro- 
vides that he, and not the membership,shall 
take all the risks of that partieular disease 
ought to be bound by his own act. 

This is plain enough. If A. takes such a 
policy, shielding the rest of the alphabet 
against bearing the risk of his own death 
by suicide although insane (not against his 
death because of insanity), he also escapes 
bearing the like risk in case of each and all 
of his fellow members. Unquestionably, 
the known habit of courts to construe in- 
surance contracts by an unwritten law of 
‘hardship ” has encouraged people to rush 
to them in every case where the conditions 
of a policy are unfavorable to a claim. 
The tendency‘is not wholesome. Men 
should learn and expect to be bound by 
their voluntary agreements; and to be able 
to successfully ‘plead the baby act” as 
soon as the contract pinches, is demoraliz- 
ing. If materials rise largely while the 
contractor is putting up the building, the 
contractor rushes to court with the plea 
that he will be ruined; and it %s hard. Yet 
easy fulfillment of contracts begets easy 
making of them; and if we are not to do as 
we agree, we take a step toward chaos. 

It is the tendency and the habit, however, 
rather than the application to life insurance, 
to which we object. Any contract, made 
intelligently and voluntarily, is fair. Life 

licies can take the suicide risk; and so 

ong as it is understood, as it now is, that 
they do take it and cannot avoid it, the 
language will be made to conform. 


— 
= ————— — 


1851. THE 1 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
&. W. BOND, President. 


M. 4. B. EDGERLY, "24, Vice-President and 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 25TH, 18k?. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affaires on the slat December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

















uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... 84,412,645 63 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PL: MURS nnnssadehsaasstenadanets 1,616,844 8 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,929,588 43 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1882, to lst December, 1882... ......... $4,390,305 
Losses paid during the same — 

PRE ncgnngurasatsscsiescoul $2,018,767 35 
Returns of Premi- — 

ums and  Ex- 

penses........... 323,304 50 
‘Fhe Dompany has the following Assets, 

“= 
United Sta and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 4,¥74,558 ww 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,575,500 Ou 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

SE cds nteckbanevcsmiaankandees 531,118 16 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable...... 1,725,675 08 
con tinsndcessdsnsinataepniases 364,923 ®i 

Amount “13,171,675 02 
—— ————— 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 wil! 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


earned premiums of the Company for eee endin, 
1 be issued 
e F’ rst of May next. 








J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDET 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRAY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES 
LEWIS CURTIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

AMES ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE, CHARLES H.MARSHALJ 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE, 
A. A. RAVEN. EDWIN D. MORGAN 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WI 
JORTIAH C 





IA 
ROYAL P: ILL : , 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDING'TO) 
©. A. ORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
¥TLLIAM H. WEBB, JOHN L. RIKER, 

N. DENTON SMITH. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preside 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Prea’s 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CU. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., - - President. 





Inthis Company policy - 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 










OFFICE, COAL AND [RON 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Goon 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 

Heap OFFICE, METROPOLITAN District, 
NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRUSTEES: 

BENJ. B. SHERMAN, ROYAL PHELPS, 
JACOB D. VERMILYE. 

E. F. BEDDALL, Manager. 
WM. W. HENSHAW, Asst Manager. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
POLICY simple, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 
THIRTY-THREE years of success 
SAFE. 000 surplus by New York rule. 


RELIAB. Over $10,600, 
State agents wa: 


nted. 
ts wanted in every city and town. 
KOnly direct to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec’y. J. L. Hausey, 1st Vice-Prest. 
8. N. STEBBIns, Act'y. H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice. -Prest 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 





safely invested 








ORGANIZED 1850. ’ 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 188°? 
case CAPITAL. .......00-55 + 2, 5 

rve for UPADCE... .. 20-00 ’ 
I or all other liabilities....... 15% * 3 
Fes ONES coco chee sosece seavbingion é5 
1,780,1 4 


Policyholders in this ny have Ipraated Pre 
tion under 
NEW YORK vada AW. 
THOS, F, GOODRICH, 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262. 263, aud 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 


prinet features of this Com ay ove 4ue0 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 

1GH T. H, BROSNAN, President. 

©. & ORS  SeTGEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
THE CONTINENTAL 

- | in LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE CO. 








PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Maximum insurance for minimum outlay. 
@ protection of life. ce secured by pay- 
ments called for as deaths actually occur. Pay as you 

go and get what you pay for, as in fire insuran 
ums y deat claims and to create the 
Special Reserve ina. ss at ones ja = for the 
policyholders, and can by no possi’ used for 
any other than those for w oy wens d, 
‘Annual ex nses limited tot hree d ‘or each one 

at ciars i = 


Claims by death occurring three years after death 
incontestable fm any cause. 














The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 


I ife 


Amount or Leparr Assets, January lat, 1882................c0cceccucMecceeeveees $41,611,949 03 











W.dD.H ‘ 
Conn, Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ASSETS, ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 
$2,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
wea CONTINENTAL 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS 
President. 
fy 4,8. WINCHESTER 





tk tus | (Fire) Insurance Co. 


7 ’ 
Ss), pak ’] ¢ 5 
Senge APTA § 300.99% comet 
Secretary. 
Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
tal { Brook]. . Court and Montague Sts. 
etek ots a 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 








Reserve for all other claims.... 201,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
MUTUAL SI EE iiinseversnvacsenenncons 1,641,032 97 





Total Assets, July ist, 1883..%4,.550,080 60 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. ame 
{| f f | 4 ) | A \ i Ck ( ( "9 two Safety Funds together equal #1, le 


OF BOSTON. DIRECTORS: 











Mal cos cic ted evanaenatceenl $16,432,181 85 GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
ran 889 62 H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
MN Co, sv oevaseneainee 13,864, ee 
Total Surplus..............-++- $2,567.292 23 iden 
SAMUEL D. BABOOOK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, GEORGE BLISS. SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
vM. ] ‘ TLLIAM BRY. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. A y iM BEYCE, |, 
LURELIUS B HULL, HENRY F. SPAU 


¥ \ CLAPP, 
WILLIAM M. VAI RICHARD A. soon 
q REI. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED , 
HANOVER epee ay 
. 











FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY. =| SEG FEWI ere ae i 
ne i Seen =X BAMOURT HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
Gash Capital. .............++++ . #1 ALEX. E. ORR . M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Reserve for reinsurance . WM. L. ANDREWs, J.D. VERM ILYE, 
Reserve for all oieer liabilities, " g EY: COBLIES. 4 i‘ 3 . RP 
NET SURPLUS............... 200000 ; GRO: WLAN gO. F SLATER, © 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. 82,565 141 29 fy 
B.S. a President. oi penne on M. Eine See, Local Dep't 
1. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Prewt and Seo’y ; NOH AR H DOTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,396 S82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divided among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109, 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Soayeny y over $9, 000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annua! income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January 1st, 1888. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 

issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 ce, at some eects 

was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 

premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 
The YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires. 


req’ 
' pany particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 











Premiums 


INCOME. 


Paneth ai tnnt) ene sb nash aGietie AGH sbieceeseesenean comencaan $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of ens, 


Estate 
The net rentals of the Society’ 


third of the entire space in the buildin 
of maintenance, a net income larger th 


IES nr 2,956,802 38—$11,879,171 41 
rentals 8 buildings, givir 
by the Society in its business (which in the ok of t 


no credit for the part oocupied 
e New York building is about aor 


), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
an can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 4a 


inet DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death and Matured Endowments 


Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ...__ 


Discounted Endowments. 
Total Paid Policyholders 





° ° - - ~ - $5,977,541 56 
ave Bhesint cdisiicse caiiaaceh os agiseeséie tian inecdietee 7,000 00 
Comtustanions end Advertising .............cccceec cccddevsccccedet sscctie, oem "428 
side onl sicons.+csscs .20i40-90s-00casesencdeieyhineaetane 888,547 82 
POUT MN is. iv sscccdie! pocenscesscee <>: 6, chumthiowtanabiies 102,026 03 
ToraL DispuRsEMENTS.. HCUCE OCEaS oWROp SabweE HOIW sed edeee nena dae tees eee $7,861,588 90 
Net Casu Assets, December Slat, 1862....... 6... 0.0.0.0. 0.) cece eeu euues $45,529,581 64 
ASSETS. . 

Ce, LOTS OTE Re He a I oe er, Cit 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- yore 

I on b'60-5:0010:08-4165 0050 Gaeabornehsenetec cet ebetuane eee 5,730,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 

TOG NN BE ines oss shina ccoud voso's'ds dca Madsis toidchbid bale 11,651,871 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618)........... 000.0000. 10,417,000 00 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued 





$45,529,581 64 
896,388 08 


Os00 02000 0sene Meathies a6uads soutgesanehanbendes 766 29 
Premiums due and in provess of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) <10387 00 
PN STD sy parece Nisldsabinwac pds sabide osscccccscesckdcecsines conaneeeen ; 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 - 


805,728 00 
$48,025,750 86 





ToraL LiaBiities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 


(N. Y. State Standard) 
Total Undivided Surplus . 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general ¢ 


op coapdapnn qmagtbites cetaclan eed 37,367,076 39 





$10,658,674 47 
lass is’ $5,713,422 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine claas is $4,945,252 00 


New Assurance written in 1882, 
Total Outstanding Assurance, 


- - . - 862,262,279 00. 
- - - $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 


For sixteen yearse«1867 to 1882, both inclusiveesthe Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders dince the organization of the Society, 
$67,889,572 56. 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 


some and technical condition 


and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 


8 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory preofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, coual 


with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General elass, reversionary dividends 


will be declared available on settlement of next annual 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 


remium te ordinary participating policies, 
e Tontine class the uioounts applicable to 


licies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their ive ann’ jums 
Become due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on American Fee mr 
Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 


We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully exam 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN } Actuaries. 


the accounts and counted and ex- 


ined 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
HALSTED 


correct, 


JAMES M. ’ 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 
a 


accounts at the close of the year. 


HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
HENRY V 


. BUTLER, 
25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hype, Joun A, STRWART, 
Gerorce D. Morgan, U. 8. Grant, 

Grorae T, ADEE, Joun D. Jones, 
Henry A. Hug.svt, Rost. Lenox KENNEDY, 
WiiuuaM H. Foaa, Cnauncey M. Depew, 
Witt A. WHeeLock, Bensamin WILLIAMSON, 
Henry Day, Hezry M. ALEXANDER, 
Henry G. Marguanp, Wr1iam WALKER, 
James W. ALEXANDER, GrorcEe W. CARLETON, 
Henry 8, TERBELL, Grorce G. KEei10ae, 
Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. Lampert, 
Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpoura, 
Danret D. Lorp, Josx F, pz NavaRno, 
James M. Hastep, Joun J. McCoox, 
Horace Porter, W. WHITEwnicnut, 


James W. AtexanpeR, Vice-President. 
Samuet Borrowe, 2d Vice-President. 


WiriuuaM AlexanpeR, Secretary. 


I DIRECTORS: E. W. Lawsent, M.D., Epwaep Outi, M.D. 
—- EB. W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies, 





Geonce DeF. L. Day, Samurn 


ALANSON TRASK, Sreraen H. Parixirs, 
JOHN SLOANE, SamvugL W. Torrey, 
ASHBEL GREEN, OCmarntes G, Lanpon, 
Parker Hanpy, Louis FrrzgrzRap, 
Henny V. Burien, Wir11am M. Briss. 


E. Boupror Cort, 








OLiver AmEs, Denver. 

Eustace ©, Frrz, Samugt G. Gooprice, 
Boston, London. 

Tuomas A, Brpp.e, A. Van Benoen, 

Groner H. Srvaat, Paris. 

T. De Wirr Curtxn, Gustav. G, Pout, 
Philadelphia. Hambarg. 


Henry M. ALexanper, Counsel, 
Hewray Day, Attorney. 
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AT RUGELEY’S, DECEMBER, 1780. 
BY SOPHIE K. EASTMAN. 


We, yes; [fought as Tory, 
Though when you hear the story 
It was little to my credit, you'll be thinking, sir, 
1 fear. 
Our leader ranked as colonel, 
And predicted in his journal 
That ere the war was ended he would write it 
“Brigadier. ’ 


His house and barn were fluer 
Than most in Carolina ; 
So we used them as our fortress, 
were we afraid? 
Why, no; I tell you, Stranger, 
We never thought & danger 
Behind our broad abatis and the newly built 


Do you ask 


stockade, 


Through swamps and fields of stubble 
Je’d make a raid, then double 
Upon our tracks with cunning skill. 
had captured none ; 
And Rugeley used to cheer us, 
Until he heard that near us 
Were coming General Morgan and the younger 
Washfngton. 


The foe 


At ten o'clock one morning, 
Without the slightest warning, 
The Whigs came marching down the road. We 
heard their muskets click. 
A little while we waited, 
And the enemy we hated, 
Both infantry and cavalry encamped beyond the 
creek. 


We had no fear of dying, 
And scorned the thought of flying, 
Though our uniforms of green and white might 
take a crimson stain. 
So we swore we'd hold the dwelling ; 
And our hearts with pride were swelling, 
When we saw them wheel a cannon out and point 
it o’er the plain. 


That was rather unexpected ; 
And our Colonel then directed 
That we should treat their flag of truce with 
courtesy and grace ; 
"T'was a summons to surrender 
Couched in language far from tender— 
Or they'd raze to its foundations every building 
on the place. 


Then six score of men together 
With their leader showed the feather 
That’s accounted white in military parlance, I 
am told, 
You can guess without my telling 
How the Colonel saved his dwelling 
By deliv’ring up the fortress ; and we'd thought 
him erst #0 bold, 


But after we'd surrendered, 
And our arms weie fairly tendered 
To the merry Whigs, whose langhter we could 
hardly understand, 
If you'll believe me, Stranger, 
We found that all the danger 
Was from a pine log, pointed and wheeled along 
the sand, 


The cannon we were facing, 
While so shamefully disgracing 
Allour boasted strength and valor, was a Quaker 
gun, you see, 
You can guess a soldier's feeling 
At such cowardice revealing ; 
And our Colonel never rallied ; for he swore most 
bitterly 


That he’d ne’er be seen in battle, 
Never hear a cannon’s rattle ; 
So he laid aside his weapons; and the Tories 
said twas clear 
After Lord Cornwallis’s letter 
Sent to Tarleton,* that he’d better 
Blot the pages from his journal where he'd 
‘written Brigadier.” 
SouTH HapLey, Mass, 


*“ Cornwallis in a letter to Tarleton said: ‘Rugely 
will not be made a Brigadier.’ "—Lossing. 
ss 


A STRING OF DRIED APPLES. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 
Ill. 

L HAVE not attempted to describe Mary 
Dunlap, because I prefer to leave her to the 
imagination of the reader. That she was a 
thoroughly good girl may be easily guessed ; 
that she was also a thoroughly sensible girl 
may be safely inferred from her interview 
with young Norton, in which she showed 
that money, however desirable as an ad- 
junct, is not the only thing, nor yet the best 
thing to be coveted. 

The minister of the little Methodist 
church without a steeple told his congre- 
gation, with tears in his eyes, and in his 





voice too (he was too old to go to the War 
himself; but he had willingly given his two 
sons to the service), that there had been a 
great battle and a great disaster; and 
every body knew what that last clause 
meant. He told the people, also, that the 
wounded soldiers literally covered the 
field, because there was no more room in 
the hospitals, that they were in want of 
everything which the patriotism and affec- 
tion of the North could send—lint, delica- 
cies of all kinds, and reading matter for 
the time of convalescence, and that these 
things must be sent without delay. 

‘* Beloved,” he said tenderly, ‘* your sons 
and brothers and husbands are crying out 
to you from the woes of the day of battle. 
Let us be glad to make great sacrifices for 
our country. Let us give cheerfully and 
gladly, even of the things which we cannot 
well spare, knowing that we are making the 
sacrifice for those who are very dear to us. 
I shall preach no sermon this morning. I 
have only strength to pray. Ihave two 
boys yonder”—and just here the speaker's 
voice trembled; and that instant of hesita- 
tion was more eloquent than any words 
which lips can utter, and many a mother’s 
eyes were dim with sorrow, and the whole 
congregation became visibly affected— 
‘‘and [don’t know,” he went on, witha 
great effort and very slowly, as though 
each word were a fresh pain, “I don’t 
know whether they are killed or wounded, 
or still in the land of the living. God 
knows; and that is quite »s much as I can 
bear for the present.” 

Mary Dunlap was sitting by the side of 
Mrs. Bates, and when the minister began to 
speak in this strain her hand stole into the 
old lady’s lap; and they sat there in the 
terrible uncertainty of the news, with no 
details to make even bereavement certain, 
hand in hand, tightly, almost convulsively 
clasped. The act conveyed the sympathy 
which the lips could not speak, and showed 
how little need of language there is in any 
great trial. 

The meeting was brought to an almost 
abrupt close, and the people were dismissed 
to their several homes, to find what could be 
spared, including empty boxes and barrels, 
and to bring them to the church that very 
afternoon, Sunday. How busy those dear 
folks were. It was impossible to do all that 
was necessary in one afternoon, so the minis- 
ter and people met again on Monday, and the 
little church looked very like a warehouse. 

On Monday morning Mary went over to 
Mrs. Bates’s, thinking that possibly a dis- 
patch might have arrived. 

** You have heard nothing?” she inquired, 
as she entered the door. 

‘“Not a word,” was the meek reply, 
“and I don’t think I could bear to. No 
news, they say, is good news; but Mary”— 
and here the old lady lifted her swimming 
eyes to the pale face of the young girl—“ if 
John is taken away from me, what shall I 
do?” 

Mary couldn’t answer. Perhaps she was 
wondering what she would do herself. She 
sat down in the old-fashioned rocking-chair, 
buried her face in her hands and wept 
nervously. In a few minutes the braver 
element of her nature won the mastery ; and 
then she wiped her tears away, got up, and 
taking the old lady in her arms, said sweet- 
ly : 

‘*Miss Bates, perhaps John is all right. 
Let us hope so, at any rate. Father drove 
into town this morning, and said he would 
hurry back if he got any of the particulars.” 

Mrs. Bates shook her head. ‘There 
Wn't be no good news for me, Mary Dun- 
ap.” 

‘* But there may be. 
good as any one’s.” 

**No, it aint; no, it aint. I know that 
something has happened to my John.” 

**But you can’t be sure, you know, until 
you hear all about it.” 

‘*Yes Ican; and I am, too!” sobbed the 
old lady. ‘‘I’m just as sure as though I'd 
heard. I know what I know, Mary. The 
telegraph aint the only way to tell what 
happens. When the Lord wants you to 
know anything, he can find a way to tell 
you; and I had awarnin’, an awful warnin’, 
last night.” 

Mary grew very pale; but she said: 

**Miss Bates, you mean you had a dream.” 

** Yes, a fearful dream.” 


John’s chance is as 





‘**But a dream aint nothin’,” persisted 








Mary, who only half believed what she said. 
‘‘ Thatdepends, Mary Dunlap!” said Mrs. 
Bates, solemnly. ‘There is dreams, and 
then again there is other dreams. Some 
means nothin’ and some means lots.” 

‘* But, Miss Bates” — 

‘*No, you can’t persuade me out of it, 
child. I know just what’s afore me, andI 
hope the Lord who sends it will help me to 
bear it. Sit down, and [ll tell you. No, 
don’t sit there; take the rocker. That was 
John’s chair; and I’m afraid he won’t never 
sit init again. You see, last night I hada 
terrible pain in my heart on account Of the 
bad news. I went to bed; but I couldn’t 
sleep. I kept thinkin’, thinkin’ of that poor 
boy of mine—he was a good boy, Mary; 
wasn’t he, if I do say it?—lyin’ out on the 
cold ground, and no one to look after him, 
and horses trampin’ all round, and perhaps 
treadin’ on him. Well, when! dropped off, 
at last, 1 was woke up sudden by some one 
callin’ out, ‘Mother! mother!’ Idon’t know 
what it could be; but my eyes was wide 
open in a minute, and I saw my John.” 

**You don’t tell me, Miss Bates?” said 
Mary, as pale as a ghost. 

“YesI do. I saw John as plain as I see 
you now, Mary Dunlap; and I was wide 
awake, too; and I’m sure it was a warnin’, 
John’s been killed, or | would’nt have had 
that vision.” 

Mary tried to speak; but she could only 
cry. 

‘* Well, asl tell you, I woke up sudden, 
and there, right in front of me stood John, 
Oh! how pale and tired he looked. He just 
pulled his shirt open and showed me an 
awful wound, and then faded away like, 
and I couldn’t see nothin’. That’s what I 
saw, and that’s how I saw it; and I know 
somethin’s happened. 

But we must intrude no further on such 
a scene as that. j 

‘*T really don’t know what to send!” Mrs. 
Bates said, an hour later. ‘‘I haint got any- 
thing that’s worth much. Ihave been hunt- 
in’ this house over, and all I can find is this 
string of dried apples. ‘Spose they’d do 
any good? I’ve got some eggs, but they’d 
all get broke, and I’ve got some chickens, 
but like as not they’d spile.” 


It wasn’t much to be sure; and yet it was 
indeed all she had and reminded one of 
that tender story of the widow’s mite in 
Scripture. She felt that no use would ever 
be made of it, probably; but it was neces- 
sary to her peace of mind to send some. 
thing; so she carried it over to the church. 

‘*T say, Mary,” said Deacon Billings, as 
he was driving by the church that morning, 
‘*what’s goin’ on here? Aint no rumpus; 
is there?” 

‘* Perhaps you haven’t heard the news of 
the last battle,” said Mary, gravely. 

‘* Wall, no, I haint heard much lately. I 
don’t take no interest in this War, anyhow. 
It’s agi’n all Scriptur, ’cordin’ to my way of 
thinkin’. But what be you folks up to? I 
didn’t know Protestant churches was ever 
opened on Monday.” 

‘“You couldn’t have been to the service 
yesterday, I reckon, Deacon.” 

‘*Wall, no, I wasn’t!” and the good 
deacon seemed to be alittle uneasy. ‘I 
haint been to church much, lately, because 
I like to hear religion and not politics; and 
I think the minister's a little cracked on 
some subjects.” 

‘* Perhaps you'd be cracked in the same 
way, Deacon Billings, if you had two sons 
in the War, and didn’t know]whether they 
was killed or not,” she said, slyly. 

‘‘Tintended to go to church yesterday,” 
he resumed, in an apologetic tone, ‘‘but the 
hoss lost a shoe on Saturday, and Hannah 
kinder had the rheumatiz, and so I neg- 
lected my Gospel privileges.” 

‘* Well,” said Mary, ‘‘we’ve had word 
that lots of our soldiers is wounded, and 
we’re sending ’em things to make ’em com- 
fortable.” 

‘It’s a pretty business, anyhow you can 
fix it.” And he was about to drive off, when 
Mary inquired: 

‘*Deacon, how did your apple crop turn 
out this year?” 

‘*Fust rate, fust rate!” answered the 


Deacon with enthusiasm, slapping his knee 
by way of emphasis, I haint seen no such 
apples on the Foreside Road. Now, Mary, 
Iheered your orchard sorter failed up on 
you this year; and doo’t your folks want 
a couple of barrels cheap?” 





‘“*No,” said Mary. ‘I don’t believe my 
folks want any; but I’m thinking of some 
one who would like a couple of barrels, 
Deacon.” 

‘“Wall, don’t make no difference who 
tis; them apples is worth the price, Who 
did you say wants.’em, Mary ?”’ 

‘*Those wounded soldiers down in the 
Virginia hospitals, Deacon,” answered the 
little witch. 

‘Oh, sho! That’s a different thing. I 
don’t raise apples to give away, especially 
to them that’s fightin’. It’s ag’in my prin- 
ciples, I tell you.” 

‘“Well, Deacon, will you send those 
apples around to the church this after- 
noon?” she persisted. 

‘**Can’t think of it. I’m awful busy, just 
now!” said the uncomfortable man. 

“Then Pll tell you what I can do, Dea- 
con. James Beaman’s got his team here, 
and I'll just send round for’em. Shall [?” 

He was fairly cornered; and, to tell the 
truth, he was a good deal better than his 
politics, which were positively bad. He 
was naturally generous withal, and not a 
little curious to know what was going on in 
the church, with its piles of boxes and 
barrels and countless parcels; so he said: 
“No; you needn’t send any one to get ’em; 
I'll bring ’em round myself and see what 
people look like who turn the Lord’s house 
into a shambles. But I don’t say! agree 
to this business nohow. G@ lang!” and he 
was off. 

When Mrs, Bates brought her string of 
dried apples she went straight to the minis- 
ter,and said very simply: ‘* Them’s all I’ve 
got, Dominie. ’Spose they’ll do any good? 
I was most skeered to bring ’em, for fear 
you'd think they wasn’t worth sending.” 

The minister looked at her with a kindly 
sympathy, and responded: ‘Mrs. Bates, 
the Lord knows better than we do how to 
use things; and he is able’to put this little 
gift where it will do some good.” 

“Do you think He will, though?” she 
asked, very grateful for the encouragement 
he had given. 

‘““Who knows?” said Mary, who was 
standing by. 

“That is true, Mary Dunlap, who 
knows?” said the minister, thoughtfully. 

Then they wrote mottoes and passages of 
Scripture and tender words of sympa- 
thy, and attached them to the various par- 
cels. 

‘“*Mary, what'll I put on my dried ap- 
ples?” asked the old lady almost in despair, 
as though dried applesand sentiment could 
not possibly have any relation to each 
other. 

The young girl looked the mottoes all 
over, and at last said: 

** Why, here is just the thing you want, 
Miss Bates. It reads: ‘God bless the sol- 
dier who receives this package and bring 
him safe home to his mother.’ Isn’t that 
nice?” ; 

‘Aint it, though? Put it on, Mary,” said 
the old lady. 

And the card was attached to the pack- 
age; and package and ¢ard were soon lost 
sight of, except by Him who sees where we 
are blind. 

IV. 

The North sent not only provisions, but 
also nurses to the field of battle. Our 
brothers made ‘“‘the flinty and steel couch 
of war their thrice-driven bed of down”; 
and when they were wounded, our sisters, 
and even our mothers heard their cry and 
hastened to their relief. Those must needs 
be heroic days when mothers and sons are 
ready to sacrifice for the same cause. 
When a soldier knows that the home he 
has just left is watching his every move- 
ment and praying for him, it helps him to 
fire one shot more; and that is generally the 
shot that wins the victory. 

Miss Gordon was billeted for the 
Roanoke region, and assigned to the hospi- 
tal in which John Bateslay. A great many 
ladies went to the field of carnage simply 
because they wanted to be of service, and 
not because they had any special aptitude 
for the work required. Miss Gordor, how- 
ever, was not only an intense patriot but a 
really skillful nurse. She had that large 
ness of heart which makes some women all 
the world’s sisters, so to speak; and more- 
over she was eminently practical, and not 
only knew what to do, but also when to do 
it, which is of equal importance. 
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To show her tact. John Bates was 
tossing on his bundle of straw—for that was 
his only bed—when two soldiers passed him, 
carrying some one on a stretcher. He said 
feebly to the Nurse’s assistant, a clumsy 
sort of cub who had managed to get de- 
tailed for hospital work: ‘Hallo! another 
fellow coming in, hey?” and the cub re- 
plied, really thinking he was saying some- 
thing funny: ‘‘ Oh! no, that’s another fellow 
going out.” It was a brutal thing to say; 
and yet the man was not a brute, he was 
only a fool. 

John stared at him for an instant; and 
then without a word turned his face to the 
wall. We know what his thoughts were, 
because it is our privilege to know every- 
thing that is necessary to the completeness 
of this story; and we know that ‘they were 
anything but agreeable. The chances were 
sadly against him. How could it be other- 
wise with a man who had an ugly hole in 
his breast, where the bullet tore its way in, 
and another ugly hole in his back, where it 
went shrieking out, and he felt keenly 
enough that it might not be many days be- 
fore the cub would say to some other sick 
boy: ‘*That’s another fellow they are 
carrying out.” 

Miss Gordon took in the situation at once. 
She knew that the mind sometimes decides 
the fate of the body. 

‘*You are John Bates; aren’t you?” she 
asked in a very gentle and sisterly way. 

‘* Yes’m,” the patient answered gloomily 
and without turning. 

‘Of the First Maine Cavalry?” 

‘* Yes’m.” 

‘*Company K?” 

** Yes’m.” 

‘* Well, John,” and she knelt by his side 
and smoothed his burning forehead, ‘‘ it’s 
possible [ may have some good news for 
you.” 

He didn’t stir. What good news could 
there be, he wondered. 

‘*Let me see,” she went on quietly, * I 
think I have a letter somewhere for you.” 

This time he turned over, and looked 
her full in the face. 

‘* For me?” he asked. 

“Yes, for you, if you are John Bates.” 

There was something wonderfully mag- 
netic and soothing in the touch of her vel- 
vety hand on his forehead. 

‘“‘DoI trouble you, John? IL remember 
that when my brother was ill once, he liked 
to have me do this.” 

“Iv’s awful good!” said John very 
pathetically, and with as much emphasis as 
he could summon. And under the influ- 
ence of that sisterly hand he forgot the 
cub and his cruel joke. 

In a minute or two he said: ‘ Nurse, 
have you really got a letter? ” 

She felt in her pocket, and handed him 
the precious missive. He took it trem- 
blingly, looked at the superscription and 
simply said: ‘* Mother.” 

‘** Wili you read it now, John?” 

‘“*T can’t.” 

‘Then will you trust me, and let me read 
it to you?” 

** Will you, please?” 

She broke the seal and read it to him word 
for word. The grammar was not always 
correct, but the dear and watchful and 
prayerful love was there all the same, and 
when she. had finished, he took it a second 
time and reverently held it to his lips. In 
u few minutes he was asleep. 

Miss Gordon slipped quietly away to 
other duties; but she had done this one 
well, as was proved by the regular breath- 
ing of the wounded soldier. 

She met Dr. Williams at the door and 
asked: ‘‘ Doctor, have you examined John 
Bates?” 

“What, the boy in the corner? ” 

“Yes.” 

* With the wound in his lungs?” 

‘*'¥es,” 

**T examined him yesterday.” 

“Is it a bad case?” 

* Very.” 

“Will he recover? ” 

“T don’t think so. The chances are en- 
tirely against him, I am afraid his right 
lung is badly torn,” 

She said nothing more, but went quietly 
through the routine of her daily work. 
The doctor's words meant two men and a 
stretcher in the Virginia hospital, a little 
monument in the Casco graveyard, and a 





broken heart. Those were sad days, indeed; 
but, thank God, they are over. 

That afternoon found her again by the 
side of John Bates’s bundle of straw, and the 
boy was in a high fever attended with de- 
lirtum. He threw his arms wildly about 
and talked incoherently. Once he cried 
out in a loud voice, ‘‘Mother, Mother!” 
leaned forward, as though listening intent- 
ly, and then added, in a tone of despair: 
**Q God! she can’t hear me!” and fell 
back exhausted. A few minutes later a 
similar paroxysm seized him, and again he 
half raised himself, and cried. ‘‘Mother! 
Don’t you see that Iam wounded, Mother?” 
and tore open his shirt, as though he would 
exhibit the dreadful wound to some unseen 
spirit in the air. Again he sank back say- 
ing in a half whisper: ‘‘She can’t hear me. 
She’s too far off.” 


The gentle nurse sat on the ground by his 
side, smoothed his flushed face and crimson 
forehead, answered his pitiful moans with, 
‘*Poor boy, poor boy!” and in half an hour 
he was once more quiet. 

When he came to himself he stared at 
her for a moment without a gleam of recog- 
nition in his look; and then suddenly re- 
calling everything, said sadly: ‘* Miss Gor- 
don, I think ve had a bad dream.” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, but not in an in- 
terrogative way, rather in a way to dis- 
courage further conversation. 

“Tt was a horrid dream,” he continued, 
in a weary way and with a long sigh. 

It was evidently so vivid a dream that he 
could not rid himself of the impression it 
made. He tossed restlessly, and there was 
a wild, unnatural look in his eyes. He 
seemed to want to speak of it; and think- 
ing that relief would come all the sooner if 
she questioned him, she said: 

** What did you dream about, John?” 

‘*Home, Nurse.” 

‘*Ah! the old home?” she said quietly. 

‘* Yes, home and Mother.” 

‘* Did you see her in your dream, John?” 

‘** Plain as I see you.” 

‘* And wasn’t that pleasant ?” 

a 

‘*Why not ?” 

** Because she couldn’t hear what I said.” 

** And what did you say ?” 

‘*T told her I was wounded; and then she 
went so far away—oh! so far away she 
couldn’t hear me. It was awful!” 


** Well, John, it was only a dream, after 
all; and now you had better try to rest. I 
will sit here for awhile until you get quiet 
again.” 

Like an obedient child he closed his eyes ; 
but sleep he could not. For fifteen minutes 
he lay so still that Miss Gordon supposed 
he had dropped off. Then he opened his 
eyes slowly, and said: 

‘* Nurse, do you s’pose it’s very hard to 
die?” 

She almost whispered as she replied : 

‘*That depends, John.” 

Again he seemed to be asleep. Minute 
after minute passed, and his breathing was 
very regular and quiet. A second time, 
however, he looked at her and asked 
abruptly: 

** Depends on what?” 

She hesitated an instant, and then replied: 

‘It depends on whether one has faith 
in God, John, and feels that it’s all right, 
anyway.” 

The eyes were again shut, and minute 
after minute sped by. He was like a man, 
worn and weary with much travel, who is 
gradually undoing the pack which has galled 
his shoulders. It was evident that he had 
just accomplished the task, and laid the 
burden at his feet; for without opening his 
eyes, he said: “That’s so, Miss Gordon; 
thank you!” and in a-minute more John 
Bates was really sound asleep. During the 
next two weeks the poor boy seem to hang 
between life and death. The doctor said he 
couldn’t quite understand why he didn’t 
either die or begin to get well. The slight- 
est cause might start him toward recovery, 
or make recovery impossible. He had no 
instructions to give, except to caution the 
Nurse to see that nothing occurred to bring 
on any unusual depression of spirits. 

It is of course needless to say that Miss 
Gordon became immensely interested in her 
patient, and that before this point of our 
story he had told her all about his home, 
and also all about Mary Dunlap. Among 
his hopes and fears he did not forget to 





mention young Norton, the butcher, and the 
rivalry between the two men. 

‘John Bates,” she said very cheerily one 
day, ‘‘wouldn’t you like something very 
nice to eat; something that will coax your 
appetite and make you feel like getting 
well, you know?” 

John turned rather languidly and re- 
plied : 

‘‘No, thank you, Nurse. My appetite aint 
very robust. 

‘A little chicken broth, John?” 

“No, thank you.” 

She did not urge the matter, but went 
into the storehouse to see if she could find 
anything that would tempt him. 

‘*A whole lot of truck just come from the 
North, Miss Gordon,” said the commissary’s 
assistant. 

‘*May Ilook around, and see if I want 
anything?” she inquired. 

‘*Certain, Nurse, certain. Hunt round 
as much as you please; and if your eye falls 
on anything, take it and welcome.” 

She was a favorite everywhere, it seems, 
Perhaps it was because she was a real lady, 
one who knew her own rights, and also 
recognized the rights of others. 

The ‘ truck,” as it was called, was mostly 
unpacked and shelved and tabled for im- 
mediate use. There were many things that 
were urgently needed, and others which 
ought never to have been sent. Still the 
enormous aggregate served to express the 
measureless sympathy of the North for the 
boys who were fighting our battles. 

A full half hour Miss Gordon spent there, 
and had about given up the search when 
her eye fell on a string of dried apples. 
She took it up, looked at the card attached, 
read the words slowly, and then said to 
herself: ‘‘I wonder?” 

She answered the query in another 
minute with the monosyllable ‘‘ Perhaps!’ 
and forthwith took the apples to the cook. 

‘See, John, what I’ve brought you!” 
and the tone of her voice was an added 
invitation. 

He looked up without the slightest curios- 
ity. ‘‘ What is it?” he said; but his manner 
showed that he didn’t much care what it 
was. 

‘*A dish of apple sauce, John, and made 
from home apples. Don’t you want some?” 

‘*Guess not,” and it was evident that he 
was well nigh worn out. 

He did taste it, however. 

‘* Nurse, that’s rather good; isn’t it?” 

A second time he tasted. 

‘*T say, that’s nice and tart.” 

Then he tasted a third time. 

‘*Jimminy! That’s bully!” 

** And here is a little card whieh came 
with the apples, John. Don’t you want to 
read it?” 

He took the card, more because he wished 
to oblige Miss Gordon than for any other 
reason, and read the message from some 
warm heart in the faraway distance: ‘God 
bless the soldier who receives this package 
and bring him safe back to his mother.” 

Is there a Providence? And if there is, 
who shall dare to say that it does not ex- 
tend to the minutest details of life? 

The poor boy must be forgiven ifhis eyes 
filled with tears. He was very weak, you 
know. At length he laid the card down by 
his side and said, sadly: 

‘*Can’t be done.” 

‘*How do you know, John?” 

‘* Because I've watched the surgeon's 
face. He knows I can’t get well, and so 
do I.” 

‘**God knows better than the surgeon, 
John.” 

John looked at the Nurse witha searching 
and inquisitive glance. It actually seemed 
as though dormant energies and hopes were 
starting into life again. 

‘*Do you think there’s any chance for 
me, Miss Gordon ?” he asked. 

‘*I do,” she replied gently and firmly. 

“To get well?” 

“To get well.” 

‘* Honest true, Miss Gordon ?” 

‘* Honest true, John Bates.” 

The next day the doctor said to the Nurse, 
‘‘ That Company K man is decidedly better. 
I think the crisis has passed. ! should not 
be surprised if he got well. It looks a good 
deal like a miracle, though.” 

And John Bates did get well. 


Vv. 
When the First Maine Cavalry started for 








the field it numbered twelve hundred men; 
when it was mustered out there were only 
two hundred and fifty of the veterans left. 
The difference between two hundred and 
fifty and twelve hundred represents a com- 
ponent part of the price we paid for a 
longer lease of life as a nation. The regi- 
ment was engaged in more than one hun- 
dred battles and skirmishes ; and when I say 
that Antietam, the Seven Days’ Fight be- 
fore Richmond, the Wilderness and Gettys- 
burg were among the number, you will 
surely see the reason why nearly a thousand 
of those who went out never came back. 

John Bates was mustered out as a First 
Lieutenant. The bars on his shoulders 
were not procured by that mysterious 
agency which is called ‘‘influence,” but by 
sword thrusts and pistol shots in dangerous 
places. His promotion came, indeed, from 
Washington; but it was honestly earned in 
the smoke and crash of battle. 

His first interview withthe loved ones of 
his own household was altogether too 
pathetic and joyful to be described, and 
must be left to a free imagination; and his 
first interview with Mary Dunlap must not 
be described, for still other but equally good 
reasons. You have probably been in a 
similar situation, and can easily guess what 
happened. You would not care to have 
any reporter (the more accurate his story 
the more embarrassing it would be for 
you) try to put it into words ; and we must , 
therefore ‘‘do unto others as we would 
have themdo unto us.” I will state, how- 
ever, that they were not formally engaged 
until the third evening of his return, and it 
came about in a very curious way. 


“I knew when you were wounded at 
Roanoke Bridge, John,” said the old lady: 
‘*Andlong before the news come, too.” 

‘* How was that, Mother?” 

**Oh, I had a dream, ora vision, or some- 
thing. I hardly know what it was; but [ 
know it was dreadful.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said John. 

‘*Perhaps it is nonsense; but I knowed it 
all the same!” 

‘Is that sv, Mary?” he asked, turning to 
the farmer's daughter, with an incredulous 
smile. 

‘* She told me of it a whole day before it 
was in the papers,” answered Mary, gravely. 

‘That so? Well, that’s funny; isn’t it? 
How was it, Mother?” 

‘* Well, you see, John, I don’t pretend to 
know how the thing come about; but I 
woke up one night and saw you standing 
right in front of me. Didn't I, Mary?” 

Mary nodded her head. 

‘*And you just tore your shirt open, 
and called out ‘Mother’ three times, and 
then faded away like, and I couldn’t see 
nothin’. I was sure then that something 
had happened.” 

‘Well, well; that’s kinder queer, though : 
isn’t it?” said John, thoughtfully. 

‘It’s true, John,” said Mary. 

‘*But I mean it’s awfully queer, because 
while I was in the hospital I had a dream 
just like that,” continued the soldier. ‘I 
thought I saw you, Mother, and I called 
out to you, just as you say, and told you I 
was wounded, and showed you where I 
was hit; but you were so far off I couldn't 
make you hear me.” 

‘** You don’t say!” exclaimed the old lady 
and Mary, in one breath. 

‘‘True as you live!” responded John, 
with emphasis. 

** But I did hear you, my boy!” 

‘* How could you, Mother?” he queried. 

‘*T don’t know; but I did!” answered 
Mrs. Bates, seriously. ‘‘There’s a good 
many things in this life you can’t account 
for,” she added. 

‘*Tt does seem so; don’t it?” said John. 

‘*T didn’t think you’d get well after that, 
John.” 

**Nor I, either,” answered John. 

“Thank God; that’s all I can say!” said 
the old lady, with the deepest emotion. 


‘*And it was mighty queer what started 
me to get well,” said John, after a little. 

‘Is that so? Tell us about it, my boy.” 

‘Why, you see, I'd about given up when 
the Nurse came in one day and. said she'd 
found a string of dried apples and had made 
me some sauce of it, just to give me a home 
taste. It kinder braced me up.” 

““A what did you say?” inquired the old 
lady. 
‘Why, nothing but a string of dried 
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apples that had come from somewhere in 
the North; but they went to the right spot, 
I can tell you, and I began to think of home; 
and somehow I pulled up again and got 
well.” 

‘*Is that so, John?” asked Mrs. Bates, 
slowly, as though approaching a climax of 
umazement. 

“If it wasn’t so, I wouldn’t tell you, 
Mother. And, more than that, there was a 
little card ted to ’em, which the Nurse gave 
me. I've got it now. Ikept it in my 
pocket all the time, and kinder felt that it 
had something to do with keeping the bul- 
lets away.” 

He fumbled in his vest pockets and pro- 
duced a card, discolored, frayed at the 
edges and broken, as by long continued 


ine. 





“There!” he said. ** There it is. You 
can hardly read the writing it’s so worn; 
but I know it by heart, It says ‘God 
bless the soldier who receives this package 
and bring him safe home to his mother.’” 

At the discovery which followed there 
was not a dry eye in that household. 

John,” said the old lady, solemnly, 
when she had power to speak, *‘ them dried 
apples was mine. I sent ’em; | sent ’em, 
John, and Mary tied that very card onto 
‘em; didn’t you, Mary?” 

‘* Well, well,” said John: ‘ That beats all; 
don'tit? That's enough to set a fellow a 
thinking, though.” 

Young Norton was disgusted at the turn 
matters bad taken. His only comment 
was: ‘Girls is crazy nowadays about 
soldiers. ‘They don’t think a man is good 
for nothin’ unless he’s got two or three 
bullet-holes into him.” 

And it may be truthfully added the 
world agreed with the girls. 

That night John went home with Mary. 
On the doorstep of her father’s house, he 
said : 

‘Mary, are you sure you are not engaged 
to any one?” 

“TI don’t know as I am,” she replied 
evasively and slyly. 

“How about Charley Norton, Mary? 

She drew herself up proudly and replied: 

‘John, do you think I could marry a man 
who was afraid to fight for his country? 
Never.” 

His voice dropped to a whisper, as he 
added : 

** Well, then, Mary, how do you think a 
wounded soldier would do?” 

Hiram Bing was at the wediing. He 
was heard to remark tothe minister after 
the ceremony: ‘‘ Dominie, ‘pears to me 
that when the Lord reely gets hold of 
things, they're apt to come out kinder 
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curus; aint they?” 
And you and | answer 
Airam.” 


“So they do, 
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TWO BOYS. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Two boys came into the world one day ; 
And each gave joy to a mother’s heart. 
The one was sad, and the other gay, 
And both were fitted to play their part. 
One was sober, quiet, and sad ; 
But quick and bright was the other lad. 


One went out with his flag unfurled 
To meet the breeze ; and was swiftly borne 
To the Friendly Isles, and there gayly whirled 
Over the breakers from night till morn ; 
Young and careless and full of joy, 
All hearts made room for the lovely boy. 


Mis handsome face and his merry glance, 
His ready wit and good-natured wiles, 
Made even the distant ones advance 
To bask in the light of his sunny smiles. 
Ah, he was flattered and much caressed, 
And many a glass to his lips was pressed. 


Many a glass of a poisoned sweet, 
Fearing nought, did he drain, in truth, 
That in slippery places drew the feet 
Of the friendly and unsuspecting youth ; 
And down and down he began to go, 
Caught in the treacherous undertow. 


The other boy, of a quiet turn, 
Of awkard sand so) looks 
And surly speech, cared little to learn 
The lessons of life not found in books ; 
Cross, ill-natured, severe and grim, 
Little joy could be had with him. 


His friends were few ; but ‘twas all the same. 
What did he care for a smile or a frown? 
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He’d his way to make—a decided aim ; 


And no one living could put him down ; 
Lord of himself, stubborn and proud, 
He kept his place ’mid the jostling crowd. 


No heed to those who would lead astray, 
No heed to the siren spell he gave ; 
But went right on in an earnest way 
Till he rode at ease on the topmost wave ; 
And those who thought him a churl began 
To respect and honor the self-made man. 


"Tis thus that the children play their part ; 
And the boys we love for their liveliness, 

Who hold our hearts from the very start, 
Seldom if ever attain success, 

Easily tempted they are, and so 

Caught in life’s treacherous undertow. 
New Yorx City. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tue Inperenpent, New York, 





FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 
KURIED IN THE FOLLOWING LINES. 

I reL1 you—children must be children ; ‘‘ they 

never can be grown people till they are older,” 
asthe wise Mra, Jones declares, 

But —~ is still moce wonderful in her say- 
ings, as all the world knows; and she is of the 
decided opfnion that even when the children are 
older they may not be “ grown” people ; because 
I heard her — that she has met very few grown 
people even if they are old, 

‘So many people are so small,” she exclaims. 


AUTHOR. 
* 0 0 * 
0 0 $ 
. 0 0 bd 
* o 0 ° 
7 0 0 * 
- © o * 


Cross-worda:; 1, A train ; 2, a circle of light ;3, 
fragrance; 4, an article of food; 5, part of a 
quartette ; 6, visible. The initials and finals 
the author’s name. 


SQUARE WITH DIAGONALS, AND FOUR CENTRAL 
WORDS, 
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Upper word across, a kind of jelly ; right-hand 
down, allurement ; left-hand, down, fathomless ; 
across the bottom, adjustment. 

Diagonal, from upper right-hand to lower 
left-hand, trespasses; from upper left to lower 
right, an interesting time for each person to 
celebrate. 

The central words, of two letters each, read 
down from the left, which is an interjection of 
wonder ; across, which is an article; up, which 
is not any ; across the top, which is an interjec- 
tion of pain. 

ENIGMA, 

Each of these lines is taken from a poem writ- 
ten by an author whose full name you are to find 
in the lines, 

In working and yerking. 

In dropping and hopping. 

In bubbling and doubling. 

In gleaming and streaming. 

In chattering and scattering. 

In battering and shattering. 

In tossing and crossing. 

In flowing and going. 

In gurgling and struggling. 

In rattling and battling. 

In dashing and flashing. 

In whitening and brightening. 

In straying and playing. 

ZENEAR, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. &ru. 
Cross-worp Enra@ma.—Post-mark. 
FAMILIAR SAYING, 
‘Here Skugg 
Lies snug 
As a bug 
In a rug.” 
Author.—Benjamin Franklin. (Letter to Miss 
Shipley.) 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


Dunee ae Se Be 
D- ro lt i L R gE 
Blest Ur BawnN 
Ocean GroOawtT 
Thrum SB eRft 8 


ODD HOUB-GLASS. 


Scrapes 
Crape 
rap 
cy 
raw 
Crawl 
Sprawis 
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TWO DIAMONDS, 


E T 
Add Boa 
Edged Tools 
Den Ala 
a " 


TWO SQUARE WORDS, 


Land Mark 
ague area 
nude remi 
deem kail 
ARROW. 

Bard 

Hoop F 
Dora la 
mothe rof pear! 
Dodo m 6 

Lose e 

Dent 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, NOV. 157TH. 


BURIED FAMILIAR SAYINGS, 
“And the star-spangled banner, O long may it 
wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave.” 
Author.—F.8. Key. (The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.) 
ODD PUZZLE OF A WORD. 
Minim. 
BURIED SQUARE WORD. 
Cold 
0 lio 
Lime 
Doer 


Selections. 
SERVICES OF THE POPES. 





In order to mention something special, 
no one is ignorant of the fact that, at the 
fall of the Roman Empire, the most vigor- 
ous resistance to the invasions of the bar- 
barians was made by the Popes, by whose 
constancy and good sense the fury of the 
enemy was not seldom restrained, the coun- 
try saved from destruction and conflagra- 
tion, and the city of Rome from total 
ruin; and during the epoch when the Em- 
perors of the Orient fixed their care and at- 
tention elsewhere, where, in that extreme 
abandonment, did Italy find protection and 
defense, if not from the Roman Pontiffs? 
Their paternal solicitude, and other titles 
added to it, prevailed much, amid sore 
calamity, to found their sovereignty, to the 
glory of which we may well say that it was 
a perennial spring of great social utility. 
It being the aim of the Apostolic 
See to promote all true culture and 
civilization, to efficiently extend its 
beneficent action to all civil orders, and a 
the same time to embrace the highest social 
interests, it is certain that the greatest grat- 
itude is due to the civil sovereignty of the 
Popes, which, affording liberty of action 
and opportunity of means, put the nation 
in a position to accomplish the many and 
great works actually performed. ing, 
besides, constrained by a heavy conscien- 
tious debt to defend their own sovereignty 
against the cupidity of their enemies, they 
thereby | ay en a great portion of the 
coun rom becoming subject to foreign 
dominion. Even in the present century we 
have had an example of this, when the 
Apostelic See refused to bend before the 
victorious arms of the great conqueror, and 
was able to obtain the restitution of its 
states from the allied Powers. 

Of no less striking benefit to Italy was 
the frequent and open opposition of the 
Roman Pontiffs to the ill-will of their 
princes, and also that, allied with ti e Eu- 
ropean Powers, they bravely sustained 
the fierce and repeated sanguinary ettacks 
of the Turks. Under the auspices and by 
the aid of the Apostolic See two great bat- 
tles, that of Legnano and that of Lepanto, 
were fought and won, the enemy being ir- 
reparably defeated. The maritime power 
and glory of the Italian Republics followed 
the Crusades, of which the Popes were the 
soul; and the communes derived laws, life 
and consistency from the wisdom of the 
Popes. The literary and artistic glory 
which makes ay hg = is chiefly owin: 
to the Apostolic See. Perhaps Greek anc 
Roman literature would have perished had 
not the Popes and the clergy collected and 
saved from shipwreck its noble remnants. 
Louder than elsewhere speak in Kome the 
things there undertaken—the ancient mon- 
uments preserved at immense sacrifice, the 
modern monuments, enhanced by the most 
splendid creations of art, the museums and 

braries, the schools and the universities, 
for which Rome is generally considered the 
mother of the fine arts. By the lights shed 
by these and many other things, it must be 
clear to every one that the crying down of 
the Pontiticate and the temporal power of 
the Pope is equal to denying what is obvi- 
ous. It is one of the worst of deeds know- 
ingly to pervert .and convert it into 
a murderous ; but this is still more 
blameworthy in Italian Catholics, who, more 
than others,should, out of itude, do hon- 
or to their own faith, and be moved not only 
to acknowledge the truth in this matter, but 





make it triumphant. Seeing how many of 
the most clear-sighted and impartial Prot. 
estants have got rid of not afew posgetone, 
and, vanquished by the power of truth, 
have not hesitated to render justice to the 
Roman Pontificate, as the promoter of 
civilization and conferrer of the greatest 
benefits on the states, itis all the more un- 
becoming to see many of our own people 
maintaining the contrary. In the study 
and teaching of history many of them are 
under the influence of systems transferred 
from abroad, and they laud to the skies 
those among the foreign writers who most 
ill-treat Catholic institutions, and despise 
the illustrious Italian historians who, in 
writing their celebrated volumes, do not 
separate love of their own country from 
reverence and love toward the Apostolic 
See.—Pope Leo XIII. 








MARVELOUS RESTORATIONS. 

Tue cures which are being made by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Gicard St., Philadelphia, 
in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Rheumatism, and all chronic diseases, by their 
new Vitalizing Treatment, are indeed marvelous, 
If you are a sufferer from any disease which 
your physician has failed to cure, write for in- 
formation about their new Treatment, and it will 
be promptly sent. 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WitiiaM J, CouGuiin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough, I lost my appetite and flesh, and war 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, 1 com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘‘[ write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’”? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 





PISO'S CURE FOR 


wn euaes Ween ALL ELSE FAILS, > 
Use in time. old ty areion o 


CONSUMPTION. 
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COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


and Rockers. Strong, durable, and comfortable. No 
Light, y stuff, but good, honest home-comforts. 
discount to clone ymen. Rend 8' Pp for cata- 
logue to F, A. SINC » Mottville, Onondaga 
Caunty, New York, 
For sale ¥ all first-class Furniture Dealers, 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


redkfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom! 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
atrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Doroese, Mas 


8-8 CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
Suggestions for Decorations, Eater 
tainments and Gifts. 

A collection of -uggestions from leading 
Sanday-school workers in various parts of 
the country, containing something of inter- 
est to every Sunday-school superia i. 
Nothing like it ever issued before. 
25e. Will send free to any one sending us 
a list of all the Sunday-school Superintend- 
ents in the place. DAVID 0. COOK, # 
Adams street, Chicago, Il. 
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If+You+tWant 


GRe 4c Beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue of 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
Surniohing Goods for Men 
and Boys, dend a pootaf 
cara requedat fo 


Wanamaker & Brown 
Sixth & | Market Sts., , Philadelphia, ae 


¢, F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Artistic Pottery, Plaques, Sevres, Dresden, Royal 
Worcester. and Vie nna Ivory Ware Bisque Fig- 
ures and Busts. Parian Ware in large varie ty. 
Richly decorated Dinner, Tea and Breakfast seta. 
Fine Table Glass-ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy 
Goods, Fancy Metal mounted and St. Germain 
Studeut Lamps. A large assortment of Toys, 
Dolls and Games, 
Novelties by every steamer. 


29—38 Park Place, New York, 


N. W. Cor. Church St., opposite Klevated Rail- 
road Station. 


2 Ma PHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Alphabets.—Solid letters for cutting up te 

make suitable sentences, text«,eto. Red, eight 

inches high, five alphabets, 30c.: blue, six inches 

high, five alphabets, 250.; green four inches 

high, five alphabets, 20c.; five geet 0c. Gilt 

ars, 34 inches, 100 for 2c. r Chaina 

Glazed paper, assortei colors, in strips % of Ay noch wide, 5% 
long, for paper chains; 600 strips, assorted, enough for 140 feet, 
fhe. Gold and Silver Paper, four sheets assorted for 250. 

















sd pn to God in the e highest, on earth pea ce, good will comand 
Price, 150. Ot ee ra Illustrated catalogue freo. 
DAVID 0. COOK, 46 Adams St Chicago. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merits as _% WASH BL UE have been fully tested 


and endorsed b; of b Your 
Grocer ough ‘ht wr aye ito on sale. Ask him for it. 


P. jet 
No. orth cond treet ot tas "Bhiladelphia. 








LEW & CONGER, 


House Furnishers, 


French, English and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


. 601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


aa 


BRASS BEDSTE ADS. 


ELEGANT AND CLEANLY, 





Finished Superior to 





the English 




















W. T. Mersereau & Co, 
321 B’way, New York, 





B,W. MERRIAM & CO,, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING- GLASS PLATES. 


pecial attention siven to the wholesale trade at 
Y an exceptionally low. 





RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds cf 
75 cents to blank catiz 
)— Al — for 10 cents 
cu ree 
Book of type, cuts, JOSEPH Wares, 
aE oc. 10 cen’ 19 Marray &,, B. ¥. 





NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


25 Work 28d Sk. bets FAD and Sixth in. 


Youth's, and Children's Boots and seam all kinds 


“Fair Dealing, Good Goods ry 
rom the country will have the best attention. 





FIN J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. Head-quarters for purchase, salg 
and exchange of duplicate Wedding Presents. Silver-ware refinished and sold 40 per 


cent. below manufacturer’ atches wholesale 
stem winders, $25, up. poi OLD MINE pagan up. raheiy ereuaats te 


monds a specialty. Carefully matched , y 
$200, $300, to $3,000. sere Are sol Wolidng tne ao tote DIAMONDS 


Gentlemen 


Should not fail to Examine 


| Our Full and Elegant Stock of Ready- | 
made Clothing and Piece Goods for | 
| | costes orders before making their Fall 
and Winter purchases. 


Devlin&Co. 


PROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. 


REED & BARTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eine Table Ware & Faney Gao 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


Are now offering a great number of New Parrerns. In addition to the Pearl, Ham- 

















mered, Snow Flake, Chased and Engraved Decorations, are many other New and 
Artistic Designs of Ornamentation: Figures, Fruits, and Flowers in Full and Bas- 
relief, and Applique, finished in Oxidized Silver and in varied shades of Gold. 


SALES ROOMS 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES :—TAUNTON, MASS. 


























LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 7 Haxper's Basar. | 


-—290——_ 
| The best service is given by 
the Nowpaner, VELVETEENS; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velevts. | 
e—_____--- —e 





GUARANTEED. 








“Nonpareil” 
Velveteen. 


ama ol 


tee = 
} velvet: it is ced in the 
sve alt velvet, the most expen. 
= 


The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The Broche is 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in thé market. 
WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORE. 


WILCOX. 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM : 
6 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 


OLD Gold Pens made as good as new. Inclose the 
pen and 60 cents charges by mail. Can be altered into 
“Stub.,” if desired. Address, 


E. L. WALRATH, 
University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TRAVEL. ies 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
is the best and shortest route to and 
from Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha 
and that it is preferred by all well-posted 
travelers when passing to or from Colo- 
rado or California. It alse operates the 
best route and the short line between 


CHICAGO 


AND 

ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard taveen Bay), Wis., Winona Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn. r "Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, ‘ona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Towa, Elgin, Rockford, Il, are 
mena its 800 local stations on ita lines, 

Among a few of the numerous eng of supe- 
riority ou the patrons of this road are 
its DAY CO , which are the finest that 
human art aan ingenuity can create ; its PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING CARS, which are models of 
comfort and elegance ; its PALACE DRAWING- 
ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed by any ; 
and its widely celebrated 


NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road 
Tihs hist In short, it is asserted that IT IS 

EQUIPPED RUAD IN THE 


Waite points of interest Noxth, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, Summer re- 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundred nger conductors 
constantly caring for its ilies of patrons. 

Ask your ticket t for tickets via. this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All lead- 
ing ticket agents sell them. It costs no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 

comeeeie than it does go by the poorly- 


- maps, descri pape oy circulars, and Summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able ot yee your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. a N.-W. R’ Y., 
CHICA’ . 
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‘HOTELS, ETC. 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, K dy, P y and Joh 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 

T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT ST5., 
PHILAD: 











AMERICAN 
AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 


penton Location tng with a vottere & attrncio irae “Fags upward. 


“DELAVAN HOUSE, 
Se tla 


and 
co & CO., 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E, KINGSLEY & 00, 


Rates, $3 to $4 per day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YOR#, 














A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors. 
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Larm and Garden. 


(The Aoricultural Editor will be vlad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
af our aubecribera who feel apectally interested.) 5 


A FEW MORE NOTES. 


BY KE. P. POWELL. 








Iy anything were necessary to make it evident 
that I should have said in my criticism on farm 
life that there are many exceptions in the way of 
superb farms wisely managed for the real men- 
tal and moral and physical advantages of the 
owners, it would be that farmers’ wives and 
daughters can write so gracefully and so wisely 
as your correspondent of last week. But you 
really cannot judge a car-load of grain by a sin- 
gle peck of A No.1. I am also a farmer, and 
have been pretty widely over the states and am 
sorry to say that my picture was true of a good 
deal the majority. 

Another, responding privately to the same ar- 
ticle, says it is working like leaven for good. 
Well, I guess it will not do any harm at any rate. 

Have any of your readers any facts going to 
show that there is much difference in the power 
of different varieties of Indian corn to resist 
frest? 1am inclined to think there is; and that 
by keeping this point in view, as well as other 
advantages, we shall in time gain a good deal. 

A letter asks the old question: Is it best to set 
fruit trees in the Autumn? It really makes no 
difference whether set in Fall or Spring, if the 
conditions are all right. The soil must be well 
drained, or Fall planting is liable to be disastrous, 
The tree must, also, be very firmly sct, with some 
leaves thrown around and a few stones laid on 
the leaves; or, better yet, the tree firmly staked 
and mulched. The conditions at any time are: 
friable soil, tree not set too deep, dirt firmly 
pounded down, hole a good deal larger than the 
ball of roots, no manure put in with the roots, 
old dirt mostly shaken from the roote, roots 
never allowed to dry or partly dry, top thor- 
oughly cut in, the tree when set thoroughly 
mulched. A muddy time for setting is worse 
than a dry time. A good plan is to buy your 
trees in the Fall, heel them in thoroughly in high 
ground, and so have them on hand to set in the 
Spring on the first good days. 

Late pears are now bringing readily two dollars 
fifty and three dollars. Early pears went slowly at 
one dollar. If you have several trees graft one of 
them to D’Anjou in the Spring. Another capital 
pear that keeps well till December and is delicious 
is Gray Doyenne. It is small but very golden 
and very rich when fully ripe. [have also just 

discovered that the Louise Bonne will also keep 
until December or well into November and is 
better for hanging late on the trees. I have a 
few specimens that for color surpass even the 
Clairgeau. 

Winter protection of plants is one of the most 
important matters and needs some experience. 
Roses and plants that will not be seriously in- 
jured if killed back should be hilled up as high 
asx possible with the spade. I have my Hybrid 
Perpetuals and hybrid trees and a few of the 
higher breed June roses hilled up from fifteen 
to twenty inches high, If there be not dirt 
enough in close proximity let a man wheel it 
from an adjacent corn-field or garden, It is 
well to get good soil to incorporate into the 
beds in the Spring. A few of the more tender 
sort I lay down and cover all but the tips, The 
Bourbons and Chinas and hardier trees do best 
dug and planted in a trench on high land, dirt 
well packed about them, and then the tops lightly 
covered except tips. 

Tender shrubs like Mahonia; double Deutzia 
golden yew, etc., I cover most easily with an old 
barrel after piling them well up with leaves, 
Rhododendrons in the same way. Sugar barrels, 
being less easily moved by high winds, are beat. 
If barrels are not handy, cover with leaves and 
throw on top some light brush, Hyacinths and 
phloxes and lilies and tulips I cover with a good 
coating of barnyard manure. Hollyhocks and 
antirhinums should be nearly covered with fork- 
fuls of manure placed on each side, and then 
ieaves and brush thrown over. Sweet Williams 
need a good covering of leaves and brush. Holly- 
hocks are pretty sure to heave up with frost and 
get rotted unless covered. Pansies need a light 
covering of leaves, Leaves should in all cases be 
taken when wet and pot raked up dry; they will 
then, if carefully sprinkled on, stay there. The 
custom of burning leaves is criminal. Thousands 
of dollars worth of wealth are thus turned into 
smoke. Our guano is given to us by Nature, 
or its equivalent. It would be as wise to burn 
ship loads brought into our harbor from Peru- 
vian islands, Pile them around trees, around 
shrubs, and then a few stones or brush; in the 
Spring put them into a compost heap. What 
are not thus used compost at once in your back 
yard with ashes. Putthem in a pit where the 
Winter ashes and the kitchen slops are thrown. 
In the Spring they are wealth. Used in great 
abun lance in stables they make superb manure. 

Even hardy tr2es—our maples, lindens,etc.—-are 
better for a Winter's stocking of leaf mitch. 
Hedges of arbor vite and hemlock can never thrive 
80 well as with the nataral mulch of leaves. ‘They 





are often raked out from under the hedges and 
removed, They should be not only left, when 
placed there by the wind, but should be added 
to. The secret of success with evergreen hedges 
is thorough muléhing with leaves or sawdust. 
Leaves are especially valuable when heaped 


little care. L. longiflorum is marked in.some cat- 
alogues as not being hardy; but it will endure 
the Winters of this latitude if planted in a light 
rather than a heavy soil. The essayist bad found 
it difficult to fertilize this species with pollen of 





about quinces and peaches, A good mulch of 
barnyard manure is also valuable about this 
class of half hardy trees. It is additionally 
beneficial to tread down the mulch closely about 
such trees, 

There are spots on all large and varied lawns 
where the Winter's sun is more dangerous than 
frosts. Where trees are liable to be injured in 
this way, see to three things: (1) That the soil be 
thoroughly drained ; (2) see that the soil be not 
thin, or if it is, coat it well in the Fall with 
manure; (8) tack a thin, light board on the 
South side of the tree. Maples will sometimes 
blister and freeze by alternate freezing and 
thawing when they are twenty years old. 

For Winter safety I prefer pears and peaches 
branched low. Occasionally it will pay to bend 
down a peach limb, and after pegging it cover it 
with leaves. 

Straw for Winter protection and stalks are 
to be avoided just as far as possible, as the mice 
are sure to nest in them and live on the plants. 
Carnation pinks are a mouse’s delicacy, nor are 
they averse to Sweet Williams. Both should be 
covered lightly with leaves, 

To protect small roses, pot them and keep 
them in uw pit, into which some light can enter. 
If you have a greenhouse, keep them out of 
doors until very cold weather sets in; then give 
them a light and cool corner of the house. 

Geraniums as a rule, must be preserved in a 
greenroom or conservatory. The often published 
plan of hanging them up in cellars isa cheat. It 
will do in dy, light cellars; but not in one out 
of fifty of ordinary cellars will a geranium live 
one month after the doors and windows are 
closed, Potted or hung up, it is all the same ; they 
will rot. They should be cut’ back, branch and 
root, till they will go into small four-inch pots, 
or five, and then kept in a window or conserva- 
tory, with at first very little watering. 

Dablias are often lost from not being thorough- 
ly dried before storage. They should be cured, 
like onions or corn, then placed in a cool, dry 
room or dry cellar. Gladiolus must be dried and 
kept dry. 

Ouinton, N, Y. 

-> 


LILIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 


(Essay and Discussion before the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society at Boston, Jan, 20th.) 





A PAPER upon the subject of lilies and their 
culture was read by William E, Endicott, who 
commenced by stating that the genus Lilium is 
found throughout the whole of the North-tem- 
perate zone, and nowhere else, with the excep- 
tions of a few East India species, which grow at 
such altitudes as to be in a temperate climate. 
There are now tifty species known, and perhaps 
sixty or seventy varieties, so that we have about 
120 distinet forms of this genus with which to 
decorate our gardens. Some of these are much 
more beautiful than others, and the essayist 
thought all would agree that the dull ochreous 
reds and yellows of rome species are less pleas- 
ing than the pure white of longiflorum or the 
brilliant scarlet of chaleedonicum. 

The showiest of lilies is unquestionably the au- 
ratum. It is not suited to pot culture, and the 


size of its flowers makes it look out of place when 


so grown. A clump of it in bloom is a fine sight 
ina garden. It is well known to possess a deli- 
cacy of constitution, owing to which the bulbs, 
after flowering pretty well for a year or two, 
dwindle and die, The essayist said he had 
planted great numbers in all soils and positions, 
but all have gone the same way, except a lot of 
six planted ten years ago in ordinary garden soil. 
All but two are in good condition ; one of these 
had the shoot knocked off by a careless person, 
and the bulb of the other was pierced by the un- 
derground shoot of another plant. This imper- 
fect success the essayist ascribed to the fact that 
the bulbs were originally planted twelve or fifteen 
inches below the surface of the soil; and he has 
come to the conclusion that all lilies should be 
planted deep, rather than shallow. To get a sound, 
strong stock of Lilium auratum, they should be 
raised from seed here. This has been found true 
in England, where such sell for from onéqtarter 
to one-half more than imported bulbs, It is bene- 
ficial to this and other species to provide at least 
a partial shelter for the lower half of the stem. 
A remarkable point about the L. auratum is 
the variability in the time of flowei ng»which 
ranges from June to September; and stranger 
still, the plant which flowers early one year will 
bloom later the next. 

The most beautiful lilies, in the opinion of the 
essayist, are those belonging to the sub-genus 
Eulirion, or what may be called the longiflorum 
section. They are mostly white lilies, various in 
form and shading, such as longiflorum and its 
varieties, Wallichianum, Neilgherrense, Philipip- 
nense, etc. The best known of the group are 
longiflorum and candidum, The latter is.one of 
the oldest garden lilies and, in the opimion of the 
essayist, the finest, on the whole, In moderately 
moist, rich soil it will grow to perfection with very 





Philadelphi Canad , superbum, or others, 
though it was very easy to fertilize these with 
pollen of longiflorum, In this connection it was 
suggested that a lily deprived of its anthers, as is 
sometimes done for exhibition, is deprived of all 
character ; and he believed that some means might 
be found to keep the pollen inside the anther, 80 
as not to mar the petals. 

The native lilies of the Eastern States vary 
to a considerable degree, and the finest forms 
are very beautiful and will repay the trouble of 
getting and caring for them. L. Philadelphicum 
is often of a dull red, but sometimes the color is 
exceedingly pure and intense. L. superbum is 
well named ; its pyramids of flowers of various 
shades of scarlet and crimson mixed with yellow 
and spotted with brown make it truly superb. 
It requires more dampness in the soil than most 
kinds. L. Canadense is the most common kind, 
and varies much ; but the best forms are hardly 
surpassed by any of the colored lilies. As usual- 
ly seen, it has two or three flowers ; but the essay- 
ist once found a plant with a pyramid of twenty- 
two expanded flowers and three buds, on a stalk 
seven feet high and an inch in diameter. It was 
not the result of cultivation, but grew in the 
gravel of a railroad embankment, which ran 
down to the water. It illustrates how little we 
know of the possibilities of any species of plant. 

The essayist spoke of the possibility of discov- 
ering new varieties of lilies ; and though we can- 
not go to Corea or to India to look for them, we 
may find them here, and of our own creating. 
We know by the experience of Mr. Parkman that 
the possibilities of getting a good thing by hy- 
bridizing are not one in a thousand; yet the 
same experience shows us that successes are 
possible which may outweigh the 999 failures. 
What beanties might result from a combination 
of longiflorum and Canadense, of candidum and 
Philadelphicum, of auratum and chalcedoni- 
cum! And even different genera might be hy- 
bridized, as is proved by Mr. Wilder’s experi- 
ments with the gloriosa and a species of lily. It 
is in hybridization that areal flower lover will 
find his greatest pleasure. 

Charles M. Hovey said that he began about 
1841 with the Lilium lancifolinm, and as early 
as 1884 attempted to hybridize it, and produced 
among other beautiful seedlings, the Mele 
pomene. If he eould have but one species of 
lily, he would take the lancifolium ; he thought 
it surpassed even the auratum. He had found 
the tongiflorum and other trumpet-shaped lilies 
deteriorate by hybridizing. The lancifolium 
section is one of the hardiest, as well as the most 
beautiful. He could not say that longiflorum is 
perfectly hardy ; his bed had suffered, but this 
might have been owing to a combination of 
causes. L, auratum is practically a failure. He 
had found it improved by planting in a rhodo- 
dendron bed, where the soil is somewhat peaty, 
aml hoped for further improvement. It seems 
to be very particular as to soil. He thought that 
L. Parkmannidid not proagate rapidly, and par- 
took of the character of auratum. 

Mr, Hovey spoke of the beauty of our native 
lilies, especially superbum, which he had seen 
growing abundantiy on Cape Cod, and sometimes 
with as many as eightcen flowers. He had never 
found Philadelphicum with more than three or 
four flowers, Bulbs the size of « pea will flower ; 
the finest he had ever seen were where the ground 
had been burnt over. If we could, by hybridizing, 
get a lancifolium of a bright yellow or straw color 
it would be a great acquisition. Album fertilized 
with tigrinum produced a beautifully spotted 
flower. In hybridizing lilies great caution is re- 
quired to see that they are not already self-fertil- 
ized. The flowers must be opened very early,and 
the stamens cut away. He thought all lilies 
should be planted about five inches in depth, pro- 
tecting with a few leaves. The soil for all should 
be well-drained and light; for L. candidum it 
may be stronger and richer, Mr. C. A. Putnam, 
who has been very successful in cultivating lilies, 
mixes peat freely with the soil, to great advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Endicott said, in regard to Mr. Hovey’s 
doubt whether L. longiflorum is quite hardy, 
that it grows naturally ina warmer climate than 
any other We cultivate, and ifthe shoot is caught 
abdve ground it has not the power of resisting 
cold. He takes up his bulbs and keeps them out 
of ground to prevent the shoot from starting. 
In answer to an inquiry how often lilies should 
be transplanted Mr. Endicott says he takes up 
his longiflorums every year to prevent them 
from starting prematurely ; others are allowed 
to remain without transplanting. 


Mr. Hovey said that tiger lilies will stand ten 
years without transplanting, and candidum four 
or five years ; but he takes all up every year. Su- 
perbum improves by being let alone. The seeds 
of Canadense will lie in the ground many years, 
They grew naturally in his nursery, which was 
cleared up in 1841, and two years ago a clump 
came up which he could only account for on the 
supposition that the seed had remained in the 
ground when it was cleared up. Mr. Hovey spoke 





of a lily exhibited in New York as the Bermuda 
lily, having twenty flowers on one stem. 

W. Falconer, of the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 
said that there were two or three species which 
he wished to add to those mentioned, among them 
the little Siberian pulchellum and tenuifolium. 
He had found longiflorum hardy ; the bulblets on 
the stem flower in two or three years. He saw 
Melpomene in England, where it was regarded 
as the most beautiful of all the species. L. Ho- 
veyi is as good as Parkmanni and not so hard to 
propagate. 

William C. Strong spoke of Mr. Hovey’s re- 
markable success in hybridizing Lilium lancifo- 
lium, many years ago. The longiflorum and 
similar species, are, however, more useful to the 
florist. He had grown candidum under glass as 
easily as potatoes ; the bulbs were planted thickly 
in the border, and produced six, eight or ten 
flowers each, on stems six feet high, with no 
sign of disease. Perfect bulbs were produced on 
the stems. The candidum is subject to blight, 
which appears as if caused by a fungus before 
blowing. He was at Mr. Wood’s greenhouse in 
Natick, the day before, and saw thousands of vig- 
orous plants of L. Harrisii. There was a bank 
in flower of plants eighteen inches high, and as 
strong as longiflorum. It propagates very rap- 
idly, and flowers abundantly, and looks as if it 
would displace longiflorum for florists’ purposes. 

Warren H. Manning had cultivated sixty spe- 
cies and varieties of lilies. L. Humboldti, a 
California species, grew three or four feet high, 
and produced eight flowers. Thunbergianum, 
or elegans, is the easiest of all to grow; they are 
good in mixed borders, and, flowering low down, 
make a brilliant display. He had seen L, Cana- 
dense, with thirteen or fourteen flowers on the 
edge of meadows, where the soil was moist, but 
the water did not settle. Superbum increases 
rapidly and flowers in almost every soil. He had 
found little difference in the varieties of longi- 
florum.—American Cultivator. 
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CLEANLINESS IN MILKING. 


Tue following from the Dairy, contributed by 
an Iowa dairyman, shows what absolute cleanli- 
ness means: “It is said that itis as hard to be 
clean as it isto be good, Well, I think itis not 
hard to be good, even for a dairyman, if 
he only does as he would be done by, and 
just as easy to be clean. This is my method 
of doing it. At five o’clock I am in the cow 
stables. The feed prepared the night before is 
put into the feed boxes, which are first cleared 
of all remnants of former food; and, if sour, 
they are scoured out with warm water and a 
broom. While the cows are eating they are 
thoroughly carded and brushed, as well as any 
well-kept horse is, and all over from head to 
switch. The udder is sponged, if ry, and 
wiped with a clean towel, and not a dungy rag. 
The gutters are then cleaned out, and the stalls—a 
common road broom being used to finish after a 
broad scraper, which draws the manure down to 
the trap-doors into the cellar. The floor and the 
gutters are then littered well with sawdust, when 
we have no straw. For fifteen cows this takes an 
hour. ThenI go to breakfast. At half-past six 
the cows are milked, and each milker has overalls 
and an apron made of striped ticking with which 
he can milk in his Sunday clothes and slippers if 
he likes; and any lady may go in with a silk 
dress on and not hurt it. As the milk is 
drawn it is strained at once into the dcep 
pails which stand on the platform and are kept 
covered; the milk pails have strainers, and a 
double strainer is kept in the deep cans; so the 
milk goes through three strainers. But this is 
not really necessary, as I would cheerfully drink 
a glass of milk direct from the cow as I milk it. 
But out of consideration for my customers who 
buy my butter and milk, I put the milk through 
three strainers. As soon as the deep pails are full 
they are closed and carried to the milkhouse and 
handed to the person who sets the milk in the 
pool or the creamery, or, if it is put into shallow 

ns, strains it once more. Now, there is noth- 
ing hard to do about this. It is so easy after 
having begun it and got into the way of it that 
it would be hard to stop it. And I don’t see how 
it is easy to be cleaner than we are in our dairy.” 

_—_—_—_— _— oreo ——_— 








RHUBARB roots may be divided and the bed 
enlarged at this season of the year. Rhubarb 
needs a rich, but not a heavy soil. Good loam 
or rich sand,to which is applied a liberal amount 
of well-rotted manure, will grow good plants. 
Give plenty of water if the season is dry, and, if 

ble, frequent applications of liquid manure. 
he thick roots may be cut into man: pieces 
only so that one bud remains on each , a 
they will profit by the treatment. The rhubarb 
should be in warm soil with an eastern oF 
southern exposure.—American Cultivator. 


nr err ee cen amen 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
i IN NERYOUS DISEASES. 
Dr. Henny, New York, says: ‘In nervous dis- 
eases, I know of no preparation to equal it.” 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 
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“WHITMAN” SADDLES. 






The Whitman Saddle 
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the only Weekly Bee Paper wn the World. 


THE BEE JOURNAL, 


* (Established in 1861.) 
Monthly, $1.00 a Year—Weekly, %2.00, 

(invariably in advance.) 
not only sustains its former excellent peputetion. by but 
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Address. BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Il. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
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Liberal Terms to 
Club Agents. 



















40-Fage TREE, PLANT, FLOWER and 
SEED CAT! LOGUE Free to All, 
Address A.M. PURDY, 

r Pal ‘almyra, N.Y. 






Small Fruit 
Instructor, 


— how to 

suc- 
Destulty, Scores 
of illustrations. 
Sent postpaid, fer 
% cents in stamps. 


EARLIEST and FIRMEST of the large 
preserye and hardy Red Raspberries, 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


that will play any tune, and that any 
one, even a child, can operate. 


— —— qe SLT will be rutent 














it is a PERFECT ORGA 











m 
gametunes. Our otler is this: “ef -~d 
ceipt oa, we will send Ge 
ade 


assachusetts Organ 
Co., 57 Washington Street, 
} pn, Mass., U. s. A.- 









Will wash SHE 


Clothes than any other in ‘the he World, We 

Eve ry «arf Wesvapeed a etter “Waser 
Machine 

eve Eztisfaction Guaranteed. The only 








‘stamps or 
158 for Oa soot ae toate <a 





KEYSTONE \ WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Address F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engray 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt oft 1) 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

CE DROSS, BARBS. 20s ccccsveveciiocccccceces seesee 82 OU 
The Same, in Artist's Proot, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver...........0. ...sss: sersee 20 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver... .........ccgessesceeees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT, ‘Sine, “10x20. +» 100 
EX-VICE-YPRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 10 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bise, ORB. ......c00-ccccecvescceneosorees sesveee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20... soseeeee 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16X20...,.....:s000558 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank RB. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 





860 pages. Price.......... egepsobeccoeccosocece 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN,” Bound in 

Cloth, 100 pages..... dbecgdecoddecdoceoces sosee OD 
Orders, with the cash losed, to be add dto 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


The Judspeudert. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





3:3 Numbers (postage free),............6..eeceees 83 00 
26 “ (6 mos, (postage ee 1 50 
13 « (8 mos.), Crcvcccccccces 75 
4 “ (1 month), 0 otowesas eevee 30 
2 ba (2 weeks) WP = ebb anedeconce . 20 
1 Number (1 week), © = po wescesenenes 10 
One subscription two years...............ceseees 3 OW 


One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 
GMD TOMMBARMGR oo. cocccccccccconccccccccooececes 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 


ONE TemMittance ........0.sseceseees eosecerecce Se 7 0¢e 
One subscription three years,...............+... - 7008 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

in one remittance...........+.. aprees 00 ses seven . 8 5e 
One subscription four years.,............... owe 850 
One subscription with four mew subscribers, in 

| OME FOMMECANCE, .......005 vsscccce govtcce tebe ee 10 60 
One subscription five years. tasocces senreeesrenss AO OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, whith can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made. 


Sample Copies Free upen Application, 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. . 
2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 


tection againat losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are perticularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the neg’ address label on the last page of 


the ) renew twoor three Weeks viow: 
4 “the tration” so that no lose of urnkers may 


for rie & wines at gover tion pita “hoochie ts & san Red at 
remitted to ENE he date of expienston on the tiers. 

the c ie 
low ticket attached to the paper, which c nse te is 
made either the i C4 wees week after the money 


received, stamp is received 
the receipt wil be bn a4 YY 
Messrs. SAMPSON LO & Co. No, 18% Fleet Street, 


are our c Agents ii S| London to receive subscriptions 


and ad 
THE INDEPENDENT, . 


Address 
P.-0, Bes 3 2787, New York Olty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period 

icals can be obtaived at greatly reduced prices 

in connection with Tae INDEPENDENT, and 

persons desiring any such will find it to their 

advantage to send their subscriptions through 

this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 

such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 

PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 

14 lines to the inch, 2UU lines tw the column.) - 

Ortiagre Advertisements. asi Saged Business Notice 

< times (oie imouth), 70e-| 4 times (one mont aaae. 
(three month ° dec 


as months)65c.|18 
26 « Gir ya0e. [26 








o 
* (twelve “  60c.'52 “ (twelve “* 
a entre ADVERTISEMENTS. 








251 Breadway, Rew York, 


pa 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[November 22, 1883. 
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As a rule, all col- 
ored or highly per- 
fumed soaps should 
be avoided as danyer- 
ous. They rely upon 
their appearance and 
odor (which disguises 
rank materials) for 
theirsale. The white- 
ness of the Ivory Soap 
is natural to it, and is 
due to the excellence 
of the material used. 


Ey 






snot 
wees fo ed neon be pea Press 


ase shells can a 


ny times. oa. 7 —Y. i?bore. ws: oe 


‘wist 


Ere ts =e ne ae 18.00; 


yi} n Dealers, Boston, Mass. 
ramp ABI ~ 








PIANOF \Bi 
Tone, Touch ad Workmanship and Durability. 


Nos. 204 writs 208 West. Bassons Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


‘Now Mods, Top Soup, CHAMPION 
oe. 





LADIES, sii 


French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on ft. Beware af wm- 
tations. B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Maes. 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 








MIDDLETOWN, 
CONR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


bition, 1876. 





Wee ee oe 


Founvep 
medal ed 
Sibi at Farts imme 
at . iD 
1887; Vienna, in 
1878 ; and Cen Exhi 





AND TRICYCLES. 
THE FOPUEAE PFEED® Or 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


Sond 8 cent stamp for lustrated 














remedy for all disord 


IN HOT WATER. 
Take Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in 
Hot Water. 


The benefits arising from the use of this well-known 
s of the St h, Liver and Bow 





els, in connection with HOT water, can not be over- 
estimated. To obtain this benefit, the Seltzer Aperient 


wee en Paeaeetiatis 


can be drunk, or at 


sviy 


id be taken in water as hot as 


cease befo: ing, and 


‘eacence re 
flaow! until consumed. Taken thus it pa 


Preparing 


it to ve an 
leaned ares Sats Seed 


For patho by all an ane saa 





THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 


Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N. ¥ 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


N. #.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 
sous building 


Mention The Independent. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


of High Quality and in Artistie Designs. 


Complete Outfits 


for the Table, 


and Pr esentation Articles. 





» Journrxn H, Benry, Pres, 


THOS, RY, Vice-Pres. 
James H. nN, Sec, & Treas. 


The Combination Gas Machine Co., 
DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR LIGHTING 
Country and Suburban Residences, Churches, 
Opera Houses, Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, 
Hotels, Milis, Factories, or any place want- 
ing artificial light. 
This is the Oldest and Most Reliable Gas Machine in the 
Market. 


Over 4,000 Machines in Successful Operation. 
, For pasttoulers, prices, etc., send for Illustrated Cata-. 
ogue 


THE GOMBINATION GAS MACHINE GO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





” | The Palmer House, 


CHICAGO. 


WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner. 


American and European Plan. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 


750 moons. 


18018 ‘La19L 


‘Ors ‘qenia 
“37mg s1dyag € °ON 


SHAW, APPLIN & ©0., 
Parler, Church and Ledge Furaitere, 





! 


E. Howard & Co.'s 


TOWER CLOCKS 


MevSigr every respect. “Bend tor chealann 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


114 TREMONT 8T., 


A 
SENSIBLE HOLIDAY 
oo 
Camera tg 4 Omens 
wilt cornish awe more solid 


ou can invest " ‘Ben 
lescriptive circular, 


G. F. E. PEARSALL, 
298 Fulton St., B’kiyn, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC = 


OR “NO sewing. Behind MACHINE.» 
on” sriz be achine ne phat ene be can ed 


can. Wile! nwhes Wika rane te uA without iti 
, 668 Broadway, N. Y 


You GANT 


Be ‘mint ir ti than Th 
Complete only 




















poe Bh which way 38 may 

tures Cabinet 

an one dase nd @5ets. for 
RUCTIONS 


How to Take Photographs. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Address, Rochester Co. 
RW - - a Y 


These Cameras may be seen at BAUSCH & LOMB'S, 
37 Maiden Lane, New York. 








WARREN'S FLOUR 
rk iE MOST NUT NEAID ity ae CHEAPES 


youn Best diet in rose ie eet oe el, Sone 


Toten Br ae aie Sa REe Oe. sicians in 


kes most . Its value as a food 
aan iia aenl” ges 
bp Oey l properties pb a 


PRIUE, $7.00 ‘PER BARREL. 


G. BO 
One igua (a dealer) wanted in'every town, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and rime Porcelain 





ow 

ne te neh inner Se 149 pieces. O% 
ine White Fs h Chi: Ten Seta, sf placen tie ba F 
e -band hing ‘ea Seta, 44 8 50 
ichly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 - 200 
Chamber Sein Ii pleoss, #400: Whi busserogicscoos OUD 
e lain Dinner Sets, 100 pi: | 4 

Decorated Parlor Lam: rass M’n'td, comp 
ALSO ALL HOU ® FURNIS HiNG GOODS, 
IHustrated Catalogu d Price List mailed free on 


application. Estimates furnished. 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City, 


Orders securely packed and placed on Car or Steamer, 
free of charge. nt C. O. D. & P. O. Money Order. 


“Real.” 
PARLOR 


STOVE 








HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 


STOVE IN THE MARKET! 


For sale by leading dealers throughout United States 
If no Agentin your town, ask dealer to (owen ‘or sample, 
and see it before buying arry other. 


EVERY STOVE WARRANTED. 
EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MT, PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 








NEW TELESCOPIC LEVEL, 


For Drain = imple, nd She ting. Accurate. 
Besetaction wuar 





~ BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


fenrieegiersen oe on st Wacken 
"Te Cotalogucs Citta 


MENEELY BELL FUUNUKY 
ye eg ts 
and other bells - vs Cininaes and Pea!s. 
Menecly & Co.. West Troy, N.Y. 


orate el Pounder. 


Troy Br 


u bee Mountings 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Monué ay those 
en ® Rig ah ca 
ma, 


tM arpetise., hae a — 

















pu Eee 

























“Tos Toren” Foam £1 aan 69 Roe Some 












